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BOOK XIX. 
SECTION I. 

CHAlftl^ES THE FIWH. FRANCIS THE FIRST. MARTiK 

LUTHER. - 

1 HE house of Hateburg had united under its grasp Spain, 
Naples, Sidly^ Austria, Burgundy, the imperial crown of 
, Germany, Mexico and Peru, and had nearly added Bo- ' 
keniia and Hungary to its acquisittotis, when two indi- 
^ttsir teseued fincnn ils jdke die freedom of Europe, 
^iir t«fiki is understood to Agmfy die co-^adstence of at. 
tiumber^ states; each of whkh has its peculiar laws and 
€09^011% atid ofiers to tfioise who may be the object^ of per* 
secution under any particular government, the choice of a 
secure asylum among several countries. One consequ^ice 
of this division is, that the princes of the different states 
do not, in all cases, venture on such proceedings as they 
otherwise might adopt, or securely abandon themselves to 
the ^legligence of Asiatic despots : on the ccmtrary, the ao- 
don and re-action of a multitude of interests maintain a 
certain degree of life in the polidoal frame of Eurc^. ' 
* One <^ those individuals, by whose meass Charles the 
i^fdi was in some degree restrained from availing himself 
to die utmost of his preponderaace, was Francis die ilrst 
TIds prince was die most accomplished knight of that esra 
in which a Bayaxd was die ornament of chivalry, and one 
of the most enlightened and amiable men of the polished 
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2 UNlVBRSAIi HISTORY. 

age of the Medici: 'he was monarch of a nation w<Mth^ 
of such a king,^ and in reaUtj only blamable for poBsessing, 
in his own character, the peculiar faults of his people. 
These defects however,^ were sa<;h aa ifoiild perhaps hate 
rendered him incapable of arresting^ alone^ the pri^ess of 
his rival. The other of these champions, origin^ly a pri* 
vate individual, was Dr. Martin Luther, a mpnk from the 
Qounty of Mansfeld, and a professor in the university of 
Wittenberg. This man, who was possessed of sound in* 
tellect and of courage, but neither of extraordinary learn* 
ing nor of cultivated taste; wdtbonit the aid of any other 
power than that of common sense exerted on many im- 
portant subjects, and that of truth wherever he attacked 
abuses; by his heroism alone, imparted to the half of Eu- . 
rope a naw soul ; created aa opposition which becama tlie 
fafagna^d of fra<^Qm ; and, wit|»)ut any such desjgiiy coo^ 
Uributiad greatly t^ the iuc<;e6sful issue of the coatest sp loiig 
nifoiiti^nad with io^eeisive rasull^ by Fran^if and bis sqiw 
Thera is nothing ip history more deserviaig <^, consider^ 
atiop, thaii the qpeQtacle of an. individual or a spiaUstat^j 
contQuditig notoriously, by such means only as are vilhin 
tbHB iw«h of all^ against all the gifts of fortune and aU 
the terrors of power. 

Nothing waa waptii^; to' reader Charles the Fifth ^ 
ipaateat prinoe in Europe, ^cept that quality which Lvrtliff 
pppoaad to hiv^ the dauntless courage inspired by the con^ 
^ousiiesa /tf pure intentious.. Cbaries had fnm hia yottlh 
ac^ust^tped himelf to a em^in extenod modottlkp i^ 
th^ f|rw aountry of Ftand^ts, and in the politic comrl wUah 
he inheritf^d fitorn FerduiaQd the Catholic The w^aihim^ 
f^ his bodily ooiiatitutioii cMtributed to this habit; and he 
had <^ paOidiiur &eulty of foffeatght^ of mupe(ctimg cMty 
thiag, aiad of itgiirdiiig wfsry occurrence with diatmat 
ilanQe it fiesultedf that hia phuui wtteooga b iaed with ahi%9 
iboi%;^ 1^ wecuti9Q. waa dafaQli?e^ha waa^Qoti so watt 
^4vtad£9rsudda«rQMribMMais aafor rfflectniu K howr 
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l^MITJBItSAL ttlitORir* , 3 

lever, lieako £iiled in (Hrevioudy ccmcerted plansi it pr<^ 
ceoded chiefly {torn his ni>t calculating so well the moral, 
as^the pbyMcal force opposed to him ; so that he was ttnpre* 
pared for the disinterested courage of heroism. The higher 
departments of political sdence were in his time imtirely 
imciiltitated. Charles, it is true, read Thucydides and 
Machiayel assiduously; but there is a wide difference be* 
tween merely studying an authQr» and imbibing so entstely 
his spirit^ as to be enabled uniformly to keep his principles 
In view^ amidst the turmoil of business and the conflict of 
the passions* Besides, as every reader sees objects in that 
point of view to whi<& his inclination directs him» so Charles 
bad chiefly acquired from history the art of dfaAimlatii^ 
which he confounded with the talent of governing. It must 
be allowed that the cojitradicticm, in his own situation, be- 
tween appearanoe and reality, might easily lead him intd 
tjbis mistake I hia power iq^^eared immeasurable, while he 
UFas in fact under < the necessity of concealing the medi« 
ocrity of his resources* Though king of th^ opulent ter« 
ritories of the South, heir of Burgundy and lord of the 
New World, he was often destitute of money : the gold 
mines, when first worked, did not unmediately produce a 
great revenue i -and political economy was in its infancy* 
FfOm the waot of .mdniey i^roceeded weakness in the niili- 
tary discipline, which was also in itself defective in syst^n« 
Afmies diabalided themielves, or phindered their co«mtiy- 
|ae9, .when pay or subrntedce was defective t and fiar the same 
^reasim they were the more ready> in the moment of victory^ 
to abode their jbrla&e by giving a kK>se rein to Uccotious 
passiODst the generals were as yet not suffidoitly their 
]paait^ra; C!hailes himself did not possess the comnumding 
^buni^ter of a heroi nor had tactics i^nfirmed the habit of 
^ai|Atiafc obedienca. Hence enemies, neither better ptfy 
vided with moMf* nor bettec JUstructed in the ait of ni^ar^ 
oftfm defeated tlksarniy of theemperori through the inAa« 
oioa of tteiMval aiiimi wbi^ insfttred their own soldieirs^ 
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and often frustrated tbe o^sgeds even of his victorieB. It id 
evident, from the co myorit i^i oT the armies of those days^ 
> that their leaders reckoned less uppn the dexterity and ac- 
caracy- of- wett-GnlcuIated manoeuvres' than upon the im- 
petus of large and unwieldy masses. The companies in the 
. Fiench regiments contained fimn five hundred to. six hun<* 
dred men. The squadrons of the emperor consisted 'of 
sJKty kneers in complete armour, one hundred and twenty 
half-armed cuimssieni^ and sixty light-horsemen, fhhtidied 
with long inuskets: his companies of infantry comprised 
one hundred pikes, fifty halberds, two hundred nuM^ets, 
and fifty supernumeraries* When the contest was to be 
deeidad by intrinsic force, the advantage was on the side 
of tbe trocfNi tif France and Switaerland. 

Ifl Quiriea liad gtvcn up the^ Oennan. ^cnopiie to his 
brodwr, wliose character exdied less distrust; or. i^ con- 
tented with the power he already possessed,' he had re- 
nounced all plansxxf aggrandizement, he would have deserved 
a more illustrious naikie. ' ' 

SECTION II. 

» THE REFORMATION. 

Luther esteuted a wor% whi^h had been for ages in a 
course of preparation. 

The leaders of those nations which had destroyed the 
Ronian empire, had adhered to the dhair of St. Peter; and 
had employed its authority to confirm the foundations of 
their newly erected thrones : tbe pope was die guardian and 
common fiither of the princes and people of the western: 
nations. When he undertook to humiliate tbe emperors of 
theGennan states, tbe plan laid by his lust of dominati<M> 
|9rGVed.equally agreeable to the ambition of the princes, 
and to the independent spmt of the citsms. : As the se- 
veral courtointnoduced the practice pf keeiHug on foot xe^ 
gular troops in their own pay, money became the:s^(>port 
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6f monarchies; ahd the riches of thecharch, especially the 
large sums which were continually flowing towards Rome^ 
soon came to be regarded with enyious eyes. The kings, 
during successive centuries, had been engt^ed in 6nde»- 
Touring to diminish the power of the nobles, aiid > in soiAe 
counU'ies had gained their object; in others, the latter 
had succeeded, by strenuous exertions, in establishing an 
independent power. To princes of both these descriptions 
it naturally appeared insufferable that an ecclesiastical 
sovereign, residing in a distant country, should exereise au- 
thority within their dominions, and in many eases even 
oyer themselves. 

Those nations which were less exposed to the effiKts of 
these political collisions, were,- in proportion to the gndaal 
l^yival of more liberal habits of thinking, oflended at the 
ignorance, scandalous manners, absurd practices, and ty- 
rannical pride of a hierarchy, who were incapalAe of per- . 
ceiying that some attention wat necessaryy on their pfot, to 
the spirit of the times. Even in divine wdrship, there 
were many things which had been derived from pagan 
rites, or invented In the darkness of ancient barbarism; 
•and which had become unmeaning, from the mere lapse of 
, time, or absurd in the view of increasing intelligence : hence 
the sudden applause which attended the atlacks made on* 
such fooleries by Wicklifie in England, and by Huss in 
Bohemia: but the way had been already m some measure 
prepared, even for these early reformers, by Berengar of 
Tours, Henry of AutuD, and Arnold of Orleans; by many 
coun^eous orators, in synods of the church ; by writers m 
the imperial interest; by insulted Franciscans; bypiaiis 
mystics, who had expiated in flames the sanctity of thek • 
lives ; and by wits, who tore the mask from hypocrisy, - and 
hdd her up to ridicule. 

Jn the fifteehth cenflury> subeequently to the Scandatous 
schism, and to the loud remonstrances of the cepncils of 
Ck)nstance and Basel, . the revival, of ancient leaming had 
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given a new irapeius to the human mind. Among tfao9^ 
indiyiduals who successively imparted to the new modes 
of thinking a vigour which it was impossible to rc-> 
strain^ we must enumerate Nicholas the Fifths the founder 
of the Vatican library, who rewarded Philadelphus with a 
house, an estate, and several thousand ducats, for a trans- 
lation of Homer ; the magnanimous Pius the Second^ and 
bis successor, whdse merits have not been justly estimated 
by posterity ; the emperor Frederick the Third, who was a 
^ lover of botany, chemistry^ ai^d astronomy ; Alpbonso the 
Wise, who attended the lectures of the Neapolitan pro- 
fessors even in his old age ; the liberal Matthias Hunyad, 
whose pleasure and pride consisted' in his intimacy with 
.learned Italians; and above all, the illustrious house of 
MedicL The growth of knowledge had been gradiudly 
developed, chiefly in the flourishing universities of Wurtz-» 
burg, Rostock, Lyons, Ingolstadt^ Basel, Tubingen^ 
Turin, Poitiers, Toledo, Copenhagen, and Upsal. Hence 
had resulted a difiusion of literature^ an enthusiastic love» 
and often a servile imitation of the great authors of anti** 
quity; which, aided by the vigorous and penetrating genius 
of the age, had produced a freedom of sentiment that dis» 
dained to submit longer to the yoke of antiquated terrors. 

The Italians, especially the learned Florentines, cast off 
in their indignation all the restraints by which the purest 
religion keeps the passions within bounds ; and the danger 
of an unequal union between truth and error, was once 
more displayed. In the consciousness of their own pre- 
eminence, they despised the barbariigis, as they esteemed 
the people of the north ; and imagined that they could 
continue to impose upon them with idea^ to which they 
were themselves far superior. Many important proposals 
were indeed made; but the court of Rome refiised to listen 
even totheinost moderate demands. 

Yet the Holy See had already received 0ttch lessons of 
experience as might have sufficed t6 render it more caa- 
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tidu9« bi ibe kUer periodi of the conncil of Baad, iho 
adbtrs of Bome were inanaged by ^^Biieas Sylvius, a maa 
equal in talent and far superior in courage to Cicero. It 
biid Q08t hint infinite trouble, and no small sums of moneys 
to render the agents of the elector of Mayence manageable^ 
and after having gained the emperor, the duke of Bayaria^ 
and the elector Palatine^ to procure at Aschafifenburg, . and 
by degrees every where, the desired authority for the cofi^ 
cordat which had been concluded at Vienna* This com- 
pact, which was named from AschafFenburg because the 
reGq>tion which it there met with decided its fate, settled 
the relations of the German chorch to the see of Rome, in 
a manner tolerably advantageous to the latter ; but which 
naturally became, through the increasing demands ofihe- 
Italians^ an inexhauflftible source of disputes. 

The emperor Maximilian complained that ha^lf a mil« 
lion of ducats went annually from Germany to Rome* It 
happened that a priest, whose mistress had been taken fronfi 
him, had committed a murder in the public way. The story 
of the false appearances of the Virgin and the five wounds^ 
played off at Bern, by masked Dominican friars^ on a 
jonmeyman tailor named Jetxer, is well known. The sen** 
suaUty of the South, as manifested by legates and their fol- 
lowers, formed too impudent a contrast with the chaster 
ignorance of the northern nations : and even among the 
latter, the prie$ts endeavoured too openly to indemnify 
tbemselves, by various indulgences, for the restrictions im^ 
posed upon them by their vows.* 

Lastly^ Leo the Tenth, who was libera) to prodigality^ 
and more remarkable for his talents, than fof the moderar 
tidn of bis plans or of his manners, had contracted enor^ 
moufi debts with the banking-choose of Fugger at Augsburg ; 
partly to d^ay the expenditure occasioned by the building 
of the diurdi of St. Peter, the wonder cf architecture, and 
partly for more profane purposes. In order to discharge 
^this debt, it was prcqsosed to piiblish an ui^linlked absolu* 
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tion JTor sins, on pecuniary oonditiqas. It nmy easily be 
supfk)!^ that the fortOnate dealers in tltis s^w traffic, wba 
woald certainly not forget their own interests, ^mte ob- 
iKHcious to the envy of their monastic brethren; nor could 
the Pope fail to. excite similar feelings in princes, who 
could not, without difficulty, procure much smaller 8um» 
from their subjects. But this was not enough : TetM, one 
of the preachers of these indulgence as if with the de* 
sign of making the scandal af striking as possible, taogfat 
openly, that for every species of crime, of whatsoever de- 
nomination, absolution might be purchased by moiwy. 
However strange these doctrines might sound in tfa^- 
German university of Wittenberg, the sober Swiss were 
not less shocked by the juggles of Samson, another of the 
sellers of indulgences, who, in his public preachings, imi- 
tated the sound whidi the soul emits, whil^ at the moihent, 
when its ransom is paid, it flies up out of the flames of 
purgatory. 

These occurrences induced Martin Luther, in Sfocony^ 
to speak against the validity of such indulgences and all 
the scandal connected with the traffic, in a poweiful voice, 
which however was but the echo of the universal sentim^at* 
Luther had not that extensive learning which rendered 
Erasmus so illustrious : but he possessed and cultivate that 
knowledge of the foundations of religion, which is n^oes- 
sary for the reformation of a church ; and nature had en-r 
dowed him with a clearness of perception which carried 
him further in the pursuit of truth tban\;the most elaborate 
invedtigations ; together with an ardent and vigorous imagi* 
nation, not the result of ideas acquired by study, but of l^ 
internal &colty. His eloquence was of a very popular de- 
scription ; and he employed his native language in a n^ore 
- powierful manlier than any of his contemporaries. He.was 
at the same time full of i^atriotism ; . and,^ in maiot^iniqg ac- 
knowledged truth, a. hero. During Ms lijSe, t)^ y^Mwent 
nian was the guardian aog^i pf peace; and. the flames of 



rel^ious war were kindled imihediatdy after his de* 
ce^se.' -His irankness procured him the utabbrt respect 
firom' a}l the 'princesr of his- own creed ; and he never con- 
cealdd my thh^ which he believed to be contemplated by a 
odurt, if it were contrary to the interests of hi^ country : 
hi9 ddctrine, whether addressed to the prince or to the 
peasant, was equally suitable to the duties of thie reflective 
ranks. He loved the gentle Melancthon, his fellow- 
iabourer, and admired his superior learning. He might 
condemn his opponents; but he did not, like Calvin, aUow 
himself to persei^ute them. Tfaoi^ unconquerably sted- 
fiist in presence of the emperor and the empire, and in his 
opj^osition to all the art: and power of Ronie^ he was in 
private life a good man and a cheerful companion; and- so 
difflnterested, that he left at lus decease scarcely any thing 
but debts. - , . 

: Ulrich Zwingli, pastor of the foundation of the BIe$sed . 
Virgin in Einsidel, and afterwards at Zurich, had, at a still 
eaijier period^ testified against the prevailiBg abuses; but 
had he not been ai^ed by the fiery zeal of Luther, and by 
his incessant attacks on the common enemy, Zwing]^ like 
many otfaa- well-mefB»ing preachers of truth, would have 
Trained unknown, or would at least have failed to<pro-^ 
duce any important revolution. . He possessed the soul of a 
patriot and republican^ • which: manifested itself not less in 
his 1^1 than in his religious undertakings : for he did not 
satisly himself with leading his church into the way of 
truth only; but endeavoured to give to his country all the 
pijndples and habits necessary to the preservation of free- 
dom. He was as zealous in the cause of dvil order, of do- 
mestic virtue, and of the beneficent , policy of peq^etual 
peace, as in his controversial pursuits. His 'Speeches in- 
sphred an irresistible feeling of the necessity of reform. : 

JLiater than ei^er of these, arose Jeui Chaavin: (Qalvin) 
of Noyon in' Pidurdy, a teacher at Geneva. This man, 
logellier with the qiirit of an ancient l^gi^ator,. possessed 
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ft genius aid peculiarities^ which gave him in some te^ 
spects deci^d advantages : his &ilings were only the 
redmidancy eF those virtues, by means of which he bo* 
complished his work. He also was endued with inde&ti-^ 
gable industry in the stedfast pursuit of one object, and 
with immovable firmness in bis principles and his duty : 
in life and in death he exemplified the seriousness and the 
d^ity of &' Boman censor. He contributed in an extra- 
ordinary degree to the freedom of Geneva; and his autho* 
rity united the frequently dissenting administrators. From 
the infiiienee of his situation and of his native latiguagef 
he i^isted even more than he foresaw^ in accelerating 
the progress of the human mind :> for among the Crf nevese 
sad the French, the principle of free discussion, on 
which he was obliged at first to ground his own proceed^ ' 
ings, and which he afterwards endeavoured in vain to ccm* 
troj, became more fruitful of consequences than among^ 
nations^ less iiiquiaitive than the former, and less audaciqiis 
than the latter. Philosophic ideas ^ere hence developed 
by degrees; which, if not sufficiently pure from the pas* 
sions and views of their promulgators, have at . least ba* 
ni^d a host of gloomy and injurious prejudices, and have 
opened prospects of genuine wisdom in the conduct of life 
and. of superior happiness. 

Th^se consequences did not, however, appear immedi- 
aitdy : on the contrary, religious controversies gave a wrong 
direction to many acute minds, and furnished them with 
employments which are no longer interesting to. us: 
MFhereas we find in the writings of Italians of that age, and of 
a still earlier period, more noble principles of human and civil 
Ufe^ and a more unfettered philosophy. It is neverthekss 
true^ that these latter writers, misled by passion and by evil 
example,. surpassed in many respects the bounds of mio- 
deration; while the nK>re considerate people of the North 
rtiqoired cooler and more accurate investigations. 

laitber, as it jsasily h^ipens in^revolutionB, was cairriedi 



ptiwipaiij. by owtn^tion and 'op|>OBitioii» oduch £lrther 
than he at first intended \o go ; and his cause haying once 
been adopted by the nation^, became invincible^ The pecu- 
liar character of the work which he performed, was how-* 
ev^r, like all good religioua institutioBs, n^ative: he 
taught nothuig essentially new. What can man know of 
lihii]^ above the jsphere of his senses, mcMre then has been 
eomprised in our records, sentiments, > and wishes, from 
early times ? But he* destroyed a great portion of the 
strange garb in which truth had been, in darker ages, en- 
veloped, if not totally hidden. What be su£Eered to re^ 
main, becanse the newly-opened eye was as yet too. weak to 
tednre the full splendor of the day, he left to the labours of 
later and more mature ages. The BibH of which he made 
an.^coellent translation, was the foundaticHi and support 
of bis whole system. 

Frederick the Wise, elector of Saxony, protected tike 
raingpu'ty with the moderation peculiar to his character. 
John, his brother and successor, was the chief of that 
body which acquired the name of Protestants, by their ^ 
{HTotest at the diet at Spired against the regulaticoia of tbe, 
^ emperor and the Romish party : he was already inclined to 
risk evcFy thing in defence of the new doctrine. The Pror 
testants soon afterwards delivered to the empmr at Augfe 
burg, a confession of fiiith^ fay . which their professions 
acquired a definite form ; and the union which the princes 
of their party formed at Smalkalde gave them political 
knportance. > 

The war which was conducted by Jdsn 
' Frederidc, elector of Saxony, Phil^ famit* 
grave of Hesse Cassd, and other protestant princes, against 
Charles the Fifth, brc^e out on the death of Francis the 
First and of Luther, which happened nearly at the same 
time^ and aboul> fifteen years' aftar the conclusioa of the 
league of Smalkalde^ ^ Tkis, Uke ahtnost all wars earned 
on by a combmation of several ttatea against m indi* 
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tidual power, was conducted in a feeble and unconnected 
manner. 

The cause received but little assistance from the popular 
enthusiasm for thenew&ith^ because the first ardour of 
this feeling had subsided; and the contest was managed too 
exclusively by the rulers, without suiBeient participation oh 
the side of the people. The elector, moreover, as well as 
many others of his party, satisfied dbemselves with devoutly 
waiting for miracles, instead of performing the wonders of 
heroism. The consequence of this error was, that the 
elector was defeated in the battle of Miihlberg, and made 
prisoner. A similar fate, shortly after, befell the land- 
grave, who had submitted with imprudent confidence in 
the good fidth of his enemy. 

Charles^ free from his rival of France, and from the op- 
position of the Germans, forgot, in the fulness of his joy, 
the moderation which had generally distinguished his cita- 
. . ^ ' ractcr : he now thought himself master of the 

empire, and took no pains to conceal this 
opinion i be had conquered owing to th^ want of ability 

^ rather than to the weakness of his enemies ; and his future 
amduct was more calculated to irritate than to terrify. 
Francis, whom he had so often defeated in vain, a|id whom 
he had formerly made prisoner at the battle of Pavia, 
was no more. Henry the Second, whose qualities were 
less brilliant than those of his father, by forming a con- 
nection with the very prince who had chiefly contributed 
to Charles's late victory, became more dangerous, to the 
emperor than the latter had been with all his wars, which 
were carried on with valour, but. almost without plan. 
Maurice, duke of Saxony, as well as the present elector, 

- y^ss great-grandson to. Frederick the Good ; but Ernest 
had transmitted the electorate to his sons, Frederick the 
Wise, and Jphn the Stedfast, who was the father of John 
Frederick : Maurice had inherited the territory of Meissen 
from his grandfather duke Albert, his unde George, and 
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hU £^ber' Heniy. He^ aa well as the elector, and the 
ftthers of both them, was. attachaj to the doctrines of Lu- 
ther: but remarking the political failures of John Fre^ 
derick, and either fbreseeihg.'in them, a source of advantage 
to Jbimsel^ or fearing that the whole house of Saxony 
might become a sacrifice to these errors, he attached him- 
sdf to the party of the emperor. The latter, after the vie - 
•in ^^ ^^ Miihlberg, bestowed on him the 

i, ' electoral dignity, which, together with die ter- 

ritory, has er^r. since remained in the junior line. Wheii 
the .en^ieror afterwards became dther. suspected,, or d^ 
^tedas a;deapot by his own party, Maurice resolved to 
^acquire renown, among the Protestants, as he had' already 
derived power from bis former oMmection.with the catholic 
party.; :He deceived the emperor as /to the object of his 
preparations; and made bis attack so suddenly, that Charles, 
An instead of offering aa^ resistance, saved himself 

.../. Y ' by a precif^itate flight ; and the council of Trent 
was^obliged to diqierse. The imprisoned p«Qces were 
hereupon. set at liberty; and the disturbancei in' the empire 
were settled, first by a convention concluded at.Passati^ 
. and aftekwards by a formal peace' in matters 

A. D. 1555. /. 1. . 

of religion. 

Maurice^ however, did not live to witness this contract r 
he died in the bloom of his youth, of the wottnds wfaicb 
he bad received^ His brother Augustns, the 
most prudent prince of his age, concluded a 
compact at Naumburg, with the fiunily of John Fre- 
derick, who was also lately deceased. By this agreement, 
Augustus retained the electoral dignity, and 
* the princes of the line of Ernest rec^ved Al- 
tenbur^ in addition to their other, hereditary territories in 
Thuringia. The decease of the counts of Hennebeig i£m 
terwacds contributed to the aggrandisement of both these 
- . branches of the house of Saxony. VWhile 

*^ Maurice war obliging the emperor .to'i^reati 
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Henly the SeciMid had caqqaered the ecclesiattical princi^ 
{Milities of Meiz, Toulj and Verdun. jRocfaua of Lytiar 
had in Tain endeavoured to retard the enemy, before the 
first <^ these places^ by his defence, in which art he was 
the most distingiiiahed .man of the age* By these con- 
quests France obtained firm footing in the midst of Lor«- 
raine. The bishops transferred to the king the authority 
which they had hitherto exercised over their dties ; and the 
latter henceforward maintained in the German empire a 
power divided between the bead and the remote members. 

From tills period the kings of France ceased to prosecute 
thdr Italian wars. The dukedom of Mikn, which Charles 
the Fifth had wrested fitnn the former king, was conferred^ 

' ^ ^ after the death of Francesco Sfansa, on die 
son of the emperor ; and nothing now f^ 
nudned to the French in Italy, but the marquisate of 8ar 
luaEto. On the other hand, the sitiMtion of afiairs in 
Germany became continually more important : the greater 
dynasties, as those of Saxony 4ind Bavaria, having introduead 
a la(wfor the indivisibili^ of their dominions, which pro^ 
videdforthe ftiture against those frequent pardtions that 
had fimnerly enfeebled diem. By these means their power 
acquired a degree of solidity which rendered their alliance 
m(Hre valuable t but at the same time die overthrow of such 
a dynasty became an olgect of greater solicitude, in pro* 
portion as the consequences must necessarily be of greater 
importance to die conqueror. 

SECTION m. 

, CONCLUSION 07 THE AGE OF CHARLES THE FIFTH. 

. QaAMueBf more enfeebled by diseases which had im« 
pejred his vital powers^ and by* various causes of dissatlsr 
fiM<don» than fay age^ took the rcaoliidon» sooa after the 
condnsioii of d^ rdigions peace, whrily to withdraw him- 
self from piddic affiui^ In lus ynndk ke had given up his 



^ ^ ^ hiTMUtarj dommions in GermAny to fafs 

brother ; and during one of theae frequent m- 

terralB in ivhidi his confidence in his own fortune fisuled 

' . .. him, had caused Ferdinaind instead of his 

own son to be declared king of the IUHnaii% 

or preaiinpttfe sucoeasor to the imperial crown: in like 

aattiner he now actoally transferred the ^npire to the 

. . former, and all hts other dominions t9 

A.D. 1555—1556. - , ' T? J . 

the latter. Endeavotura were in vam 

used to obtain Uppu* Alsace and Breisach for Philip, in 

ovdar that he mig^l havc^ as possessor of Biigrgunc^i . a 

raad through hia own territory to the Rhine; .«pi.d that the 

Marer oovmection with^the Netherlands might reqiiain open 

tkcttk this aide. From these cauaca, oomhiiied with other 

oireaaMtancei^ a long disunion aiose between the polities 

of the court of Vienna and those of Madrid. This wa% 

howerer, fortunate for the people of those times: aa4 if) 

as there ia reaaom to believe, domiiiions of too great extcvEit 

avenoifiivourable to the.interei^ of humamty, it jiaa abo 

tended to the prosperity of later ages. Who can lialdiihiite 

the erib which Fiance might have suffered, if she had been 

emonnded by the donanions of i%iiip^ daring her cinl 

wars of forty years? And if he had been empeator,. how 

wmaidthe Hollanders have been able to erect themselves 

into an independent states when ikty most have had .to 

coiitend with the whole power of the imperial crown, 

added to their other difficulties? 

L<nig before this time^ after the battle (tf* 

Mohacs, ill which Levris king of Hungary 

and Bohemia had fallen^ Ferdinand had b^n chosen l^ag 

by the pri&ees and nobles, mnnicipaUtie^ and popaI}M!;e of 

* ^ ^ the kingdom of Bohemia, on condition of con- 

A.£kl527. J, . ^ . .7 J. 

finning tbeir consfeitution ; a pKQOpwJmgf as 

they alkgpd, comonant with their estabhahed frMom* . A 

almila^Beifocialioii took pkoe in Hungary^ in pttrsuanofi^ |t 

oompiifet whioh had hem tonctaded in the taneof the ggittJ^ 
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father of hewk. But in this obuntary the snlttn Sqlymao, sJL* 

thcmghhefdledofsuGcefls in theoige of Vienna, . 

'as well as in some of his ot!i«|r iakkaopikedf had 

contrived* with the assistance of a powtrfiil domestic party, 

to give effectual support to John Zapoyla, the reliel vaywode 

of Transylvania: and. Ferdinand could: neither aoqoirs.si^* 

cure possession of the royal dignity in Bohemia dnrii^ 

the life of John, nor obtain cpmmand, even after bict. 

death, of the capital city of Ofen toirether 

A. D. 1540. .. , ^ pu *js «-^^^ :/ 

with a lai^ part <if its^M^aioent territory, or 
of the principidity of Tramjivania.' The firmer deseaidiid 
to the swjoessGvs of Solyman, and the latter rmiained un- 
der the dominton of John, and <:f.a film of prinoes moet- 
(o( whom maiatained a good un&rstondiog with the.Octo- ' 
man Porte^ and occasioned great uneaainess to Ae kiag of 
Huqgary. 

Meanwhile tlie iatanal power of F^rdmaBd^ and of his 
suooesaors, was increasing: soine disturbances had taken 
place in Bohemia about the time of thebattle.of MiUbeig^ 
a.t which period the power of the. iii^pipwii ajipiHiiiil to he, 
at its greatest heij^i; and F«rdh|MQid lpdk.«iwiBfii^.i>f 
this q^rtonity tpdrcomscribe the uucobMbII^ fineedm 
of eleotioD, wfaadi the states, composHk^ principally .of 
Hussites, had hitbeiio exercised. The. wars which were 
carried on against the. dreaded enemy of the Christisa 
aoomfi^ served as a pretence for introducing; imposts wUdi 
here as well as in Silesia were speedSy Tendered ^Mipebial: 
iM)r^9lw> exited the aseal of the most distinguished princes 
andJfaaights'; ^od, above all, they made it appear ind»- 
pensAijf'^'ndoefliiaiy, for the security of the west 6£ Europe^ 
that the .power of the bouse of Austria dmnid be a^g* 
Biented. :•:-;.;,.. 

The prudeni; 'and laudable adBahMstrytion of Ferdinand, 
aod e^iedaUyv^hait of'Maaonnii^ die Seo^nd, lAo go^ 
veroed allthe siityects of hisiongdmn, withoot regard to 
ibetr arddes of faifli, with paternal mildaess, caotributod 
greatly to the same end. 
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SECTION IV, 

ST4TE OF AELIGIOUS PARTIES. 

Those persons who exercised the greatest influence on 
the progress of agriculture and commerce, were to be found 
among the Calvinists; This sect had received from it» 
republican founders, the spirit of economy and strict mo- 
rality : while others surpassed them in the fine arts, and in 
every occupation that demands a vivid imagination, their 
principal pursuits were the acquisition of property, and the 
severe sciences. They were attached to freedom, on ac- 
count of the security which it gives to life and property; 
but they were less remarkable for desire of innovation^ 
than for stedfastness in the defence of their inherited or ac- 
quired rights. The disciples of Luther were their equals 
with respect to industry and economy; but were^ on 
the whole, more attached to the pleasures of social life. 
Th^ brought Saxony into so flourishing a condition, as well 
with regard to industry as to literature and science^ that 
this electorate acquired a sort of authoritative pre-eminence 
over most of the other German states, in all that relates to 
taste and learning. The diversity of character which each 
sect thus acquired^ rendered the people of the various 
states of Germany^ at least as foreign to each other, as to 
the French or Spaniards ; and, under such circumstance^ 
the common feeling necessary to the unity of a nation, 
could not long subsist 

It was owing chiefly to the exertions of die Jesuits, that 
^e principles of the reformers did not universally obtain 
footings and even superiority. The founder of this order, 
^athis Loyola, a Spmiiard, was a man of warm imagi- 
nation and strong passions; and his whole soul, loidued 
with diese qualities, had abandoned itself in his early years 
to a vehement zeal, for the religion which he professed. 
After having distinguished himself in war, especfally 
^(ffinst the infidels, he became the founder of a reUgious 

VOL. m. c 



order : an occupation to which he had been strongly in- 
clined from his youth* In the monastery of Mbntserrat^ 
which is scarc^j ^QQefsiblf^ sUsflted in a wilderness, and 
elevated q>bove all the ipoyntfiins of Qatalonia^ he c(^ied 
the rules of a spiritual life, which had been prescribed by a 
holy abbbtf & relation, of cardinal Xinienes^ His heated 
imaginatiop represented^, in a vision of the night, Mary 
thci mother of Jesus, from, whom he received the gift of 
continence. At imother tiipe the mycijtery of the Trinity 
was rendered clear to his comprehension, by the tones of a 
harpsichord,. 4>gaint Jesus Christ an4 Satan appeared to 
him in the. fomx pf recruiting officers { and^ likC: the youth- 
ful Hercule^ at the diverging paths of vii^tue and pl^^sure, 
he, of course, cbo^e the better p2vrt 

The original plan of the order of Jesu3 was simple^ de- 
vout, and innocent : after the death of the author, it was 
improved first by I^aine;^ and afterwards by A(][uaviva; 
men who were endued with the deepest knowledge of hu- 
man nature, and immutably stedfast in pursuit of one n^ain 
object. They des^rv^ indeed, to be considered as the 
founders of a spci^ty which will be^r a compariso^ with the 
great institutions of the lawgivers of antiquity : like the 
latter, this system took entire possession, of the will, and of 
all the faculties of the miu(}; like them it inspired its meip- 
bers with eictr^rdina^y activity^ and infysed a spirit qf 
obedience so ijnplici^ that the whole ord^r resemble;} a 
healthy body, actuated by a vigorous sonL Whoever en- 
tered into the, society, renounced,. as it were, his individual 
' existence, and submitted, himself soul and hpdy^ to the 
general, as though his, Toice was actually that of Jj^i^ 
Christ. He now stood in t|;ie relation of son and broths 
to the order, apd, abandoned all lus former ^d. soci^. Tda- 
tions: he might accept offices^^ but not without th^ cp^rant 
pf the general, whose known wUl, even whjpn npt fpriQa]J|y 
€|:(pres8ed, was to be^ his pn|y l^aw. T]hie cprres^n^mo^ 
and the learned uAdertnkin^ of the whple of^^, were 



fAaMi Uddtfr tb^ ^HfvctioiK of tfan offiMr. It wm ferbid«> 
d^ to mak* ftny fmefpfetfttioftS) otjecdons) or cot^^otut^is, 
reJatSng to Hl6 OfHl^i^ Of to any thing thatjie did dr fiiight 
do. £yery iftdividudl Was a j^uity afid no loiig^ a Spa^ 
iikrd, ot li GetvAtiUi of it Freiicbiiiftii^ and ho man wm 
allowed to karbouf a partial i^Rlietion for adjr prine^ ot any 
<30ifiltr)r. The oonfi^tutioti ol tbe Jt6ail«^ in iOiiie pattkxH 
lai^ reiilaiMdas€cr;et: 6V6n the Pope wad aequakit^loaly 
With 4b# spirit of Ib^r institution ; and l*aul tb« Third had 
alldFWod rit^rations to ^ ihadey witfa^tiC f^nifi^ to ba 
informed ift what th^y o^risted 

, The first fr^itamity was edtablidla4 jfy l^udtufll Aqua^ 
viva ; and the order, in a short time^ possessed congrega- 
tions of both sexes in every country : here a secret was 
imparted to an individual; th^e a key 'to the house of 
prayer was given to another : all participated in the privilege 
of indulgence, and in the good works of the whole com- 
munity. The order was divided into . six assistances, and 
eadi of the latter into forty provinces ; it pesiseased 4^38 
colleges, md 22,500 publicly acknowledged BnembeFs; 

We will not invest^te the merits of the Jesuits with 
aregaord to princes or to human bb^x^ but their history 
pvores that they understood the art of disiseminatiBg aiid of 
confirming certain ideas; that they poifseased the niean^ of 
dttvating feeble mdividuals to the authoiity of lords of the 
«M*di and of its kings^ aad of f^ing tSiem^ as far as man 
. €an be raisedy above the insiabiKly of foirtune ; and thai they 
kmrw how to provide support for the liiture dlurati<m of their 
aociety. History li^rds no iniCitutiofi, since A» timo of 
PyAagoras^ whidi has be^ foaad ccipablie, ]ike this, «if 
^srifijg laws succsessfitfy t& savages^ to half-dvilized man^ 
and to nations in a very advanced Stog$ of refine^^aeot. 
Ihe : Jesuits, without eKtemel s^lendowr, had more Ua&or 
•alios HI etateBsiyekiagdloms than any wtdes: had before poa- 
trtssUi osri, witlioiit baiog AemseMs moidssi they esBaia- 
plified whatever wfts wortiby of imitatiion in die Uves ef the 

c 2 
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r^^pdar and .secular clergy. It is said thai they made a 
distinction between those despots who w6re also usurpers, 
and those who were tyrannical in the exercise of their 
legitimate authority; and that they held it lawful for any 
man to destroy the latter, while they only permitted the 
people to emancipate themselves from the yoke of the 
former. They are also accused of allowing breaches of 
morality of every kind, if it were for the advantage of the 
order: in reality, they were all things to all men ; in Spain 
and in America they showed themselves to be masters of 
policy; in France they were men of great learning; and in 
the catholic parts of Germany, the patrons of prejudice. 



SECTION V. 

OF THE SITUATION OF THE DOMINIONS OF CHARLES THE 
FIFTH AT HIS DECEASE. 

In the commencement of the rdgn of Charles the Fifths 
the Spaniards made aii attempt to recover their political 
fiieedom; but their endeavours were unsuccessful, and they 
were thenceforward content to obey. In other enterprises^ 
however, as well as in inventions and literary produc-* 
tions, they still displayed, during this century, their ancient 
spirit of bold enterprise; while the Germans were devoted, 
on one hand, to religious controversies, and on the other, 
to the grosser pleasures of sensuality. This diversity of 
tihatacter rendered it not easy for one individual to govern 
both nations ; and th^ difficulty was still further increased 
by some peculiar circumstances in the situation of certain 
parts of Germfuiy: thus, on one side. Saxony and Bfaur 
denburg were incessantly adc^ting r^ulations excellehtly 
calculated to augment their resources, by promoting dvil 
carder and cultivation; and on anotiier, it was necessary to 
maintain a very cautious policy towards the princes: of the 
Palatinate on account of their vicinity to Francew 
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Charles the Fifth neither attached die princes and people 
of his dominions by confidence and affection, nor held 
them effectually in check by the influence of fear. His 
habits of life were simple^ and resembled those of a private 
nobleman. He usually rose early, and dined at nine 
o'clock; fi*om one o'clock, his time was occupied by 
dancing-parties until five, when he supped. His provisions 
•were chiefly furnished by the country in which he happened 
to reside; but in that age, foxes, seals, and other animals 
which are now banished from the tables formed a part of 
the entertainment. In his clothing also, and domestic 
regulations, he was remarkably moderate. It was, how- 
ever, his greatest misfortune^ that he could never conceal 
the dissimulation of his character : his words were few, ex- 
pressed slowly, and in a low unvarying tone : in fact, 
nothing spoke but his tongue, and nime believed him* 
This potentate, in his fifty-sixth year, gave the world the 
extraordinary and astonishing spectacle of the renunciation 
^f all his crowns ; and withdrew to the monastery of St. Just, 
which is situated among well*watered gardens and meadows 
in the plains of Estremadura : there he lived with his sisters^ 
the widowed queens of France and Hungary, like a man 
whose happiness is entirely independent of external great- 
ness ; who felt the charm of equality ; and who, having 
abandoned the business of the worid, was best qualifiied to 
estimate its worth. He passed two yeai!!B, and 
termmated his life, in tnis retirement; 

The emperor had given Spain, Milan, Naples and Sicily, 
the Netherlands and America, to his son Philip. Mexico 
and Peru would have been totally depopulated, had not 
Charles set boundis to the pursuits of avarice and fanattdsm, 
by commanding that the Indiaii tribes should be re-esta» 
blished, and the mines worked by imported slaves. 'The 
aborigines of these countries had not made such progress 
ill the arts of civil life, as to deserve a comparison with the 
inhabitants of Europe; for they were . unacrjualnted with 
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irony the ptiA^^ipal infitniniait of sgrif^Uure; they were 
%n6rftnt of the arts of writing and of tha u^ of cpia a« aa 
iiistrument of a&mmerca i and derived their subsistence 
hem the spontaneous prodttetions< of their bountiful aoiL 
It was, in &ct, from this time^ that their butnlets begao to 
improTO in extent, in strength and civil r^uktiona; in 
other words, that their tatmsj according to the European 
acceptation of the word, began to be numerous: but it is 
imposiedble to say to what d^ree of civilization th^iae nations 
" mi^U have attained, if they had escaped the temporal and 
spiritual deqiotism of tha Spaniards, to whose yoke they 
Were now subjected. 

Charles had eontriyed to draw from all the other couiv 
tries which his son inherited from him, as well as from 
America, sums as large as it was possible to obtain without 
ivritatiog the peofie to measures of viol^it reostenoa. The 
consequence of these preceediDgs was a eontest between the 
difierent nations of the Spanish monarchy and die eonrl> 
which became every day more obvious i the people of theae 
'countries endeavoured to asaintaiB th^ rights in thek' an- 
cient forma, while the ixnperor was attempting to subdue 
the spirit o£ Kbeitf. In Itidy and 8pain» the court sue* 
oeeded in establishing its uncontrouled authority} whiles 
in the Netherknds, the peeple recovered their fireedeon. 
But the apparent advantages which the government hud 
.ganiedl iq the former instances, enfeebled the foundation of 
V the monarchy to sudi a degree^ that it haa ever since been 
found iHipessiUe to esLcke^ among those degenerate people, 
any considerable spirit of enterprise fcr useful undertakings. 
Rulevs are willing enough to eeeoiir^e! industry in the .aarts 
and in productive branohea of science provided that dseir 
sutgeets will consent to abstain from discussiona rektii^ to 
their own rights, and will submit to. the dictste of their 
goveamprs as to the disposal of their property. 

Similar principles came genercJfy into practice. la the 
history of the princes of the German empire^ new and iia- 



creased taxes on land and on con8umt>tion, b^pn to be 
observable. The dangers wbieb tbteMened the state, or the 
necessity for an expenditure suitable to the spirit of the 
age, were usually the pretebces for these impositions; and 
when by enstom thigr had beeoln^ supportable^ it wa9 not 
daffioill to find reasons for rendering tfietn perpetual* 

Tk« pl*inceB of the empire framed their l|rstem of Jntcrmd 
gdlremment^ ki other re8peet% dn the model of thd im'>- 
perial adminisiration of justice, which had subsisted e?er 
since the time bf Maximililm the First Even in &e reign 
of<}harles the FifUi, a dealer in ^ttle had the boldness to 
make war against the electors of Saxony ahd Brandenbni^* 
This disilirbancey it i^ tnie^ Was remedied ;. but it wa^ 
dioii^t aO highly dnngavovrnf that Joaohifn the Sectad, 
elector of Bi'andtoburg, coiild find no better means of 
resistaBcfe against th^ leader and his bahdittiy than to Am* 
ploy the pubHc €Ke6ntioner of Berlin to ctitice him into 
thfit dty: he fell into the sniu^e; but maintail^ his rights 
.in ApuUidaudiencey whi<ih lasted three houfs^ in saek m 
XBMiner ft! to e^te a eonsiderable degree of synbpatkyi 
and thoi^ he Was at ket executed oi^tke whed^ Uie etec^* 
lor aftdd ilet afterwards refl^dt eo the tramadiom wkiiowt 
temofs0« . , * . 

It nwst he confessed, however, that nos* of iite j^eerf 
di^wed greater dexterity in augis^tkg their revenue thai 
in regulating their expences : even the prudent Saxony Vm*, 
dericky was content to imSSar the progress of refonnatiDn, 
enfy MS conditio^ that it sbonld iwi' praisuihe to approndi 
his toiurti Sumptnooe CTtertaiiWiwirts^ gaaoDg^ hwt^ianut 
hmteui §bA sdqfltesiTr iiMliva^ gave i'iae ^Very where to 
financial embarrassment. 
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SECTION VI. 

7BANCE. 

Lewis th6 Twelfth bad diminished the ^cp^ses of bis 
government to the bidf of their former amount ; but Fmnci» 
the First, at the beginning of his reign, departed from the 
frugal maxims of his predecessor. His views were usually 
just; but they were often warped by passion; and even 
policy afforded a seeming justification of his errors : he 
believed that & splendid court would augment hi& authority 
by its^imposing effect, and would allure the nobles to quit 
their retirement ; while habits of expensive dissipatioa 
would destroy their resources, and would by that mean& 
remove one of the greatest obstacles to the absolute power 
of the monarch. Lewis the Twelfth had resorted to tern-* 
porary means, perhaps to the sale of offices, for the pufrpose 
of defraying the e]q>^ises of his wats : whereas Francis in- 
creased the assessment of a standing inmost called the taiile, 
a tax which produced in his time nine millions. But when, 
in advanced age, he began to perceive the vanity of ex- 
pencdve pleasures, and the ill consequences of neglected 
economy and of bad example^ he repaired the disorder of 
hill finances by more strict attention to such subjects, paid 
his debts, and left at his decease 1,700,000 dollars in bis 
treasury. 

, Menry, though by the favour of circumstances he was 
more, fortunate in the early part of his reign, was neither 
equal to Francis in understanding nor in energy: and he 
sufiered himself to be goyenied by the selfish and vicious 
persons who surrounded him. 
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SECTION VIL 

THE POPS. 

Ths treasDiy of the holjrsee was now exhausted, ia 
consequenoe of the enterprises of the &mily of Borgia^ 
whose politic plans had been frustrated by obstacles which 
could not be foreseen ; and of the wars of Julius the Second, 
or RoTere, who entertained the grand design of driving the 
barbarians out of Italy. About this time the great ca- 
thedral of papal Christendom was begun to^ be reared, ac- 
cording to the plan of Bramant^ over the graves of the 
apostles ; and Leo the Tenth, of Medici, who set no limits 
either to his expenditure or to his boun^, .aggravated the 
distresses of the treasury by his profusion, which obliged 
him, as we, have already seen, to have recourse to the as* 
idstance of the Fuggers of Augsburgf the most opulent 
&mily in Europe^ who had laid the foundation of their 
prosperity in the unobtrusive and industrious pursuits of 
cominerce, and the immense profit accruing to them from 
the quicksilver mines of QuadalcanaL 

Among the succeeding pontiS, namely, Hadrian the 
Sixth, who was a pious theologian ; Clement the Seventh of 
Medici, who was endowed with excellent faculties in several 
respects, yet not with such qualities as were necessary to the 
prosperity of the pontificatef in times so difficult; the crafty 
Paul the Third, who, however, was more solicitous for the 
welfare of his fiunily, the Famesi, than for that of the holy 
see; Julius the Third, who was liberal in his manner of life, 
and munificept in his disposition; and Carafifa, or Paul the 
Fourth, remarkable for his haughty monastic severity;—* 
among all these persons, who successively, sat in the pon- 
tifical chair, there was no individual who possessed the 
talents that were requisite for retrieving the disordered 
finances of the see. In Germuiy also the Reformation 
was nearly as injuribus to the interests of the pope in the 



cadiolic, AS ia die protestant states : the courts most remark^ 
able for devotion^ or at lieast for hypocrisy, kissed his feet^ 
while they were busily engaged m fettering his hands. 

It was fortunate that Francis bad concluded a compact 
relating to the liberties of the Gallican chtircb, a short time 
befcHre the appearance of Luther. In consequence of this 
concordat, which had been attempted to be carried under 
Lewis the Eleventh, but which was at that time def^ted 
by the efforts of the parliament and of the tiniversity, af^ 
fiiirs relating to the benefices were removed from the ton^ 
troul of the untractable parliament, to that of the minister 
of state, who was more inclined to pay regard to pcilitieal 
circumstances; yet writers of later times confirm^ the 
Gallican church in the maxim, <^ that the pope has no 
ri^ to consider the' bishops as merely hk substitutes, and 
the synods as councils dependent on his will.'' The court 
took advantage of this disposition, ahd made so good use 
of the means ^within its power, that the Romans t^ere 
obliged to abandon all hopes of deriving any revenue from 
the diurch of France^ without itii own permission, con- 
jointly with that of the king. The court asserted and exer- 
cised the right of holding provincial synods; and these 
assemblies ratified this principle, ^ that when the pope 
swerves, in matters of doctrine, from the established forms; 
when he becomes heretical or scbismatidal, and when he 
stands in need of reformation, the conncils are superior to 
him.^' Even the monks no longer venCnreid to maintain bis 
in&Uibility, but merely to assert Asttf among different 
propositions, ^Aof is to be preferred which is the most di- 
rectly opposed to the heretics: and it became, in the end, 
the prevailing opinion, that infallibiMty is to be ascribed 
only to the church. This way of thinking mitigated ^ 
severity of the duty of implicit belief, and rendiered the 
Romish more dependent on the royal court; white tire 
latter, by means of the numerons presentations to spiritual 
dignities, v'bichit appropriated to rtsdf^ acquired a power- 

II 
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fui uislrumeat for renderiog tbe nobility dependeil. Some 
gpiendid relics of the magnific€;nt hierarchy of Roise were 
howerer suffered* through tbe collusion of the two courts* 
to remain in France; and it is easily conceivable that ca- 
tholicisn]/ thus modified, must have been fiur more agree* 
able to a regal government, than the republican s{Hiit of 
tbe Reformation. 

SECTION VIII. 

PORTUGAL. 

Thjs popes, pwhaps without being aware of what they 
were assisting to bring about, (since even the Roman go< 
vemment has more often availed itself of circumstances than 
called them forth) contributed to estaUish the political system 
of John the Third, by which the Portuguese nation was 
tal^eoted to oppression. John might pos^bly feel all the 
devotion to tbe holy chair which he professed ; but it is 
certain that the iirat effect of the inquisition, and of the. far 
vourable recaption he gave to the Jesuits^ was to incrpase 
his revenue, and to render his authority more absolute. 

This prince^ from whose reign the decay of Portugal may 
be dated, endeavoured to ren^r hhnself master of the 
rkhea of the 'Jews, of which nation, though they had been 
banishtd by hisgrandfiither, his kingdom contained agrei^ 
iramber, who were however obliged to ooneeal the psa^ 
ftasioiL of tfadr fiiith. The king manifested so violent a 
43esire for the estabUsbment of the inquisiticm ia hia domi* 
nioii% IB order, by its means, to discover this devoted race^ 
and to punish them by confiscation and death, that Fad 
Hm Thirds wfa<^ as well as other pontiffi,. sometimes bad 
recaoitrse to them fi>r pecuniary assistance^ long refused hie 
coocunreiKei At ko^th, however, John obtained the ob-^ 
ject of bis deairt ; and first the royal eeofesior^ aad ffter 
bun a aoA of the kin^ were afipmnted general ii^oisitors 
ofikefidlb: inmediAtdlytbeMMMeeeomtiditanhi^^ 
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to be appointed, as servants of the faoly tribunal, and* t0 
attefid these miserable wretchies to the stake. Similar tri- 
bunab were^ in a short dme^ erected at Evora, at C!oiml»?ay 
and at Gob, in the East-Indies; and the property of the 
criminab flowed rapidly into the royal treasury, as the 
eourt was directed, by positive instructions, rather to spare 
the lives than the seductive riches of the accused. 

John the Third had the honour of being the very first 
king who received the Jesuits. His minister at Rome re- 
commended the rising order as missionaries for India ; and 
whilst Francis Xavier was spreading religion and the faiAe 
of his order in that part of- the world, Simon liodriguez 
obtained such an ascendancy over the king, as to induce 
him to assume the title of especial guardian and adminis- 
trator of the society ; and to impose it on himself, as a duty, 
to sign all the proposals which th^ should send to him, 
without investigation or delay. At Coimbra the Jesuits 
performed penetehtial processions, and their lives were ex- 
amples of Spartan severity. This spectacle of voluntary 
poverty and rigid discipline procured them great credit 
with the people : but the university raised its warning voice 
against the order, which evidently aspired to a superiority 
over all the prerogatives of kings, and all the rights of na- 
tiorn. The municipality of Oporto forbade parents, under 
pain of fiirfeiting the privileges of citizenship, to allow their 
children to be educated among them ; and cardinal Henry, 
one o£ the king^s son^ was hostile to their interest On the 
other hand,' the king, the queen and the court, remained 
zealously devoted to Rodriguez and his successor Oonsale?. 
The opposition was chiefly founded on the jealousy of the 
monks, who perceived the advantages which the Jesuits 
would derive from the combination they affected of the 
characters of the regular and secular clergy, as well as from 
the novelty of their rules^ their distinguidied activity, the. 
favomr of the nobles, and the instmction of the rising gene- 
ration. The king committed to (heir care the education 
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of his grandson; apd they •8q)|irated the young Teotonio 
from his father, the duke of Braganza^ by force: for to the 
humUity by which they acquired the ccmfidenpe of the de^ 
jK>tic king, they united, under favourable circumstance^ 
a sufficient degree of boldn^s. Don John submitted him* 
self to the authority of their general, and was rewarded by 
' A ,. the honour of beinff buried in the garb of the 

order. 

There existed, in fiict, a tacit conqiirai^ of the supreme 
powers, temporal and spiritual, against the constitutional 
jrighls of the people, which eflfected the annihilatim of the 
priviliges of the different ranks ; and in order to evade. the 
necessity of obtaining their consent to the raising of new 
taxes, their rulers imposed them under ancient names. The 
affiurs of the courts were managed by the intrigues of eo- 
desiasttOB, until, in the eighteenth century, when the snb#> 
mission of the people appeared unbo^^ed, the kings 
wiehled the whole force of absolute power, and csnsed it to 
;be fi^t.even by the Jesuits and the church* 

But in the times of which we are treating the pope 
found it necessary to conduct himself with extreme caution 
towards the imperial court : in France he was obKgcd to 
give up many things, an ordor to avoid the loss of bis whole 
influence^ andeq)eciaUy the annates: in Spain and Portia 
^ he ^unteaanced the introduction of the absolute power 
oiibe monarch;, but it was necessary to take measures for 
preserving dus authority under the control of the Jesuits : 
while in Italy the temporal jHrindpality of the states <^ the 
church was founded on arms and negodations. 

SECTION IX. 

ITALY. 

Pon^ Julius the Second seized on Bologn% and put m 
end to the influence of the Beii^vogli, who had h^ that 
ancient seat of karning under their authority : he. retained^ 
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ihroogh his perseverance^ the sovereignty ot Raveanft, the 
incieiit readenoe oi the Goths and exorcha ; end made his 
«wa nephew, FraiiGesco Maria Rovore, whose lofty mind 
, And haroic courage was worthy of his nnde^ duke of Ur- 
i)mo. Likkmco Gonzaga, the general of Clement the 
&>ventby put an end to the turbulent freedom of Ancona, 
and sut^ted it to the aoithority of the pope;' the court of 
Naples still made an annual acknowledgment of bis feudal 
aoperibrity ; be reckoned the Esti oB Perrara, together with 
Aa Roireri, among the number of his vftssals^ and Paid 
the Third suceeedod in obcainiiig tihte iame dignity for his 
own. loiii Pieto Lodovioo Famese^ which Clement the Se^ 
vGoih had Ibrmady procured for hk fsmty, the Medici. 

When Leo the Tenth assisted to drive the French out of 
lialjv i^ transferred Parma and Piaeensft from the d^ 
minioa of Bfilan to that of the church ; and daring the 
vacancy of the papal dliiir» which fetlowed his^ dealh, 
Panaa offias preserved finr the church by the hisfcHmti 
'Guicciardini, who dififdaycd admivaldb pre^eiiee of mind. 
. . _ Paid the Thisd gave these cities, with the 

A.D.1545. , ^, ,^, ^.., ^7 

Goneent of Charles the Fifth, to hie son^ who 

was akeady ra possession of Caslaro^ imd Ronciglicmi: he 

ntomwi then aa €l^ fief ef the church, with the tille of 

duke.. Piero ]>dewiao^ who, dk>figh ahandeiied to vok^ 

tMNivxesa of aU kindly wwapviaer of slreng tak^its^ waa 

^ _ murdered dmmg the lifr of his ihther: bttt 

A. D, 1547. ^ 

fb& emperor, who* haid given his natural 

daughtfer to lite yoiiHg Oetisvio Fiiniese, and hdd taken him 
under his p i WteetigH^ OBMfiA hm fo mamrtmn his aulhio- 
thority. Octavio reigned nearly forty years, confirmed the 
power of his family, aud tfranamitlied it to his son Alex- 
ander, who was one of the greatest generals of that age. 

Charles the Fifth aggrandized the family of Este, which' 
flhwMdy held' the sovemgB^aflFMochnft, Re^o, flsidt'er- 
Tura, by flnr^ dP CTar^ a ^mmidii #(^h had heai 
fosHeM^hy^braneii' of Ae house of Pfeoef Mirandbto^ 



but wbicb an^t in jvittim to l^iiv^ devoted upon the 
otW brmch pf tl^ feimly* Almost all the atotts of Itolj 
w«r#at t]^ period abioTb^ bgr or dependsnt qb the Spa* 
nish moaacebji : V^nioe aloa^ maiatei&ed tlie appearance of 
•ntire fire^dqai, aod ^nd^tvourod to preaerro a good un- 
derstanding with th0 omperor. It was long a ftindamental 
point ijx tba pQlksy of th»i «Ut% to prcnr«Qt an^r prince from 
bocQwiog too pQwar&l in LombardjTf by the acquisiticm of 
Milan : bui when m irresistible couno of events trans&rrs^ 
tbo btt^ sltate to S^aim ttif swMie coneoltd itseUF with tbe 
reflection^ that it was d^^irable to have a neighbovr so polp- 
ediU ai( to be under hq l^mptatimi to aggrandias Umself at 
the expeiisys of the republic; .and who besides oonld not 
adopt meaawres of that naturet withcMit cKcHing tbe abtrm 
of the other powers of Eswpe. 

Genoa bad pbiced bersjelfundertba protection ctWlnmoe; 
and tbe fleeter pari of bee nobles ware soldiers m ihe ser^ 
irioe of Finnoie the Sljrsfc: bot this st&te of dependanee was 
not even ce«ipei«sated by imeniei repose; as tibe ibctione of 
the Adorn end Ftcgosi oontiiuied to distiivb witl^ tbetr 
broil99 the tranquiUily of die state. At length Andrew 
Doruht who^bad beeia ii^red hf die const of Rratios^ r^ 
solved tg^ become tbe Timdecw of Genoe, -and t^. co M fti 
iq[Km h« couotpy. the beoefita of freedom and h^ 

los (wrdei ta aoeomplishk bis purpose, he emteredi into 
connection widi Charleetbo Fifth, appeared uncxpeetediy 
before the city, and was admitted. He began 
like Thrasybuhis^ bj publishing amnesty; and 
proceeded to unite the different parties by intermarriages 
and other civil connections. F&t frcnn attempting, under 
pretense of tbef^^iUip goedl le ariMigate tot UnMelf on odious 
pre-eminenQs^ b^ emde eU tfao lalnBaa of aBj» degree 
of respcfctabtti^ vitb the eweptkm on^ of the Adomi 
wdl^csgpsit eUgjW#^ to tbo^gooegnnioni ; and after having 
^m^ib|*e,d(^ dMwldtaeohoiNtteoary tweiyiaiis, and 
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eight govematoriy and by a council of four hundred, Do« 
ria retired to the simple station of a senator. Thu great 
man, in his 87tfa year, commanded the fleet which secured 
to the Genoese the possession of the island of 
Corsica ; and died in his 94th year, without 
ever having obtained the dignity of doge. 

Corsica had been taken in former times from the Ara^ 
bians, by Hugo Colonua, who delivered the island to the 
pope^ and who afterwards held it as a fief from the latter. 
The citizens of Pisa deprived his fiimily of this possession : 
from them it was taken by the Genome. There subsisted 
from that time an hereditary enmity between the wealthy 
Genoese and the unpolished Corsicans. At length Sampiero 
of Basbelica, who had espoused the only daughter of the 
wealthy general Ornano, pointed out to the French how 
advantageous and easy it would be to drive the Genoese 
who were allies of the Spaniards, from this post so im- 
portant to Italy. The French admiral, Paul de Termes, 
was supported in this undertaking by the fleet of the pasha 
Suli^iQaQ; but their united eflbrts were unavailing against 
the valour and good fortune of Doria. After the death of 
the latter, Sampiero endeavoured in vain to excite his 
countrymen to a systematic efibrt for tl|e recovery of their 
. independence ; and was at length himself put to death, either 
by the brother of his wii^ whom he had murdered, or by 
an assassin in the pay of the Genoe^. 

SECTION X. 

FLORENCE. 

Tub revolutions of the Florentines ended in the destruc- 
tion of the republican form .of their constitution. 

Piero de Medici, the son of the celebrated Lorenzo, 
wks a man of amiable disposition, a perfectly accomplished 
knight, and a ruler of amsiderable talenta; but (like all 
the members^ of his fiunily) too mudi addicted to pleasure 
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and not possessed of suflSdent self-controul for the cir- 

camstances in which he was placed. On the invasion of 

Charles the.Elghth, seeing no possible means of resisting 

. _ the power of 'France^ he delivered ap Pisa 

and Leghorn to the troops of that nation, 
without a formal consultation of the authorities of the state. 
This step drew on him the hatred of the Florentines to 
such a degree^ that he was obhged, from regard to. his' 
own safety, to leave the city : his palaces were plund^ed, 
his fomily was condemned to banishment, and a price set 
upon their heads. Piero had abandoned himself, and was 
of course deserted by his friends. 

During the four following years, the people were chiefly 
guided' by the preaching of a dbminican friar named Sa- 
vonarola, an orator, who to the ardent zeal of a prophet, 
jMlded the spirit of a republican. He was at last burnt 
alive as a heretic ; and after his death Florence approached 
with rapid strides to the condition of a lawless democracy : 
the deliberations of the council lost their authority; every 
thing was determined by party spirit; the most respectable 
of the citizens withdrew from public business; and the. vir- 
tuous gonfuloniere, Soderini, was scarcely able to preserve 
the iq)pearance of order. Even under this irregular con- 
, stitution the Florentines subdued Pisa, and 

bade defiancf^ to the pope ; but Julius, to punish 
them, employed his influence at the court of Spain, and 
having- by its means procured the assistance of Naples, 

replaced Julian and John de Medici, brothers 
* of Piero, who was already dead, in the au- 
thority which their house had possessed at Florence, eigh- 
Jeen years before. 

After the decease of Julius the Second, John, the younger 
. of these brdthers, was chosen as his successor, 

under the name of Leo the Tenth. His in- 
fluence^ and the necessity of preventing the recurrence bt 
nmikr disorders, confirmed the' authority of his amfable 
VOL. III. n 
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l»roAer JuKan ; and after the premdu^ dedth 
* of tb€lattery that of his nephew Lorenad^ die 
gofi of Pi^ro. These princes rendered their era tUiistriousV 
by the unexampled liberality of the patronage which they be- 
•stOMfvd on the ails and Kitooes ; v/kAle they secured the at- 
tadiment of the mollitnde by their Itberalily. A spedMfi 
pretext hiiving presented itself for expelling the iaraity of 
Rovare from Urbino^ Leo snbjected himself and the chtlN^ 
to the expense of eight hundred thousand ducsits, for the 
purpose of putting Lorenzo in possession of (hat dukedom^ 
It Was for this second Lorenzo^ that the Morentiiie se^ 
cretary of state, Nicholas Macchiiarelli designed his political 
work entitled ^ the Princa" This author, in his excellent 
essay on the history of Livy, had already displayed live 
principles on which the foundation and support of replribK^ 
can governments depend. In his lat^ work he di^ew a pcM^ 
trait of the arts of tyrants, which it is neoesssry to knc^ in 
order to be able "to defeat them. In this booft he ilatteMi 
the views of Lorenzo; who, in an age in which it waitf eti^ 
dent to every statesman that t)ie weakness of Italy wtu 
owing to its division into so many small states, had eotl^ 
ceived the apparently, feasible project of cAitainitig poMds^ 
mon of Lucoa and Siena, fortifying Florence, and thltft 
founding a new Italian kingdom which should extend from 
sea to sea. This plan, which was strengtbesied by Lorenao*s 
relationship to Leo the Tenth, the friendship of Francis^the 
First, and the mutual jealousy of th«se powers^ whe^if 
united, might have defeated it, was frustmted' by the death 
of Lorenao^ which happened in the 27th year 
' of 1^ age. He waa the last prince of the' dfttk 
line of Cosmo, the fether of bis country ; and^ lefl ovif^ 
dai^bter, the celebrated CatliaFine de Medid, afterwards 
queen of France. 

' Shortly afier the death of Lorenzo and of Leo the Tenth, 
Zisnobi BuondelmDnti and Luigi Alaman^two of MscU^ 
avel'j most intimate friends^ conspired to rescue dieir 6lHin-< 
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try fifom the domination of Cardinal Julius, a natund son 
of that brother of Lorenzo who had been murdered by the 
Pazzi. They were supported in this undertaking by Car- 
dinal Soderini, at the court of pope Hadrian the Sixth ; 
who, himself a native of the Netherlands, was nnaoquaintedf 
with the violent passions and fiictioua views of the parties of 
Itealy. Julius adhered to the emperor^s party, and entered 
into the great league against the donnhion of the French 
in Italy : and on the death of Hadrian, he was supported 
. _ by the imperial inta*e8t, and elected pope with 

A. D. 1523. / ., \.^. r c 1 TiV 

the titk of Clement the Seventh* Jnlms ma- 
naged hi9 affairs so artfuDy, that his elevation to the papal 
ehair was chiefly owing to the ptince who had resolved 
on his ruin ; and, notwithstandiQg his libertine iqanners^ 
he gained the confidence of the lievere Hadrian. Wheii 
' he became pope, he would gladly hafve {H«sevved the neu- 
tadity which' became the common father cf the contoiding 
{Ktrties; bat the vehement rivalry of Francis the First and 
Charles the fifth, involved him in their quarrels: he was 
oblsged to expose himself to the vicissitudes of their for- 
tnnes^ and |ell, on the decline of the French power in 
Italy^ioto the utmost, difficukiea: for at this period, George 
of Frundsperg, an imperial general, plundered. Rome with 
as Utde mercy as the Groths had formerly exercised, and 

• besieged the pope, himself in the castle of 
St4 Angelo. Alexander, the natural son of 

Jttliii% or of the second Lor^zo, who was director of 
pnUie i^Bdrs at Florence, now sought his safety in flight; 
and tqpori this occasion the ancient freedom of the consti* 
^ition was restored under the gonfaloniere Capponi. 

But die house of Medici arose from diis temporary decay 

• to permanent grestness. Ctciment C(Hiclu<fed a 
treaty of peace and alliance with the emperor, 

i^ho gkfe his iHc^tiniate daughter^ Margaret, to Alex- 
ander, and engaged to put his son-in-laW in possessicm of 
the ancient vi^lth and authority gf his family. The Flo^ 

D 2 
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rentinei resisted this arrangement ; aad the citjr was besieged 
during ten months by the emperor's army; at first, under 
the' command of the last prince of Chalons-Ocaogey and 
after hist death, under that of Ferdinand Oonzaga. After 
having exhawstiMl all their means of defence^ the citizens 
iiaid down their arms; begging at the same 
timet that a regular finrm of government might 
be established within three months. The emperor, uptm 
this, nominated Alexander de' Medici as heredit«ry duke 
of Florence : six of the enemies of his family were be- 
headed, and the rest either detained in prison or banildied. 

Alexander, after the example of the ancient tyrants, built 
a^tadel for the security of his person and authority: he 
took upon himsdf the supreme direction of- afiairs of all 
kinds, and abolished the oflSce of gon&loniere of justice. 
Twelve citizens were appointed rdbrmers; and from these 
be received the palace and the whole authority of the an- 
cient ^gov^mmeiit : forty<-eigbt citizens were appointed as 
counsellors of state, four of whom were to fulfil the dutieK 
of the office^ and to be replaced by an equal number every 
three monthsT The ordinary business of the interior wak 
committed to die council of two hundred, but under the 
direction of the reigning sovereign. 

The duke conducted his government on prudent and 
moderate maxims, until Lorentino, another member of the 
house of Medici, probably envious that a spurious branch 
of the foknily had possessed himself of the power, under- 
took, with great artfulnesfs, to effisct his ruin. He reserved 
to deprive him of the love and veneration of the people 
before he attempted his life ; and his first step for this pur- 
pose was to acquire the confidence of the duke. They 
studied Tacitus together : and when Alexander's mild dis- 
position startled at the malicious tyranny of Tiberius, his 
firiend demonstrated to him how necessary it would be to 
adopt such measures in a country which had but iat^last 
its freedom; and developed so profound a system of policy. 
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Umt the duke soon began to rely implicitly, on his judgments 
Lorentino flattered his voluptuous dispositions ; and while 
he abused all the powers with which he was entrusted, 
affected to lament that the severity of the sovereign conn 
pelled him to such conduct, and took opportunities to 
point out to the Florentines the dangers to which the 
chastity of their wives and daughters was exposed. He 
obtaided so completely the confidence of the duke, that he 
caused secret stairs to be made^ by means of which he 
could at all hours, and unperceived, gain access to his 
chamber. When he supposed that the minds of men were 
worked, up by his arts to a proper pitch of irritation, he 
' assassinated the duke, and called on the people 
to assert their freedom. 

The young Cosmo de* Medici, a descendant of a brother 
of. that Cosmo who was called the father of his country, 
prevented, by his presence of mind, the suoccsm of this enter- 
prize. He took his measuFes^ with so much, celerity^ that 
the more prudent am<Mig tha citizens,, independent of the 
obstacles which the state of Europe at that time presented,*-, 
thought proper to abandon the idea of re-establishing the ^ 
republic. Lorentino took flight; but a &ithful- servant of. 
the murdered duke, pursued him during nine years, through 
difierent countries, and ultimately put him to death. 

Cosmo, the first grand duke of Tusc^iy, really deserved ' 
this titlci which he received from pope Pius the Fifth, and 

^ _ ' which was confirmed to his son by the em- 

A. p. 1569. ^-. . .1. , o. 1 X t 

peror Maximuian the Second. In the course 
* of his reigm, which was as wise, as fortunate^ 
and almost as long as that of Augustus, the Florentines 
forgot the former republican constitution of their govern- 
ment* He conciliated the good will both of the French 
and Spaniards; abstained from all domestio confiscations; 
and, though he made no enactment by whidi the ecclesi- 
astics, were prevented from acquiring landed property, he 

D 3 
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forbade the notaries to make legal attestations of sucfr 
contracts. 

From the survey which we have just taken, it appears, 
that at the time when Charles the Fifth abandoned the 
government, Milan and Naples were in the power of his 
son, and Genoa and the grand duke in his interest 5 Mar-» 
garet, the widow of Alexander, had married the duke of 
Parma ; the Gonzaga had neither the power nor the im- ^ 
prudence to undertake any thing hostile to the tranquillity 
of Lombardy ; the senate of Venice was desirous only of 
peace; and the pope was the natural ally of the catholic 
king. The knights of St. John, to whom Charles the Fifth 
had given the islands of Malta and Gozo, under conditions 
which kept them in a kind of dependence on the king of 
8icily, contributed to keep the seas and coasts free from 
pirates. Italy was flourishing from its natural fertility and 
the effects of its ancient cultivation, and in the expectatioii 
of a durable peace: in the sunshine of prosperity, it lost 
the ancient spirit oiP enterprize which had raised so many of 
its states to the proud eminence of freedom and greatness, 
yet its people had how leisure to resign themselves in se- 
curity to the enjoyment of pleasure and repose. 

SECTION XI. 

SAVOY AND GENEVA. 

The house of Savoy, whose prosperity had been greatly 
disturbed by the unfortunate part it had taken against the 
confederates in the war of Burgundy, as well as by fac- 
tions and the frequent vicissitudes of policy incident to short 
reigns and minorities, appeared now to be totally ruined 
by the still more calamitous occurrences which attended 

, _ the reiffh of Charles the Third. That duke 

A. D. 1536. ,.?.,, n , 

havmg jomed the party oi the emperor agamst 
Francis the First, the king seized a favourable opportunity 
of entering into an intimate connexion with Bern, con- 

14 
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^vcced Saro^> and leaving the $wi»s in posseBsion of all 
th^ sbores of the lake of Geneva, wd of the whpie district 
of the Pays de Vaud, hiu»tened to incorporate the ducby 
wifih the dominions of France, and erect a parHament Ja 
Cl^aaibery. 

The inhabitants <if the Canton of Bern had long taken 
a }ively interest in the struggle in which Geneva was inces- 
santly engaged with the house of Savoy. Savoyard noble- 
men had been, during a loiig series of years^ the bishops 
and magistrates of that city : and the dukes were constantly 
bent on. the project of makii^ themselves masters of thd 
place; which was of ex^eme ]nq>ortance to theip, uqK osdy 
cm account of its situation, but of the spirit of freedom 
which animatecl its inhabitants^ and which, unless they 
could contrive some means of extinguishing it, would pro- 
hiibly at length infect their own towns in the Pays de Vaud. 
Tkfiy had similar views with r«^;aird to Lausanne, wlttch5 
Bfi well as Geneva, was t^e theatre of that incessant agita* 
tion inevitable in those states where the rights of a pow^i^- 
fnl body of citizens, and the authority of an eecle^iasdcal^ 
prince, are not sufficiently distinguished from each other. 
Tlie dukes had, in reality, no justifiable pretext fpr inter*" 
fefing in the affiiirs of these cities; but they had ottea 
f^mftd means, under the administration of weak and de- 
pi^mlent bishops, to cause the public business to be com* 
niitted to their own man^gemei^t ; and in favourable con- 
junctures, affiirded by the dis$ensions between the bishops-^ 
and the people, had assumed to themselves the menacing 
office of mediators. 

The Qenevesc^ whose forefathers had chiefly been in- 
A^psd by the attractions of freedom to choose this city 
for ^hedr place of residence, kept a watchful eye on every 
illegal innovation which the bishops might be inclined to 
attfijOf^pt in favour of the projects of their, ambitious neighs 
bows^ and strengthened their own party by a l liances. The 
6x9tQf these was conchided with Freiburg which had for- 

D 4 
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merly beep rescued from the powet of Savoy by the assist* 
anoe of Bern. The mtimate connexion between tliese two 
cities, together with the influence of the new opinions in 
matters of fiuth^ soon produced alliances between Bern and 
Geneva ; and it was owing to this connexion that the latter 
city, in which the love of liberty was superior to every other 
consideration, escaped subjection to ecclesiastical and tem- 
poral tyratmy. Freiburg refused to have any farther ccm- 
nexion with innovators on the ancient faith. 

The citizens of Bern, however, while they appeared only 
as protectors of Geneva, made so judicious an use of the 
advantages of their situation, that the Pays de Vaud felL 
under their dominion : for the duke of Savoy was reduced 
to the necessity of putting them in posssesion, as a pledge 
for the maintenance of peaces of that district ; by which 
they obtained an acquisition equal to a third part of their 
former territory. It was not difficult, under these circum- 
stances, to find a specious pretext, in the hatred of the liobles 
against the citizens, or in other causes, for converting this ao* 
qutsition into a permanent conquest; and the rupture which 
took place between die duke and France facilitated the 
execution of the plan. Bern received no assistance in this 
afiair from the other cantons of Switzerland : on the con- 
trary, most of those states saw, with dissatisfaction, that 
the Pays de Vaud was torn from a catholic prince, and that 
Bern, the object of their jealousy, became still more 
jx>werful by the acquisition. Bern, in order to render its . 
preservation the more easy, invited Freiburg and Valais to 
participate in the prize ; and when Chablais, as well as the 
Pays de Vaud, had been subdued, the citizens of Bern 
showed an inclination to protect Geneva nearly in the same 
manner as Lausanne, and laid claim to the property of the 
expelled chapter of the cathedral, and to some otlier ecde-* 
siastical possessions ; in which attempt, however, they were 
disappointed: The bishop, Peter von Baume, bad declared 
himself decidedly on the side of the duke; and as the state 
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of fidSiirB Id the city afforded no other prospect than that of 
the destruction of bis religious dignity, as well as of hid 
temporal power, his conduct in this respect was exactly 
that which might have been expected : he quitted the city^ 
and his power was now formally declared to be abolishedr 
The same procedure took place at Lausanne ; with this dii^ 
ference, that las at Geneya the community took possession 
of the confiscated property of the church, so the senate of 
Bern here assumed to themselves the rights of the prince 
and biishop, Sebastian de Montfaucon, Virho had thought 
proper to abscond, and from whom all prospect of recon- 
ciliation with his people was cut off by the reformation of 
the church which the senate introduced. 

Things remained in. this situation until Henry the Se« 
cond and Philip the Second concluded the peace of Chateau 
Cambresis, after the defeiEit of the French at the battle of 

. ^ u^ St. Qutotin; when, in pursuance of that 
A.D. 1559. _ _ ^,-..., ^ ^ ^ 

treaty, Emanuel Philibert of Savoy, sur- 

named Iroii^head, from his powers of endurance, was re* 

instated in his hereditary dukedom. This arrangement 

compelled the senate of Bern and their confederates, to 

abandon the farther side of the lake of Geneva, Chablaisi 

and the small territory of 6ex situated at the principal 

pass of Mount Jura. They retained the Pays de Vaud^ 

^ ^ and it was evident that this circumstance wair 

A.D. 1564. .. , ^ « . 

not easily to be forgotten: for the nobles of 

that country formed several conspiracies to restore it to the 

authority of the duke; and the other Swiss cantons, in all 

the treaties which they concluded with the house of Savoys 

during upwards of a century, engaged to give the people 

of Bern no assistance towards defending that territory. 

Geneva was surrounded by the dominions of an active 

and prudent princq, supported by the power of Spain, aiid 

by an exasperated nobility: it was sometimes at enmity 

with France^ and detested by her as the mother and asylum 

of the 'Huguenots; and, when in alliance with France, 
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coiild eKp$^t no awistanoe frois t)ie distr^clod cpQ4ilf0|i of 
that kiogdom : it was often shaken to its fiiundatioiii by ia- 
l^mal dsasensaons : but it subsisted notwithstaudiBg all these 
dangers, mpported by the virtues with which the love of 
ftaedom inspired its magnanimous citizens^ and by the ac- 
tivity and vigilance of the illustrious directors of its affiurs* 
Its distinguished moral power so raked the reputaticm of 
this state, that it was often a party to the iire^goeiatioQs of 
the great powers of Europe; and it wa9 almost the prmci- 
pd seat of a religious sect, which, however, did not lake 
its origin in this city. 

The constitution of Qeneva was free, but not accurately 
defined : and from this cause the government was frequently 
obliged to adq)t sudden and secret resolutions on matters 
of the highest import; while at other times the people were 
assembled to deliberate on the most minute regulations of 
police^ Less regard was paid to the number or the names 
of those to whom the affiiirs of the state were committed, 
thiUi to their political virtue and wisdom ; and the citvieQ« 
w^e in the habit of comparing the condition of G^ifva 
with that of other countries, which enjoyed a lower degi«e 
of fre^om, instead of making invidipos comparisons 
amcmg themselves. Hence private ambition was lost in. the 
sentiment of the glory of their country; and the authority 
of the magistrates, though it was deficient in the sanction 
which time imparts to ancient institutions, was founded on 
distinguished abilities and popularity, which are in all 
countries its prefer and legitimate support* The dtifem 
of Geneva borrowed some of the form9 of their conytitH^^ 
tationfrom the Swiss cantons; but they imbibed a jpirti 
which was peculiar to themselvesp and which gave to tbif^ 
little reppblic a venerable and eternally memorable place 
in the history of human nature. 
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SECTION XIL 

SWrrZERLAKD. 

The spirit of rivalry that subsisted in Switzerland, be- 
tween the inhabitants of the towns and those of the coun- 
try, was forgotten in the more vehement contests excited by 
the reformation ; but there still existed internal causes of 
dispute between the several municipalities and the countiy 
people tinder their immediate jurisdiction. This class of 
rulers was that which was first exposed to the influence of 
foreign gold and military habits : these formed, according 
to the ideas prevalent at that time, a striking contrast with 
the dignity and integrity of the administrators of a re- 
public ; and this collision was productive of 6o moch in- 
dignation, that the people, who were, however, generally 
th6 unsuspecting instruments of secret counter-partiet, 
made many insurrections, with the intention of depriving 
them of their honours and lives. 

Ilie prudence and ascendency of the government of the 
canton of Bern, preserved the country, at the c(»ic1usion' 
of the wars of Milan, from universal anarchy ; and the only 
violent tumult which took place among the country people 
of that canton, was quelled by the Schultheiss, Jacob von 
Wattewyl, who manifested the dignity and firmness of an 
ancient Roman. 

The patriotic spirit displayed by Zoinglius, whose system 
tended to habituate the nation to the domestic virtues, to 
justice and quietness, and to induce them to live on peace- 
able terms among the surrounding monarchies, but by na 
means in the relation 'of intimate friendship with them^ 
alarmed the democratic leaders of the people for the reve-^ 
nue which they annually derived from Paris and Rome^ 
and which had assisted in no small degree to support the 
catholic religion in these democracies, distinguished, amid 
the darkness of the middle ages, by their opposition to the 
encroachments of ecclesiastical power. The veneration 
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which is usually found amcMig a nation of shepherds for 
sensible representations and ancient rites, in the worship of 
the Dei^, also contributed materially to the same end ; 
while on the other hand, a mode of belief which ap» 
proached much nearer to perfection, was acceptable to the 
moie advanced state of civilization in the towns. The latter 
system was embraced by private persons of ordinary sta- 
tion; and from its severity was agreeable to the popular 
idea, that the Deity is most acceptably served by the sub* 
jection of that part of our natMre which appears to be the 
most dissimiUr to perfect purity. 

The towns which adopted the reformed religion, with, 
the consent and advice of their communities and peasants 
rejected th^ proposal of a league with France ; forbade aU 
their countrymen to enter into foreign military service ; and 
enacted that the punishment of death should be inflicted on 
all those who were convicted of receiving pensions : and it 
must be allowed that the population and prosperity of the 
country, were for a considerable space of time promoted by 
these regulations. 

The council at Bern determined to adopt the reform* 
ation, at the period when the majority of the citizens and 
xountry people appeared to approve it. At Basel, Schaff- 
hausen, St. Cralle, in the country of Glaris, and in part oS 
Appenzel, the voice of the people was declared in its &- 
vour by such tremendous movements, as manifested that 
opposition on the part of the authorities would be utterly in 
vain ; and even the magistrates themselves were rather un- 
willing to admit the new creed from the mere dread of in- 
novation, than inclined to retain the ancient system on the 
ground of its own merits. On the contrary, whatever came 
from Zurich could not be well received in the pastoral dliH 
tricts; and it is possible that the reformers might have at- 
tadced the opinions of the honest Others of these people,, 
with too little -moderation: in Bern also, it was with ^x^ 
ttremedifficiilty that the new faith could be established ii^ 
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the mountains. Bat the common subjects of the union 
were in the most perplexed and confused condition : twice 
within three years, civil war broke out between the ruling 
cttrtpns :. and the catholic party, though the less numerous, 
consisting of men who were not enervated by sedentary 
trades nor by the adoption of any modern indulgences, 
and who had in no d^ee departed from the simple life of 
their forefathers^ commonly came off with the victory; 
while the oflScers of the towns endeavoured to conduct the 
war in the scientific manner followed by the soldiers of 
kings, and acted the part of half-instructed men, . qph 
posed to the hardy sons of nature. The catholics were, 
however, under the necessity of consenting to reasonable 
terms of peace, because the towns were more powerful, and 
therefore in a condition to sustain the burden of war for a 
longer time; and Zurich was, after aU, their best markets 
' An equipoise was thus established, and the confederates 
were imperceptibly led to tcderate both parties in the com- 
mon dominions of the union : but they were not brought to 
this result by attending to the suggestions of reason ; for 
even in our times, the most intolerant principles prevailed 
in the exclusive dominions of individual cantons : and. it 
appears that a republican government is not necessarily a 
iree constitution, since it is possible that under it, men 
may be forbidden to worship the Deity in the maimer 
which they think best. The catholics of Switzerland, 
however, never permitted the intrcnluction of the in- 
quidtion ; and among the reformers, the exorbitant influence 
of the preachers was diminished in proportion to the ex- 
tension of knowledge among other classes : so that at length 
every one was at liberty to think as he pleased, though he 
was permitted to teach only the established doctrine; and 
in that age, and among states so feeble, these limitations 
may be excused. 

In the times immediately succeeding the refomiation, . the 
governments of the towns became more popular and peace- 
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sbie» in profBortion as the military spirit was taught to sub- 
mit itself to the laws. Among the reformed cantons, the 
greater part, of the ancient vigour arid hilarity of oKaracter 
WIS lost : the people became more domestic and industrioufi). 
but their enjoyment of Ufe was diminished. 

SECTION XIIL 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

It would be difficult to name a countiy in which, during 
these conrulsions of the Christian world, the arbitrary will 
of the iDonarch exerted a more capricious influence over 
the. determination of the most important questions of con- 
scknee, than in England. The maxims of Henry the Se<« 
venlh, and the lawless impetuosity of his successor, had 
enfeebled the parliament, and reduced it to a servile de^ 
petsdence on the wiU of the king; while ihe nobility l|ad 
been destroyed and the commons ruined, in the wars.be^ 
tw^en the 'rival hbuses of York and Lancaster. The 
hierarchy, consisting of 60,000 individuab, the 13,000 
churches, and .645 monasteries, under their Italian chie^ 
who was possessed of the keys of the kingdom of heaven^ 
still eonstituted a body capable of maintaining its own will 
in opposition to that of the monarch ; because the privileges 
enjoyed by their members and their property, e&ctuallj 
protected them against the encroachments of tyranny ; and 
because they were supported by that most universal and in- 
destructible power, which coerces even him who wields the 
sword and possesses the revenue, —-the force of publie 
opinion : but this support was undermined by the reformat 
tion. 

Under Henry ilie Seventh, the acquirement of learmng 
had begun to be extended; the ancients became known; 
and communicated to their readers the sound understand* 
ing, and the lofty and daring spirit which breathes through 
their works. The li^t of reason thus imparied^ was firtal 
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to the ageof diiTaIr^,--^when the nobility << performed piU 
gtitaages in connttiefl^ which could never be found in the 
imp; and an^used themselves by defying persons unknown 
to them, to single combat for ladies whom they had 
iiever seen.'' Th^ forests of Wales alone remained im* 
pervio&fS to the spirit of the age; and were still go^ 
vemed by barons, who, surrounded by maiicamai, and 
on their guard day and night against enemies, bestowed 
estates on such of thehr soMiers as disdnguished themselves 
by their valour ; in order, to use the esepression of Wynnes 
**^ to determine, by the prowess of these men, whether 
they or their nei|^bours should be the first to salute." JBut 
eveii here, Englitik- and Latin were taught at Conway; and 
at Caemfirvon» the commencfement of civili^tion was 
discernible in llife manners of the people. In England, the 
study of the anctents soon began to produce a perceptible 
eflfect on the ac^isition of science, and even on thematf^ 
ner of cJondiAiting business. 

This change was effected by men of the common class; 
tor th6 restorers of learning wefe mdre frequently 0[^ressed 
&an rewarded. One man' was observed prosecuting his 
Duffies by thie side of a river, a(nd datehing the pieces of 
wood- that occasionally floiitcfd down its current, in order 
to provide hinfselF with fiidl (ov Ae winter ; another etn^ 
ployed his nights in making shoes, that he might be at 
Ifbelty to study during the day. The love of independency 
"^kidi usually accompanies genius, induced Erasmus to 
gtun his livelihood by correcting books, at the time when 
Chariest the Fifth And Henry the Eighth were eagerly in- 
^ilJngihiAitto come to their courts. Groc^n, the first pro- 
fessor of Oreek at Oxford, received no salary; for a man 
•who understood that language, was suspected of an incli- 
nation to^ heresy. Twenty grammat schools were however 
^ifMBUed in a short dme; and Thomas More read lectures 
tofiM% an assembly of the most respectaUe oitiz^s of 
LondMy on Avgustuie's excellent work of the city of jGrod. 
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More hiois^lf, in hb boldoess before a haughty atid aU- 
powerful minister, in his immovably attachment to convicr 
tions which were disagreeable, to the king^ and in the 
equanimity with which he conducted himself on the scaf' 
fold) displayed a spirit worthy of the ancients. The liber- 
ality, of his mind still survives in his Utopia; although that 
work proves that he was more capable of transporting himr 
self into former ages, than of transferring the spirit of t]b^^ 
ancient philosophy to his own times. These restorers of 
literature prepared the way for the reformation : they were 
not themselves its authors; for the external forms of the 
catholic religion wore more resemblance to the customs of 
th/d Greeks and Romans : but they put the human mind in 
motion, aiid the consequence was, that every thing was sub- 
jected to examination ; which was to be conducted in the 
sixteenth century, according to the history of the church ; 
in the seventeenth, according to the new philosophy ; and 
since the time of Bayle^ according to the dictates of sober 
reason. 

Henry the Eighth was displeased with the pope, who 
refused to give his sanction to the divorce between the king 
and his wife, the sister of Charles the Fifth : in the fary of 
his passion, he availed himself of the ideas rendered 
current by the reformation; declared himself visible head 

. _ of the church of his kingdom ; and by this 

A.D.1594. _ _ . ^ ,1 

measure^ aestroyed m a moment, the autho- 
rity of the canonical rights of Rome. But when Henry 
ventured arbitrarily to impose the limits to the right of 
investigation, which the reformation necessarily pre*supr 
posed, he involved all parties in equal condemnation; aod 
beveral times altered his creed, as his passions prompted. 

^ Under his son Edward, the principles rf 
the reformer of Geneva were. introduce wit)i 
barbarons fury : the monastic libraries were .destroyed ; the 
universities were abandoned; whole sbip-loadft of manu- 
scripts wer^ sold to Flemish dealers, and others w«re coik> 
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fiilQed ia./clocifiing plfttewd other domestic • uses, Th^ 
xe^cintion under' this prince, wf^s die efFect of passion long 
restrained and rendered furious by opposition. 

After the premature dec<ease of this prince^ 
' ' ^ 'his sister and successor Mary, prohibited all the 
innovations which had been introduced during the nineteen 
years preceding : she sent a legation' in testimony of her 
obedience^ to the pope ; maintained the authority of Rome 
with fire and sword, and married the cathcflic king Philip 
the Second. This connection appeared finally to turn, on 
the side of Spain the balance of power, which Englatid 
bed during forty years maintained betw^n Charles anci 
Francis. Henry the Second, although h€ bad the good 
(brtune to recover Calais from the English]^ the liast prize 
fdf ibe victories of thdr Edwards, wai cotppelled to entei; 
inta a.ltireaty of peace with Philip. 

During this century, the French endeavoured tp fojm 
oonnl&Qtions with Scotland^ in order to give the kings of 
England^employment in their own island : but the former 
kingdom was never an equal match in pbwer for the latter ; 
axkd it was besides so disturbed by internal dbsedisions^ that 
most of the kin^ of the house of Stuart had fallen by an 
imtimely death* Under such a state of affairs^ it was 
scarcely to be expected that Mary, either during her long 
minority or her reign devoted to levity and licentious in- 
trigues, could give energy to the sceptre of her fathers. 
" Henry the Gighth, when he declared all the British 
states an individual ecnpir^ had raised Ireland at the same 
time to $be ^tsaX, of a. kingdom^ That country, even in 
those times,, frequently rcfiised to submit to the regulations 
pf t^e English parliamient,, whidi were foreign to its man* 
ners and oflen hostile to its interests*, and at lengthy un^er 
ibe vice^royalty of Sir Edward Poynings, the govemmeiit 
pC T^xkf^i-yff^s. obliged tp declare Irelmid exempt from all 
taxes except those Ja^H>sed by: ^e Iridi . parliament ; and. to 



^clcnpwl^^ the legislative aMhoHty of that bdly^ ififkb 
tespeel to all acts phs^ by tkdin^ with thecofiseni i^fthtf 
4cing in counoiL : 

SECTION XIV. . 

SCANDINAVIA. 

- ^iJEE l6ii^Kx>ntinaed struggle b^w^n De^ifiatk add 
Sweden iva6 d^ided agaiinfit the house of CAdenbikirg^ in 
eoh^e(|Ueiic!& of a stroke of policy by ineans of ^whi^ 
tS^ridtiata the Second hoped to reduce the latter kibigd«ml 
k^ ever to ^ state df sikbjection. He had caused all' tboM^ 
1 ' iaobles %ho were obnoxious to him asdefeud^ 
' ' - ' ers of the rights of Sweden, to be ex^catecf^ 
dotiiraljr fo allth<^ pri&cipleB df faitli and justice i and at 
the same time oppressed both kingdoms with tihlawlttt 
itnp6st».- ^ 

. ' t^nd^ these cmnimstences, Gnstavos Vasiaj 

a leadiEfr who possessed the power of iiiipartitig 
"io^t pdople his faeroic spirit, afid whose views Were ao 
jak asT to lead him to undeMake no More than what wm 
liiap^le oiP heit% carried kito eitectitioO) raised his ariii f&i 
die' delivei^ance ^ Swed^. Me ik^ comitm^cated hU 
hWri eiithtiftiasm to die intrepid ai^d har^ miners of Dale« 
carlia ; ahd setting out at their head from the vallies of He^ 
demojra, appeared before the Walls of the bapi^K ' -^ 

■ 'Hie tyrannical moharch, a brolh^iti-W 

"* ^^' of Charles the Pifdi, was deposed by bis sub^ 
jects of both countries, and lived six and tiirty years in pb^ 
Verty ahd imprisonment : and while Denmark was rehdeif^ 
happy by tlie wisdom and mild government of his tlkcle^ 
Frederick the First, aiid his son and successor tlhrisfiM 
the Third, Sweden recovered its independency and'coia<- 
Wnned for: nearly for^ years to venerate the benefiibeht 
Srirtues and mature wisdom of (jrustavus^ 

The whole of Scandiuavii^ adc^ted the creed of Luther. 
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SECTION XV; 

POLAND, PBUSAiA, AND COUBLAND. 

Pot^AKii, Mdeti)Oth the 8ig{smunds, was 'welt goterhed 
and eilj«>Jr^ tin ^ of prosperity. 

AlhtH o£ Bruldetibarg, the grahd-tiitUtei^ of th6 Teu- 
tbAic koighto iti Pi'ttssia, sacrificed th« duti^ of bis order tb 
^ the advantage of his &mil j : he decilarted Idtti- 

self of the Lutheran persuasion, married the 
daughter of Frederick king of Denmark, and accepted ihe 
liel^editary dukedom of Prussia as a fief from Poland. He 
rcdinquished for a sum of money the feudal lordship of 
Livonia, which had belonged to the former grftnd-mastei:^ 
i&ver dinee the coaliticrti of the orders 6f knights of the 
OrdiM and.sword-^bearers. ' 

By this arrangement Waltei' ton'PlettenWg liecamte 
ilidependeht military lord in the countries of Livonia uM 
Eithonia, which last had been tran^erred a hundred atiid 
^Stf^tj years before by a Danish king, to BurbLrd dt tb^ 
thtee lions. "Walter was raised to the rank of a princ^ 
<rf* the German empire: but in the time of Gotthard Kett- 
ler, the Russian caar Ivan Vasilievitschj under the pt^ 
tience of hei^editary tight, but in reality with the viw of 
approaching tiearer to the mofe cultivated parts at £ui'6pib 
' by means of the harbours of the Baltic, iii» 

vaded Livonia with the fii^ of a barbariah 
<^ieftaiii. In the universal terror, the people of £sthotiiii 
placed themsdv^ under the ptotection of^ Sweden ; and thb 
ihilitarjr lord tfttnsferred his rights to the king of PoUndw 
Hie lattef followed (he exaitnple of Albert of Prubsia: We 
^Oibraced th^ Lutheran creed, married a princess of thfe 
Kdtise of Mecl^^burgh, and accepted Courland and Sem^ 
. jj gaSttiftj ^th the rank of hereditary duke, as a 

' fiefftom Poland. His femily retamed this 
acqttisitibii a htttidivd and fifty years. 
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SECTION XVI. 

RUSSIA. 

- Ivan,, the czar whom we have; had occasion to mention 
. *in the last section, had the same sentiment respecting the 
nec^sity of a reformation in his dc^inion% the same 
energy and enthusiasm, as Peter the Great; but, owing to 
.the rude state of the age in which he lived, he remained 
jaevertheless a barbarian. He was the terror of his subject^ 
Jbecause he believed it indispensably necessary to exact froni 
them implicit obedience. He conquered the great Tartaric 
countries pf Casan and . Astraoan, and united them per- 
manently to his dominions. ; 

The Nomadic tribes of Baschkiria soon betook themselven 
to his powerful protection. He received the produce of 
their hunting excursions, and provided them in return with 
salt ; for he traded in commodities of almost every kind. 
In ordex^to fecilitate the protection of these tribes, as well 
as to ensure their subjection, he restored the ancient Nqgay 
residence of Ufa, which secured him the possession of a 
^district extremely fertile, consisting of forests and mea- 
dows, and watered by rivers abounding in fish. 

Ivan endeavoured, by all the means he could imaging 
jto gain the attachment of the hordes : he enticed the Vot- 
jaks with cheap brandy; he allowed Christianity to be 
taught, but not to be forced on the ni^ves; and while 
X)ivilized Europe was engaged in wars on account of religion, 
ioleration reigned in the dominions of the czar. 

During his reign, the Danes and Prussians began to 
.divide the Lapponian territory on the shores of the North- 
,^rn sea. None but seamen from. Bergen and Drontheim - 
had visited these inhospitable coasts, and their proceedings 
were unknown to the rest of Europe, imtil chance conducted 
thither some ships from Antwerp; and now the zeal of the 
monks was aroused to convey to the Laplanders the consol- 
ations of religion. Kuriles and Russians came afterwards 

10 ' 
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mto the country ; the districts became more ^d more 
pbpuloos, and cpmmerce extended itself, chiefly owing to 
the impulse communicated to it by Simon von Saling^. 
Even, in this icy" desert, contests arose relating to the 
boundaries; and on the three kings^ day^ at Kola, the Nor-» 
wegians of Wardoehuus still protest against the occupation 
of the country by the Russians. 

Gustavus Vasa avoided the haughty czar, who refused to 
give audience to his ambassadors and referred them to* the 
governor of Novogorod. The same chief had replied to a 
request made by the king of Denmark for his mediation, 
<^ that he could not comprehend how any man could pro- 
.pose that a czar, descended from the emperor Augustus, 
should enter into relations of any sort with a Swede, who 
was only an elective king.'^ In his transactions with Den- 
mark he acted also in the most arbitrary manner. To the 
commcarce with the English he shewed the greatest favour : 
Richard Chancellor and Sir Hugh Willoughby, having 
in his reign undertaken a voyage of dis<*overy to the north 
coast, discovered the harbour of Archangel. 

Jermak Timofeov having found a pass through the 
Verchbturian mountains toward Siberia, soon subdued 
Kutschum Chan, and presented Ivan with a kingdom as 
extensive as that which he received from his ancestors. 
From this time the dominion of the Russians- extended 
itself continually towards the east, until^^ under Peter lh6 
Great, the extremity of the continent of Asia was explored. 
Departing, still later, from that boundary, they discovered 
the Aleutian, Fox, and Kurilian islands, the extensive 
prbmontory of Alaska, the great island Kadjak, . and the 
westiem shores of America. The boundaries of this im- 
mense empire, on the ddea of Cfain^ and Sweden,, were 
defined by treaties. 

Tribes ef Finns inhabited thei districts in the neighbour- 
hood of tibe ci^italy Tobolsk; Nogay Tartars dwelt in the 
desert regions of the copper mines, and beyond them the- 

E 3 
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ivarliko, uid^pepdetit, apd aQt^rpri^iog Kirgmt* Around 
^e Ul^ of Arpl tb^ Karakalpal^t coptribtitod by tbdr 
agricMUuTQ 1.4 ^e pp.w^r of t^f ICirgi^j^n abepherd»; Moii* 
gples und TungU8e«| th« bpetbren of ^e MaHd^hurs who 
reign inChinn; and Samaiodec, l||^ desofndfiQlfl of dw 
^origines, y/ho by the eifeet of ih^t sHiMiliAn and m« 
cient barbarism, are sunk i^tO the dnepMt e«m]|»tiQil of 
Wmners, 

S^cb was tb^ vai^ extent ol poiNSr wHWi Ruskmi attained 
under Ivan Va^ilievit^cbj altbottgh aeienoe bad disappeared 
hi ^nsequence of domestic wars^ and tbrougb the suhjee* 
tii^li of tb^ cQuntrjr to the Tartars. So great was the i^^o* 
rapce tbat.prevailedi that when CbHatian the Hurd of 
!penxn^k presented the caar with a ^Q«k, that pxincis f^ 
f^$9i to r^^^iy^ i^ ^^ returned ansnT^, << that such a pioee 
of en<^antm^Dt was not fit for a Cbrlstian king who be«> 
lieved in one God> ^nd who win resQlved to ha^ nofthiog 
to dpwith the placets,* 

, Mosi^pw, the ca]nt^» was fourteen milea in oireumforeitiitc^ 
and was surrounded by itktee waU%^itb batllaiients GCdi&' 
fet«nt colours. The fortress called the KremUli} which was 
the re^idenp^ of the c^ar^ the patijarch, and the chief digh 
i|itari^ of the c|ergy» wa^ fortiied by strong towers and 
by walk of enormous d^iqkness. Five and thirty churches^, 
covered with gilt or isiivered meftaUie plateSf presented a 
gUtterixrg spectacle to all the country widiin vmm of the 
^ity; i^nd in the tpwer of Ivan Y^liki was a beHof pno* 
digi^9^s dimensiopsfe which y^m rung for the amusement of 
the mighty potentate. At the tdid of the great plaite wa» 
th^ temple of J[emsaleln. The Rusfiiaaa tuembled hefove^ 
the boundless euthprity of th^ incMBArch; andthewinlef 
l^o]^ |ndi«infiily per^vad hkfi^^ 
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• ; WB WrttMAN fiBlMEE AND THE JTOBTH 0» AnitJ^ • 

Ito liig^ ii&d nighljr SQl|nai«i> the iconquteot of htit 
Hmifiiuyf wham tibirtam baltki^ad wid^rcd thetciii^ «)£ 
Gmmmy^ nl^wm i!^. cggAdtlOifyii of JPmwm Ae J^vgk: 
md who now filled the throne of the Ottoman. iMdi4laib> 
6«demiared» like, the flsAr^ taliuie hi» pMpIe ftom liteir 
State o£ bforbarkm by e b^Kei^ T(^latci4 .pkn of ^T«ini»i 
liMot; :md with thet yieWi iM^elkd tU? Qourt 14 a.iMrf * 
flrioidid manner^ end orgfoimd the divM. Q^ui be. wirk 
fipedJlCiMtapiha» Bejeili4» mdfouf iyth?i;8 of bi$ bqs^ t^, 
gather, udth fifty thoumid of their adhere&tsi to bi» sii»|)iT) 
I: this aet gwre oecasioB tp the cwtpm of koejpingibi^ 
•to the throne ibut up among women and eunvdbir^ 
indfirom thb epotfa the d^geneiecy of the faeiily mwy.Hm: 

da^ 

'. Jhmmti ^ rcagRieiid wd^r hi* pipt^tiws avoM A^ 

baroraa, ^the son of a potter i^f I^esbQ%' whose 10% miod 
liea cqaaUe ef the bpldfist piiint» with the iMiisli^oce of a 
amb^pf youngmen wba were devoted |o himt delivered 
Algien tcom the %ianiaxAl« . His eompasions.iaanns ele^ 
iBated htm to the sapreme eommand; and be^ like, e^ trM 
igrMnt, oMised all theee peraoos to bi ^nt ta deeth who 
w^^t have oidangered the secivity of his new power s this 
gave vise to a conspimcgr^ hy whick the Spaniards weBsio* 
nsliid to Jetpni ; .bat* their vessdb ftaindered vithiniview nf 
Aei ei^. > Anik, with only a thonsond ment aft^vwaida 
overthrew the ruliag dynasty of Abu Ha£i at Tunia; an^ 
he waa engaged in the taking of Telemsan when he heavd 
ef die preparations of the king of I^Miin : he marched io 

; ^ lOMt hia eneny like, a here^ and ftU oa.die 

^^•^"V«daf battle. , 

^'Hh eeMiers chose hia bxttth^ Shereddin to sncoaed 

B 4 . 
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him ; who concluded a de/ennye allUnce with the sultaOy 
received from CSoiMtantinople soilie tnddps of janissaries and 
ship^ . and fortified Algiersu ^ Francois de I9 Garde shoitly 
after mad& him an offer of the friendship of Francis the 
First, ^idb he accented; and in oiMijinictiau widbuthe 
admiral Enghien, he assisted the most Christian .ki|i^.^ta 
plunder the coasts of his Cathofic majesty, especially those 
QiT Naples. . ' : . 

4ibout the *same period died Mohammed, who had re^: 
eOdbliftbed the aath<H*ity of th^ dynasty of Abn Haft at. 
Tiinis. Hassan, who was his fitvourite among four -and 
di|r|^ sons and whom he had declared bis successor, in 
ord^r to secui'e his father from 'the irresdluHon incident to. 
otd age, had poisoned him immediately after .the execution 
of thQ testament^ and afterwards murdered his brothers. 
Ono of them, however, named Raschid, escaped to AlgieM». 
and was sent to Solyman; who espoused his quandy and 
equipped a fleet of two hundred and fifty vessels in order 
to plac^ him on the throne o( Jus ancestors. ^ Afic^r the 
capture of Tunis, Tripdi waa- taken from Don Badro d^ 
Navarra by Sheri^din Borbarossa. , . . 

Hassan, the murderer of his father and Inrother^ fled 
to Charles the Fi^, who resolved to embrace this pr^ 
tence for taking possession qf the coasts and sent over iL 
Spanish army in a fleet of five hundred vessels^ Simn Iqr 
in the Goletta with Ax thousand mra, and Sbareddin'him-' 
self was posted tinder die artillery of Tunis with fifty 
thousand. The Spanish army was inspired with tberan-r 
cient enthusiasm of. the knights <^ th^ cross; their iSre 
stormed the ibistress^ and'evea Shereddin was. obliged- tcr 
^ve way. At this moment ten thousand Christian . slaves 
burst! their: fettera and made; themselves, masters: of the 
citadel of Tunis; i/Tbis.day cost the lives of thirty tbocH 
sandj of the people of Tutiis,: Sb^eddin retreated into the 
interior of the country, and the Slpaniards plundered the 
aeat of the powet o£ the Abuhafidae. Has^m. .w«s put in 



]^9e5sion of the ^tuitry: he gave up the harbour to the 
emperofi ta^ Ttipeli was plltced tifld«r the direction of the 
kiiigbti^ofSl.Jdh«i: r ^ 

These' occurrences^ only served i^ inBaitie the r^ of 
Shereddin against the coasts of Italy. Charles's fleet was 
destroyed, by a violent tempest ; and the knights of St. John 
were soon driven from Tripoli. 

We shall see, in the following Book, how the power of 
the Sheriffi( was established at this period in Morocco. 



SECTION XVIII. 

CONCLUSION OF THE AGE OF CHARLES THE FIFTH. 

Chables reckoned among his dominions the greater part 
of tbe most fertile provinces, and of the most warlike na- 
tions of Europe; he was sole master of the treasures of 
America: and the power of his fdrtunate soa was now so 
much augmented by his marriage with Mary, queen of Eng- 
land, that France was obliged to seek alliances against Um 
in iSweden, at Constantinople^ and among the protestuits 
of Germany. 

' Russia was emerging from its barbarism ; and the Otto- 
taan empire had long been the terror of the civilized world. 
Sitfaer of these powers, should thdr energy be increased by 
improved laws and customs, might shake the system of 
European society to its foundations. 

The jrevolntion ultimately effected in commerce and in 
.the relations of political power by the gold mines of Peru, 
was in progress, but was not yet developed. The hpman 
mind, more adventurous and enlightened than in former 
ages, but too much occupied by controversies which it is 
not possible to diecide, was in commotion. Great alter- 
ati<mt had taken place since the time of Lewis the Eleventh, 
and stlU greater changes were to be expected; for every 



tj^rn^w^ mn^Wsi: 



tihing W4f out of prppcntiwi m4 t)w^ raltf^ of tb^ gir«Mr 

their dcHninionsy than from their abili^ ^ M^Mlir Mil 
Ipiveni ihem, or to »vial tibemelyi^k of tbw reMor«9%^ . 
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BOOK XX. 

XmAQ^Qf PHILIP TPE S5C0KD, A. P, ISSGr^lH^^^ 

SECTION L 

PHILIP THE SECOND. 

{^Hiup the Second) tbe pnly legitimate «cm of Cbwloi the 
nftli» wfi9 ^bout tw^nty-^ioDQ yiMtra old When he tueectdad 
to the inheritauce of the oo^reignty of Spftiii, Naples, 
Milan, ^icily,' Upper Surgundyi all the Nelherlaiidiw 
Mexico^, and Peru : and he had already ohtaincsd die 
crowns of England and Ireland by his marriage «lh Mar]r<» 
Hia father svas 3till living irh^hi^ general* Smteiuell%ili- 
Wt of Savoy, obtained the memorable viotoiy at St Qi)ta^ 
pver the constable Montoiprenqr, pf i^hifih thf latefrtpanec 
fiiid^ that it opened tg his «pn the way tq Pens« Hit noek 
^erdinapd wai enq)eror» king of Bpbeioiii and Hm^giurjr^ 
ejnd prince of the hereditary dominioos of AttPtpia. Qf Ad 
patioos 3umeet to the houae of Aua^rid, Mme w«re niii^ 
)Q their teivper wd ifow aoeustoioed tQ wlteary.dia^fiMS 
others acute, enterprictiiift ai9d sueoenfui in At pwarfil 
artp. Tbe sjly^ minea of fotm were beeotMig^ cmtiAftt 
sdly ipqre prodnc^t^ve ; two pf i^e molt 4i»tiiigiusbed cmr 
imipdersi PoaJuaa of Auptm» hipnatiural bvoi2itr» aad 
Ate^andiK) Far^e^e^ the son of hi« iHogitimiite aiflte^ itoe 
both in hi^ i^ervjceyi and devoid pf aU ^eten^ioos td hi* arowoi^ 
The inhabitwta of the South were conqpletely rediictod 19 
f)l9l9dienQe» though they had not yet Ifteeo ao long inuiifd: to 
despotism as to have lost their energy of chAraoter ) and the 
jWuigS) who had been wiarmly attaeb^d to bia fttfter^ 
were weU i^cljaed to 9Ujpport tl^ preieot ina^^ 

No other pmoe .W48 powofM «nioii|^ to Tflntiii^e oi dia- 
m^e tbe:|Nre<-ettuil«ce of Fkilip. Hit nqpfiaw Don 
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Sebaatian, king of Portugal, was a child : in France, the 
death of Henry the Second was succeeded by the feeble 
administration of Francis the Second, and by the long 
nunority of Charles the Ninth : in Sweden, the turbulent 
ragn of the unfortunate Erich the Fourteenth had followed 
the decease of Gustavus Vasa : in JPoknd, the extinction of 
the dynasty of Jagello was the signal for the most destructive 
commotions ; and the sultans of Turkey kept themselves 
shut up in their seraglio. Among the republics, Genoa w^ 
in the interest of Spain ; Venice in fear of her power; and 
the catholic part, of Switzerland in alliance with her against 
the proti^stant districts- The pope was often obliged, 
against his inclinaticm, to support the. Catholic king ; be- 
cause the latter bad t9ken upon himself the office of defender ' 
of the faith. 

With all these advantages Philip united a reflecting 
mind^ systematic principles in politics, a keen and steady 
attaition to all such events as might happen in any country to 
jbvoar his interests, great perseverance, admirable firmness 
under adverse occurrences, and an appearance of devotion 
Cfdcftlated to make a strong impression on the people, to- 
gedier with that stately reserve which the multitude mistakes 
for dignity. Notwithstanding this severity of deportment, 
bis manners were affiible and gracious, when he chose ta 
assume that character. He suffered nothing to stand in the 
way of his undertakings: he regarded religion and crime 
as two instruments, of which he equally availed himself 
without hesitation, according as either was suitable to his 
purposes ; for he seemed to think that the performance of 
certain exterior rites of devotion, and a strict adherence; in 
religious opinions to the keys of Rome, gave him unbounded 
iioenoe in all other rei^pects. 

' The natural gloom of his disposition extended its influ- 
ence over his violent passions, with which he^ combined a 
ho6t<^ political prejudices; for his inclinations were still 
(more despotic than his,principles» He thought only of sa? 
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farificii^ every thing to his iat^est; butnev^r imagtnecl 
that his real interest could coimst in the happiness of hi^ 
subjects, and in the confidence and esteem of the neigh-« 
bouring states. The only art of government which he em-» 
ployed, was to terrify and abase all those to whom birth or 
wealth, or talent, had given any degree of independent 
greatness; and however decided his saperi^nrity, he could 
condescend to employ the meanest instruments, in orderto 
compass every object: united to a character such as thl% 
which diffused universal suspicion and disquietude, his poll"* 
tical principles were a real misfortune; for they only served 
to render him more persevering in pernicious undertakings. 

Philip has. been compared, with justice, to Tiberiusu 
Both these tyrants attempted and accomplished the abase* 
meQt of the character of their peopW; both were equidly 
dreaded by their <mn families and by their subjects; both 
full of the deepest dissimulation, cowardly, severe towards 
others, and licentious in their own habits: but the tyranny 
of Philip was uniformly more insidiouB ; whereas Tiberiu^ 
at last, entirely discarded i\ip mask. They were both men 
of weak minds : their souls were not su£Eiciently vigorous to 
be capable of ccmibining .the sentiments of humanity with 
the possession of regdl power. 

Mary queen of England died shortly after 
' I%Uip's accessioift to his other dominions ; and 
ht had rendered himsielf too odious tb the |)eople pf that 
juadon, to hopeto retain his infin^ce over them^ or td gain 
the hiand of Maiy's more prudeiltr sisten His remembrance 
wn» ins^arably connected in the minds of the English, 
with the loss of Calais : and from the d^a^e of Mary be 
^confined himself tb Spain* 

The judges of the inquisition soon began to develope the 
-whole pow^r of liieir horrid commission/ Carrangii, 9tcbo 
bishop of Toledo, langusdied in despair ^ight years in the 
ddngeons x>f VdladpUd ; : and if it had not been for the ich 
lerference of the pope, he' would iiavebeea burnt as «^ 
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StttMUdfi 6f leHtHitig, Itfid tit« klfttiv« efl§^gy of flfeii" Slilldli 
iMki«d 'to hat« secured td tli« SpiiftiiiriJs, spotty dtiMqp^ 
^«iMdt tbe edilfide&ce of MSittl int^reoui^ WaS Sestf^jfiA^ 
and th« t)l«a«ured of friendship w^t^ airtrihilntdd, by flte 
^«ttlteM aetitity bf the ftpi«« «tt)ploy^ fnf the tdwrt ftttfl 
fhe fttqui^itioti. The Moortt of Gv^Attdk be6ttm« itmtjf of 
th^yoke^iiid illiide Htl fntouti^elilrtOft^ Mt itkb 6^el%li«ltti6g 
pbWtr t)f l^ilip BUbdil^ ^bi^ iipirtCy «rftd thtt tttiitLtMbb 
only iiitni^6d hit iBusptetou^ tyt^iumy With new^ fii^d Aiid a 
fttih ^nftdifct ¥ltendtiL^<med, in tb« tiHiMf tti^kfti^,' ti 
eltifiguhh th« ftpiril ^KlnMy whteh fIroM ftlid^M iilnes 
faAd-dislitigttteh^d th^ Fle^ihgf^ and had i^^ndered thetn Hb 
4stMtpiA»itig bM opfilent^ bntwhieh, ttttf^iiMimiably, tidu^ 
tiUMited to th« <»tttMon of th« Lnth^^tUn doctrine^ AttldAg 
lh^« He rcbolv^ to inti^iiM the inquisition tihA ne# 
tttiai; deteiminedtlMttheif^dMMddbed^^tt^ 
and mt tuM i &nc^ in tte end, i»tterifieed hit whble intereit 
}h that eountty to ibese A^^ 

SECTION n. 

TM itttCdiAt lAttftteiii of «be NeAerlancb^ who had' by 
4tfgM^ mMa^i the isomottf wfaieii extmda fron llie 
ftMthi of liM fthine to dMiM of die Bibe and Weier, had 
ttfrochbf Ifieeni of ptipferniini; diis imdtrbddilg, thioi by jal 
yfAig<Aefi^ by the Atfraoiioiis of i^ecnrity far p«>pe^ 9boA 
Mdd dfdeT) meeide amongthem. ft trai neomeeiy to op^ 
pose the exertions of a great numbet of men to the infOidii 
of the (Mmt for the Znyders^ the Dollar, end tibe sda 
of Hariaettbad, by sudden irrbptions mAAst ilie menmy 
«f ^nttti, oyertitielnied tbe inseeute ooants edidk liie wsme ef 
dieeieea^t kenoeitwM reqiaiketo jMnlteet tbe reat ef Hie 
eonntf^ by iimiinie dame* Bat beilMre eodi woiln emld 



ilc^Mt&^Wtil^t^tetmti df tMs ediknti^ httd gdvA)rtiM it 
wiik fillttiiid tt^ildneM, and !%iHt> th^ 6(x>li ti^ hit pe^ 
0Hi(ii#|>r«4MiSd and beli^TolttftO^. IVhtttt tte neeAssfties <^ 
tkn Mild ItefeiiMfd^ tiie ^£efli^tii<dM ^M dinittiidMd ,' ftftdj 
Hkk ftobled, ncele^iaiiitics, ttiid dtiasetuiy ii^h they beemM 
purchasers of talds sub^^tedtathe UOiti, #»^ iritfa justiiid 
psrtfViited ftom etmmitifi&Mitli^ to «udh ftcqubitiotis their 
litrsddd {ttivil^esy sAikh i^mM k&ve had the dfeet of in^ 
i»rM<f^ thd bo^dettl <»f th\» uttpritfl^ged dasb. Bat aU thd 
iMces IMi «mi*ttii^tio»i <»r M tb«(pnif)eHy tl'the ilifattbit&dtai 
>««i«l:«^&ttpoi^ with the^j^ 

(%iix4ds the Fito Ht^a'id^ t«ttM gftv6^ tb^se aes^blv^ 
jum^^ dma: but ttticiwt Ikws i^d eiiiiablishdl eustokn 
j^ftsfllfied hid ititoferitfioe of inboYiitors iti inatters df Ikitht 
imd irheti he i*e^ttfi«ed itt Wff»intiaAaii tit die iiopo^ Jbe 
gt^tttided his demaxids on the pr^s8t»*e of the ciretiin^atices 
^ Ihe tiiaesy and gained the tbinds of the p^sojpte by his 
-flatterii^; mannent. In iket, he tespedMfd his snbje^ t/£ 
ftlelfedierblidii, mid promoted tbdh* Interests. ' 

¥1^ ^MM offiinded by tfa^ dpm dhnpfidtj^ of Ihai* hram 
M^ t tie Was too pf otid ti) tttfiutfart; any particdliir esteem 
ifitir.thtei) atid'fa^ preferred tfa^ more obedient l^aniards ^ 
officers. By diis conduct he offended the counts iSgmout 
lisdr ^Mbm^ add the prince of Orange^ and thus provided 
l«adisnr fer th^ disaffiicted ; while all the odious and op^es- 
si¥e itaeftsures, which were devised by himself and his mU 
lAnkitni strehgtbenkltheoppositbn. 
^^IKtider ilieseciremnstainces, the king resolved to ^nd th« 
ds&etf AWa intd ifhe NelSkerlands, to terrify the hiWblt- 
: tiittfiiitosubmSssidtiby Watf-oetties.^^^^^^ 

^ A* D. 1567. *^ . ' / * * / . .: \ « 

Men looinputed, 4hat ut toe ^ears upwarfrof 
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eighteen thouSAnd individuals perubed b; tbe ofdnr^ of 
this commander under the hand of tbe execolio&er. 1^ 
the ministers of kings nnderstaad courts better than natipx^. 
^va knew how to. calculate the number of the inhabitants, 
and the measni*e of tb^r physical powers ; and wjbat wer^ 
these compared with the resources of his master? But>f^ 
badoqiitted in his calculation what the resolute finpne^t jof 
an irritated people is capable of performing; he wm . 
thoroughly acquainted with the usual character of courtiers ; 
but he was inotpable of conceiving the strength of virtvi^ 
SQph as was displayed in the prince of Orange. 
. ' Count William of Nassau had become prince of Orange 
by the will of his cousin Ren$ituS| who, by his mother's 
side,' w^ the heir of Philibert. the last prince of Qrfmg^ pf 
the house of Chalons in Upper Burgundy. Philibert had 
fallen, during (he siege of Florence, in a coQibat with .tJ^e 
people of ^ Pisa an4 Volterra* who were ha|tq[ii9g to.the.re* 
jiet of the Florentines* William possesis^iedt in the cou^ty 
of Burgundy, the* extensive estates of Chalons; iand i^ 
flapders, tlu>se by which the ancient house of lO^ang^ hl^d 
been rewarded for its services to the dukes ; of Burgundy / 
^t-ihe same time he was royal stadtliolder in theproyi|iC€f 
of Holland, Zealand^ and Utrecht* ^ He appeared, ; in de- 
claring himself on the side of the national rights, to haa^rd 
in every respect, more than he could hope to ^ia ; eq)e- 
pally if we consider the irresolution, the disse^/sioi^Si ^d 
Ithe inccftisiderable resources of the multitude, an^ the j^ar 
lousy of their leaders. * . , 

His love of freedom, which 4he court might possibly 
have tamed in the beginning by the adoption of the meat 
gentle measures, was shocked at the idea of the fette^rs 
which he perceived the king to be preparing for the ijtoUe^ 
j^s well as for the citizens; and he saw that no regard, i^^- 
ever was paid to the maxims of jpectitjude*: : ^lUii^^ w^^^ 
j^ot one of those ^thusiastjtc heroes^i^tio. ifiJPame a peo^de 
for the estabUdvneut of independcfic^: he; possessed by no 
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means an impassioned cbarkcter ; but, oh the contrarjr, an 

nnraffled tranquillity of mind, a cool understandings idid a 

nitive perception of right, which he maintained with great 

pi^rseveranc^. He exhibited the extraordinary union (tf ihld 

characteristics of a statesman, with the virtues of an ttndent 

Roiiian ; and of the simple manners of a private citizea^ 

with the sound and correct judgment of a man experiene^ 

fti'the world.' 

As his only object was the public good, and as he sacrH 

liced his own ihterests to those of Holland, he succeedfed itt 

liniting the different parties in pursuit of one object; and 

dil^cted their measures without a title, and without thdf 

e^n perceiving the extent of his influence. By his capacity 

atid his virtue? he acquired their confidence; and he wat 

now equally inaccessible to the temptations and to the am 

IMiCeis of the court ; he was neither tetrified with the sword 

df Alva, nor d^eived by the arts of t^udwig voii ]^ 

^uese^ ; nor perplexed by the holcjness or by the arti^iieel 

of Don Juan of Austria. 

When Philip committed the task of reducing this country 

to obedience to Alexander Famese, th^ best geHl^ral 6f Ml 

Kg^ William found means to fhdstrate both his power and 

hh mifitary talenti^. llie prince at kngth siicceedecj^ hf 

^ means of the compact Concluded at Utredit; 

A.D.1579, . , - 1. . , 

m uniting seven provmces or opposite ^n- 
Mltiitioiis and circumstances, in one r^ublic: and althoiigli 
Aere now existed neithdr a committee iof the states^-gem^^ 
-tiWdh had formerly be^n assembled^ nor the privikj^ 
Whldl wer\^ afterwards littached to th^ dffice of stadthold^, 
be rfemsAued at the head of the hew confederacy. Hie 
states ass^oibled in great numbers ; and his coui'age, ctdxn* 
liete^ And j^etration ^te him that commahding influence 
i$AiSxii the otuiian among the Greeks fn-ocured by Adr 

Tite cohstttttiion of the united NMh^Iands #as nimjply 
VOL. in. F ^ 
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that of a Jeagne ;for mutual defence against all enemiesi 
, yrhatsoever ; and as this is necessarily a lasting cause of 
'Hniou,: so the confederacy was. declared to be permanent : 
but as this was their only common object, the. constitutioiir 
of each separate province, town and district, remained .un« 
^hapged,, and subject only to such alterations as its inba- 
|>it9|its might think proper to adopt Their exertions ivt 
the cause of liberty arose naturally from the circumstances 
of fhevt country, which owed its very existence to freedom : 
for ihey could neither preserve their land, nor provide for 
their own sustenance^ wiUiout great exertions; and great 
exertions ate impossible among slaves. But even the na- 
ture of the country provided them with powerful means 
•of defence; for as their labour was necessary to its prel^r* 
vajtlon, so they could at any time lay it under water. 

They paid so little attention in the beginning of th&s 
i^eer, to the plains of the constitution which they ulti- 
mfitely adopted, that they did not hesitate to offer the 
highest dignity of their state to Matthias of Austria, broker 
of; the emperor Rudolf, to Francis duke d'AIeB9on, brother . 
of the king of France, and to Robert earl of Leicester, 
the favourite of the qiieen of England. The Hollanders 
were ignorant of their own strength, .and thought it an 
idle dream to imagine that they could support themselves 
by their own exertions, against the power of the Spanish 
monarchy; and induced by this idea they committed the 
^aiigerods mistake of putting themselves under the protec- 
)tk>n of the foreigners above-mentioned. Hi^pily for them 
the archduke was not a -man of enterprise^ when he saw 
that he had to do with a people who were -not easily terri- 
fic ; the ^uke d'Alen9on,. who was of a vehement cha- 
racter, but was destitute of fixed principles, marred hia 
own projedts, by manifesting too openly that he intisnd^Jto 
subjugate those who had applied to him for protectioa and 
defisace; sxxd earl Leicester^ who kaesw no Qod, b|i( iu«» 
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terest^ aiid no country but the court, was not calctdated 
to acquire iimueuce among, such a^ people. 
. Before the new reppblic was securely set-* 

tied, the prince of Orange fell by assassina-' 
tion : though bom to great possessions he left behind 
bim nothing but debts ; and he had endeavoured to secure 
no other fortunes for his sons, than suf:h as they might ac-' 
quire for themselves by their virtue and abilities. Mauric^ 
his first-born, whose education had been conducted, ac-« 
cording to the custom of our forefathers, on the podd 
of the ancients, had eagerjly adopted the Romaq method 
. . of making Var ; and when he bc^an to.com-^ 

f * mand the Hollandei:s, the officeiti who had 

^rown old in service, ridiculed the learned rules which the 
young soldier wished to introduce. But Maurice, full of 
the genius of the ancients, raised bis views far above th« 
p^rec^pts of Basta, Melzo, and Croce^ the most esteeimed 
teachers of the art of war in that age ; and began, in.imlla- 
ition ol the Romans, by introducing military discipUne, . 
and a better meihod^of encampmciit: in the attad^ aodde* 
fence of fortified pkces, which was the science of which he 
atood most in need, he manifested extraordinary jJ;>iUties ; 
M well as in th^ incessant invention of auxiliary reawrcei^ 
m of^position to ; the measures of Alexander. He had this 
Quei advantage over the Spamards» that activity developed 
lii9 t^ntB, and his good fortune increased hk. infiuenee;^ 
.while the Airatien of the war consumed .the treaisure and 
^b^j^oyrer of the troops of l^wn, . and the success of Alex* 
«nder farted the jealousy of PhiCpir This general is said 
; ' . to hav^ fitUen a sacrifice to the. vexations, he 

A.D.1592. 

* experienoed. 

'^Manmcef who wa% strictly so catted,. the first stadtholder^ 

«r ailmiAistrttor of polilicial.ppwer in:. the new republic, 

"** A h contrived to fealance its relations, both w^lb 

FeaMe and £j3|plaiidy so prud^tly, that he 

imfpHy pteserfed its iciiiis^pie^enc^ on each sidei and in 

y'2 ' 
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ib^ pr(»eclili6n of the l^pankb-war, seenred tbeftvoitt of 
bodi by means of their cbmnibii interests. 



SECTION Hi. 

rRANOE.. 

Whils llie kfaig oF Spain mus exerting bimiself ill vniii 
t* iubakie the HoUioiders^ h^ cbne^ifed die project of siibf 
jecfling the ^xMch nkonardi jr td his power^ tindei* the iianie 
^hSi ftvourfte daughter, Clatu Eu^ia. 

Attefr Ih6 peaci^ '6f Chaleau Cambresis^ the Frehdi na« 
ti6ti wais dispirited tod its reaourcM eaihau^ted: an kisur- 
t^^iou took plkee in Gaienne against the edilectors of liie 
JUAl-dttly; agrictiltlil^ was neglected; and thec^ittii thi» 
<eitbeiisof vhich^ asweSi as the nobility, ^i^ere wbolljr ex^- 
4Qbipt< ft&tii the land-^ak, began to exert a very pismicibus 
|jftftil6nod<Mi the pc^Hdatibn of the provincei». Thfe ecck^ 
4riiustics Colnplaihkl bf ^ tax of a twenty^fifth, wMth l»id 
teeii imposed on th^ bells and churdli plate, and tb^ 
pvodiioe Of vfbaA had bean «itp^nded, by the )pblky bf 
di!e ktate^ in a war carried on in faMiir of the FlrottetloMi 
4f XSirmany, i^nst a cslitdb empeiNMr. Iteoourse wAs 
gMTtifattd to nawfbtciidliiafift; and ih^toiVe W8sbii|[^€sfttad 
dH&c^W the time when ihiB qpirtt-of party^. iemantttilii; 
from the cbtrrt, wte kindling die flam^' of dbiMittt wttc^ 
whi^ tii9c«i&krily diisifisii^dd 4he prod^ctivenesi^ 6£ the 
^kcmiiiry : this ta3c Was^adrupled dtiring the tiiibuiebt ii«J^ 
cC Henry tte Itiii^. Tfa» court, instead of di4)%fai^ 
tuft sknjpte msiKiers of the time <rf Lewjis the Twd^« (Mr 
tlfe^i^atitTefilieiiiPeaC of Frandu ^ First, was the, the^ti^ 
of the most shameless vice and of tmpun&hed crime. Ca- 
tharine de Medici^ widow of Haury Ihe Seccmd^ «nd too- 
tfiier of Franeis the ^Second, CSiariiBs the Ni&tfa,'and Hei]^ 
die Third,, was i woman irf* a w^ak and narrow, unde^* 
standing; but liceQtious'eiioiqa^ to naike vse indiffirantlyof 
the mask of vhta#, or the absttibikdbiifej of 'tyrttinyy us Ibey 
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li^t j»|ted.^r porpose. - Poblk spirit was not yet entii^ljr 
dfss^ogr^; but the artifices of faction misled the opinipDis 
^pfQ .|vith fi^rd. to the real advantage of the state. 
.Oj^e- ipdividiials the chancellor de THopital, whose g^ 
nips ^tid €X^lted,soul deserves to be commemorated in th^ 
Jiiftory of hnmaa ^nature, employed the authority whicl^ 
this miserable age, still allowed to the public voic^ as' ex- 
pressed by the states^general, for the purpose of introdacine 
aixKnrerperfept adnunistrationof JHsti^ and excellent laws 
were.pi;omulgated. by the assemblies at Blois and Moulin^ 
under, the most defaNBsed^^yemments.- This c^ancel^or 
,w|is. jthe first whp (^enly maintained t)iat the sale of of- 
fic^was advantageous ; contrary to the opinion of Cath^- 
me, who fished .that coiirt fiivour should be still .more 
.^pq^erful than we^t^5 and who, in the certainty that she 
.sjiould Jiave beeioi no loser b^ the change, would^ willingly 
have permitted the istate to lose the revalue it derived from 
4J^f ppoijntm^t, ,Qf counsellors of the parliainentB. T^e 
fibose soon xof e to such a height^ that the sale of office^ 
wi^.ji^n int)CQduced,,in a manner not without resemblance 
^ta the laws of the .^c^enfs. . 

The divjuBions i^ the court of Francis the Second, where 

seyimd paitie^ were strivipg ^or superiority, gave rise to 

t|i^ cqmpiracy at' Apjiboise, the object of which wais to 

, Inpef^ the fomidable power of the dukes de Guise; and 

f£fi^^ many dom^tic w^ of which religion was the pre^ 

tesoe or the watch-word* The harmless and reasonable 

^^piand of freedom, in relj^ous matters, was contended for 

.]^.i»if$ party, and refused by the other with increasing ea*- 

;|;KigB^ ;>b90B,us^ the leader who embrace^ either si<)e of the 

^pi(9f^n, drew ^ i^^ltitude of people into his interest. Hence 

Ij^pripoes of the house, of Bourbon, and the dukes 4® 

.Oni^ princes pff Lorraiq^ carried pi^,^ under Charles the 

iimthri^d ^enry the Thi^ eig^t joyous wv% fhe real 

MMet )Of wbwb li^'^ the weakness of thp kii^ find t^e 

i^qpfOA^g ejitijgystif^ of j^dy^^ of Vdlow. ' ' 

r3 
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It was phjefly the levity of character which disgrac^ 
th^se two kings, both of whom were possessed of som^ 
good qualities, that rendered them so easy to be misled by 
the influence of evil councils. Thus Charles the Ninth was 
induced to sully the aqnals^of his country with the massacre 
of St. Bartholomew : a stroke of state policy against the 
Huguenots, which, like that of Christian the Second against 
'the nobility of Sweden^ was productive of as much mis- 
chief tp the court, as to those against whom it wa^ directed ; 
for it converted that party into irreconcilable ' enemies, 
whose arms might have held in equipoise the overbearing 
power of the Guises, The vigour and talent which Henry 
the Third had in jsome instances manifested, were lost in 
his love of pleasure: apd he thought to atone for his sins 
by penitential processions, without reflecting that other 
faults which he committed in his kingly capacity, were the 
cajjses of his mirfortvmes. ^ 

Jii this situation pf affairs, Philip expended the greater 
part pf the revepue, which the contests in the Nethefrlanfds 
left ^t his disposal, in fomenting the disturbances in France ; 
but th^ ambitioi) of the party leaders counteracted his de- 
signs: for after Guise, on whom the hopes of a great part 
of the nation were fixed, liad been murdered by command 
of the king against whom he was continually in rebeUion, 
each^ of his survivors chose rather to sell himself to the 
Je^timate successor, than to contribute to subject his cbun- 
txy to the yoke of the Spanish tyrant. , 

Henry the Fourth, whose character was diametrieany 
ppposij^e^and who chose to display his indulgence for popu- 
lar prejudices in changing his religion, quickly succeeded 
ip tranquillizing all parties ; and even in rendering France ^ 
formidable enemy to Spain, notwithstanding the civil war 
of thirty years, in which the former nation had. been in- 
volved. During that struggle, amidst all its desolating 
eifects, . the excitement produced by the agitation of inteF- 
ests so powerful as those which had been tbt sMtro^ of 



ejonlentimiy kad imparted to the nation axi energy "^hicHt 
only stood in need af a better object - 

^ Henry tfae Second had Idk behind hiiti a debt amdujitf> 
&ig to forty-two millions; and Henry the Third, one cif, 
ihree hundred and thirty millions: but Henry the Fourtfii 
although he wa» oblig^ to it^cur heavy expenses in ord^f 
to defeat or 'to bribe his enemies, liot otily discharged ill 
1^ statte debts, but left a considerable stim in his treasury, 
i»gether with an army competent to the greatest uiider^ 
takings. Sully, Henry's minister, who displayed as tnucH 
.'herpt^n in his struggles against court intrigues, as hii 
master in his contests with the Spaniards, had in that.shori 
• space of time, by the infiuaice of his virtue knd wi$don4 
^retrieved the disordered affiurs of the state : ^ striking ex^ 
sample of^^hat may be done for.Fran<^, i>y- the spirit of 
order, the courage and integrity of ^ati individual. 
■ Philips instead of becoming the &ther aiid umpire of 
Europe, as he would have been, if h^ had employed his 
prbdigious power for the prevervation of peace, rendered 
himself the object of universal detest^on by hk fatal am<- 
"bitic^. Henry the Fourth, who was an excellent general, 
especially in the management bf m&ntry, was not &o ex^- 
.tensively learned in the whole compass of the art of war, as 
•prince Maurice^ of Orange ; but he wasi&uperior to.hiIl|^l 
-the power of inspiring his soldiers with the ardour of en- 
thusiasm. His benevolent and amiable, character, his 
Ireetitude and intrepidity^ gave him the victory over all the 
insidious contrivances of Philip* - 

SECTION iV. 

ENGLAND. ^ 

z^. EuzABBTH queen of England, the daughter 

of Henry the Eighth, and sister of E^ard 

'4hetSii,tli and df Mary, was zealously supported by her 

•sumfectd in )ier opposition t/^ all.ithe hoi|tile project^of the 

. ' F 4 
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The tyranny of her f^tber, which ccm^t^^ k) tywwW^jl 
6gfipmon and in Mgle instanq^ of faf^bi|n«j^ M iK)t 
lUstPoyed Ibe* spirit of the {lation or ondern^jnefi iis lean^ 
iCf atbitmry iMKM^dings were enchared, p|u«)y ^Hroi^^ 
il|^ iteiTor wjiicJk ib^ opurt of ttie ^ter-chiw^ber ilispim}>f 
iitd!)wtly beicaiii^e ^^ ipflaenfse of tb^ ptert wj^g^saiintiKfli 
4iiiiinl8bed» the pomn^ns bo miic^ kapfi^erUMk -fosii ite 
kingi enriched l^ the pltuider pf the mon^wl^- und^r •# 
little pecmiacy difficulty; that the free sfiri% of the JSn^Utfr 
OiKtiQQ coQJLd neither conlroid bjiQ by open rtesii^nfi^ w^ 
by thc( refill^} of subsidies. Elizi^betb wa^* moi<e: fr eqpieiidgr . 
mukr the necessity of applying to her i|itbful:eoiniQooi<finr 
il^ppli^ towards th^ pirosecution of her iv:i»rtf agidnjft 
Philip, and th^se were granted withcnit difficulty*- ^TSio 
English cruiner^ were rpmmierated by.tbe bootyiviuoii idbe 
galleons from Mexico Imd Peru afforded them. The 
4aeen was able td accovipli^h aU hey olgect^ because die 
4ei^ifed nothing but what was suitable to tbe spirit of tfae 
.Qgfi laid of thenatioeu 

, The enterprises of the English by tea, wcare as dtf^ 
ftru^iye to the power of Spainf 9» those of prince M^ucic^ 
,^^ H^nry. the Fourth by land 9 ood the naval .powcv.of 
itbe %ianiards never recoieced from the blow whick Ite 
A D js *^ iumocible armada^ ruined fron. the Sag* 

lifib and tb^ I>utch* 
The: qneen bad sufficient imfiferstandii^, and.e^niaam- 
~ ing, to be abl^ to distinguishj in the reiigioufi disputes of die 
age, the rational grpunds of contention from those wbi^. 
had been overstrained by the ^rit of party. She was a mo* 
derate protestant? she maintained, at the same time^ with 
distinguished prudence, the dignity which became her 
ctation; and ifaplayed in great , emergemdes intrqiid fii^- 



Refiaem^t of taste and mann^ ^^rihcall»Fatcd as llie 
jueiuis of gaining her f^jMbation, and ihe knawkdft^.^f 



BdUiy :dMnw^ hnt-t^ dUplnyed sometbiiig of i^ 
mUDtic.ipkiMikmn togethinr wi|b^» $JHiralroaj9 fwdn^ent eg 
i«(qpedtiow«rd«thefiMr«es; mid lut na former period |iad 
IBu^knA'^fomtt^ a greater miinber of eminmit Btalesme^ 
wanrioTBi «tidB»o^ karniiig. . Towards l^e end of tt^$ 
trigttiaioee Baooo, Ihe only tuan since the time of AritiM)^ 
vin^nDTOBilded witb lifiiaeroiis and impoAng errOFS, $«^r 
vagrediii oneeomprdiensive Tiew all that was jfet knowo» 
fOi^ ibtesaw the ibture and more remote limita of hm^$n 
koomledgei he aroasedithe world to labour for the ** mg- 
meiilatibn of sctenee/' and the human mind waa awakened 
frm 3t« tedious slumber. 

TheBuKtia conwbtedof e^^«se^ren diousand ipen, half^ 
wiKnn were practised jli military ezerdees: the catalry was 
fouarteeu thousand strongs of vMtii number three th6us^4 
sMTved as lig^t-horsemen; and nine, thousand men were etx^ 
g^^ in odier empbyoients in the,fiidd' itnd in fortresses. 
Hm aiilitift»f< Yoikabire,' and a part of the principality of 
Wales^ and some garrisons in the Marches, are not voh 
cbded in tliese numbers* Sir John Smith was ^tbe principal 
leacdier of tactics, and Sir Robert Williisms epdeavoqred 
ttfJBtroduoetb^ military discipline of th^ ancient Roman$» 

The queen had thirty-three ships of the line, aud bf^ 
OQBsts were so well protected that thqr were seldoon djs- 
tusbed by corsairs; white thdse of Spain were often plw- 

- ^ dered by English commanders. Sir Fr^ms 

A.I}. 1580. ^ - , , , ,, , 

JjTBke ma4e a voyi^e round the wor^a; md 
mchard ChrenviUe discovered the country of Vingpndr- 
coow, which in honour of the queen was named Virginia, 
soBid where' Raleigh and Smith founded the lifortb AmdJti- 
can colonies. 

Eti2 a b e ^ V revenue did not esuseed one pillion AtgrJing ; 

. but .^e support of her peof^ was never refused to her ; Arid 

the pltt^liament coaiBented in this reign, for the first jtune, lo, 

dodbfe th^ aobsidles. In sudden and loer^ prenng emer- 
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g«icies, however, the queen was un^the'lieeetsity ofi«elk 
ing a part of the crown lands; and her successors heno^ 
bec$ane more dependent on the will of the commons. .:i 

The two archbidhops and twenty-four -bishops contiQoed^ 
even after the Reformation, to sit in the uf^per house; not 
faowerer as a distinct class, -bat as represienkabives of their 
bsEironies: they were nominated by the queen, andreoeiinGd 
their episcopal ordination from the hands of bhe ardhdbi^p 
^end two bi$hops. The queen had also the nominatibiijof. A 
third part of the benefices; and of thes"^' there were ten 
thousand bddnging to parish churches, and about' Bixt]^ 
arehdeaConriesl ' The clergy had no very distingutdiedfr^^ 
putation ; their intellectual acquirements were not sttpeador 
or even equal to those of the other classes: and this wasi&r 
'from being considered a misfortune by intelligent men, who 
locked dn the high -church as *^. a horse which was still kept 
always saddled, in readiness for the pope." '< . ..\ 

The temporal lords, -^ho had seats in the upper hoiise> 
were one marquis, sixteen earls, two viscounty and iokty 
-barons, peers of the realm. The commons were chosen,, as 
in inore ancient times, by counties, cities, and boroughs* 
One instance of bribery was discovered; Thomas. Longe 
having given four pounds sterling to the yotefs of Ji borough 
town* ' 

Ikigland was in a prosperous condition : common lands 

Were frequently enclosed, and a better system of manage- 

• thent began to appear in agriculture and in the breeding of 

-^battle; in conseg[Uence of which, advances took place in 

the prices of wool, rents, and the wages of labour* . The 

« robbers were driven from the morasses of Sol way, anii iron 

doors and blood-hounds consequently fell into dkuse, as aio 

longer necessary. • , ^ 

Amidst the proud and barbarous independaice of Jre- ' 
land, TyrONeale perceived the advantages 9f civiliiidatimr, 
'' iuid was attracted by the graces* of genius alid tfacj^f Wts. 

'Mhfi taiXD(B\ course of ^airs, accd^at^ diy. the He- 
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tamsilkm, {tfc^doeed kiwB in the midst of the commotiont 
of Scotland, the object of which was peace and proq>erity. 
•Queen Mary was endued with a much larger share elf 
attractions than iKras advaritageous to her, surroanded as 
Ae w0a by rude barons and pedantic preachers. 

I^ie.fl^'irom the trengeance of her Scottish subjects ; 

but her evil star led her to .Elizabeth, who thought it necea* 

- sary, for tfce peace and security of England, to 

^. D. 1587. I'll 

put her to death. 
Thus, whilst the. Hollanders were establishing their inde* 
pendence, and Henry the Great was restoring to France 
the enjoyment of her long lost tranquillity, an Augustan 
age was prepariug itself in England. Among the. powers 
of which we have as yet spoken, Spain, the most powerful^ 
was die only one which fell into a state of decline ; because 
her king, the enemy of his own interests, preferred ralher 
to throw the wpirld'into oonlusion, than to promote the hi^ 
pisess of his people, by adopting a system of goyernmeot 
jbunded upon liberal principles. 

SECTION V. 

PQRTVGAL AND JtfOROCCO. 

After the death of king Juan the ThiwL 
the minister widied to take Don Sebaistian, 
who was- still in his minority, out of the hands of .lilie 
monks; who^ he thought, were not men fit to b^ entmstM 
with the education of a prince : and he was the more soli- 
dtous on this account, because the young king had already 
ihaififested an inclination to extravagant and fanatic ac- 
tions^ But the Jesuits gained over the cardinal Henry, 
brother to the late king, by means of a legation d kUere, 
which the pope bestowed on him and which ^ndered him 
more dependent on Rome. With his assistance^ they ca^- 
^ried nialters so far that their enemies, and even the.queen- 
rdowiiger, ifere oU^ed to quit the court. Iliey icansiBd the 
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duun of professors of the' Jaws to'be gmk to members «f 
their bodj; and obtained, accoidmglf, the ponder of ^* 
pounding the laws and of modifying their tem^n Sn^ 
skliies had been obtained from. Boine for the siipport of 1^ 
naral ppwer of Portugal ; and hence the^ enterprising fleet 
of that kingdom came to be dependent on the pop^. Don 

^ Alessio Meneases foresaw the conseqaences df 

these proceedings, ^nd died of grie£ 

When the king became q£, age, the cardinal was also 
removed.: Th<e old queen widting that the king fheuld 
marry, they gave her to understand that this could not Ukf 
place^ so long as she continued ^ receive the income of the 
queens : upon thisy she withdraw from th^. court; b^t as the 
king shewed some signs of tenderness for his rejected ^nd«« 
mother, ^^e Jesuits^ under protence of showing him 'to tfae^ 
peaple, caused h» atb^ulion to be diverted bjr travdUng. 
l^y aiWrwardf persnuded him to enact laws, by wliich 
thep^ectjiurily. of the /ancient church if as to be Vestured : 
but as this project was found to be jahattainable, ihi oiiy 
effect of these regulations was to augment the influence of 
the absolving confessor^. The naUpn now began to 'mur- 
mur; and in order to give it a subject on which to fix its 
attention, the Jesuits advised the king to undertake an 
itxpedition against the Sheriffi 

13ie' Sheriff whom we usually call king or emperor of 

Morocco, is soverdgn of the country which maebes &om 

.the straits of XSilnraltar and (totx the wegfcern (coast of 

A&ica into the desert beyond the mounJains' of Daras. 

This country is jtwo hundred and fifty leaguelL m kngA 

•£:om north to south, and a hondred attd fonySo* j^kteiidtii' 

(from east to west: it consists almost ullivn^wiUly of jfertlle 

districts, and contains a number of towns ' which are 'kuE|^ 

and, for that part of the worid, c^uleoL Hw dcieendaiifs 

•of the great prophet of Ae Arabs mt ctliioiBbsafik 

^ A^ individual of Jfchis ^unily, named Bfoley MihMli 

plundered A^ caravans iddcb were tnr^idliii^ tp^lMls, 
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ikiA'mM ioy%ed by the rdgning prince of Fez to t&ke r^ge 
itt ^ kobtttaihs. The M crihides at that time were nifiUeit 
df tlie cdiSdItiy. ' iHiAy 6f the sherifis took upon themieheis 
Au^'^roiefiision of sahitSy which consists in renonhciDg the 
world, in ordeiTy by the duration and intensify of their de-^ 
votibns^ to become absorbed in the fountain of tiie eternal 
l%ht, and to be assimilated to the nature of God. By this 
nieihod they acquired a privilege most acceptable to the 
pasiionsy all actions becoming to them for the future 
goillless and indifferent. Veneration for these impostors 
ftiduc^ the h^editary princes of the wandering shepherds 
tf that modntaihous country to pay them tithes; and with 
the xwenne thus acquired, the sherifis took into their pay 
k body of five hundred men, and got possession of the little, 
town of Tanldaht. From. this time thqr declared them- 
ieites the messengers of God, eommissioned to deiivet 
llfi^rab or the western couhtty, from its ihfidel possiessors, 
meaning the Portnguese* ' 

A trifling victory filled all Magrab with confidence : the 
Monts took their course to Morocco, where die emir of the 
Mermides, seated on the throne of his lathers and sur- 
rounded by f^e l^bUes, was. murdered (such, as the^ said, 
was the will of God) by two of didr number in the face of 
the people: and Morocco swore allegiance td^the sheriff 
Hamed, who ir^ the founder of the present dynasty. The 

A -n n^hbpuring princes were reduced to obedi- 

ence; sheriff Mohammed conquered Fe^ a 
Persiah Aief having brought Turkish soldiens to his assist^ 
k^t Henry the Eighth of England, who concluded a 
treaty of cdmmerce widi him, relating to his sugar plant* 
aAom a&Tariidant, provided him with arms and ammuni* 
li^ji and his confers were filled by the united treasures of 
tnatoy^ conqiiered states. Abdalfahy the son of this shdriij^ 
Waift the prince against' whom iDon Sebastian durected his 
anuusienci < - * 

/Hie jkiog <rf Portugal was occupied with the Idea of 
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gdkfg to the East Indies and being tb|^e crowiied ^aperor 
of the East, wben a brother of Abdallah^ who had been 
banished by the sheriff, applied to him for assistance. The 
old queen, sister of Charles .the Fifth, endeavoured to 
counteract the design of an African campaign; but she vfm 
unable to prevent it, and soon died from the effect of vex- 
ation. Meanwhile the king, full of zeal but utterly desti^ 
tute of military knowledge, sailed to Africa. Sheriff Ab- 
dallah, although .eighty years of age and in a dying state, 
arranged the order of battle: but he did notlive to witoess 
die victory which his troops obtained; for .during the heat 
of the engagement, and while, with closing eyes, he laid 
his finger <^n his lips as a signal that his death must be 
concealed, the vital spark escaped. -Sebasdan 
' disappeared, and probably ^ell in the action; 
yet many were for a long time of opinion, that he had, been 
, made prisoner in consequence of having lost his way^ and 
that he was living in the condition of a slave, in 4istant 
countries. 

. The king's great uncle cardinal Henry, one pf the sons 
of Emanuel; upon the news of this disaster assuni^ed the 
crown : he was the only remaining male descendant of 
Emanuel, except Auton prior at Crato, an illegitimate son 
*of . the dukd of Beja. Don Edward, anoth^ of Eraanuers 
sons, had left two daughters ; the eldest of whom, Maria, 
* was married to the illustrious Alexander Farnese duke of 
Parma ; but her pretensions were opposed by a fundamental 
law of Lamego, by which she was excluded, as being a 
foreigner, from the succession : the second, Catharine, had 
married the duke of Braganza, and the title to the throne 
was legally hers. The old king was conscious of her rights, 
and intended to declare her his successor: but Don Juan 
Mascarenhas betr^ed this circumstance to the Spanish 
ambassador. The wife of Charles the Fifth, and motbc^ ojF 
Philip the Second, was a daughter of king Emanuel: she 
was excluded froin the right of succession as aforeigner* 

xo 
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bttt her son aspired to the throne ; and on the day when. the 

pious and peaceable qld, n^an int€>nded to declare his success , 

WTf the Jesuits so.terrified him with superstitious prognostics 

and with the power of Philip, that he died at 
A.a 1580. , . . ^ , J , . . 

last without having made any decision. 

The duke of Braganza was a nobleman of peaceable dis- 
positions and contracted views ; and the confusion in whicli 
the affairs of France were involved, the hitherto trifling 
power of Holland, and the disinclination of Queen Eliza- 
beth to foreign wars, cut off all the sources of his hcfies. 
The stratagems and the arms of the duke of Alva rendered 
Philip master of Portugal : the nobles, were gained over, 
the people terrified, and enterprising individuals put to 
death under various pretences. A small number of troops 
was sufficient to secure the government against the attempts 
of the prior of Crato, which were few iind unsuccessful : 
and Braganza was contented with the dignities bestowed 
upon lam* 

; Eight hundred and sixty-seven years after the destruction 
of the monarchy of the Visigoths, the whole peninsula was 
ieigain united under one head : a great and happy empire, if 
Philip had only known the first duty of a ruler ! 
' ' The queen-regent, grandmother of Sebastian, had esta- 
blkhed, in imitation of what Charles the Fifth had done in 
i^iain, a council of state consisting of spiritual and tem- 
fporal lords, for the assistance of the young king during his 
]Aiiiiority. ThiSc ouncil, which had been substituted in the 
robtit of the former deputies of the states, was abolished 
by the new sovereign : and as it is a ^standing maxim of 
despotism, to divide in order to unite under its own power; 
Philip did not choose that Portugal should possess a com- 
mon point of union in her ancient capital, and therefore 
orected at Oporto a separate jurisdiction for the northern 
provinces. 
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SECTION Vt ■•-% 

TUKK£T AN0 THE VOflTk Ot Af KICl. ' 

, SsLtM the Second, padisha of th^ OttooiEa 
Turks, whose harem contained two thou^ind 
women, was induced by court uitrigues and tempted by t^ 
geaerous wine of Cyprus, to declarie war against theVenetiana 
who were ihasters of that island. Malek ,^i Ashraf Abuciaiier 
Barsabai, nephew of the great Saladin,had rendered the kings 
of Cyprus ^btttary about the year 1226 ; and Selim, under 
pretence of some infraction of the compact which had boM 
renewed by his ancestors, made himself master of the islands 
. Mustapha Pasha took the capital Famagosta» 

' after a vigorous defence, and caused ita com«- 
mander, the noble Barberigo, to be cruelly murdered. 
These events renewed the terror of Italy, and excited the 
enthusiasm of all the Christians of the south of Europe} 
who furnished a fieet, under the name of his hdinesi pope 
Pius the Fifth (Ghioiliari), the comman4 of which was. given 
to Don Juan of Austria, the son of Charles, ihejffif^ by 
Burbara Blomberg. This commander, who had been edu^ 
cated together with Philip's unfortunate son and Alexaiider 
Faruese, was equal to his two companions in talent, and 
their superior in the graceis of his person, and' in heroic 
courage : he was only twenty-six years of age when, lu.ad- 
^ iniral of the Christian fleet, he gave battje to 

* the Turks in the &mons action of Lepa^to ; 
in which their naval power received a shock which .it .did 
not recover for many years* 

Don Jua% after this victory, ^conquered Tunis and. Vi- 
fd^ta; and would, have founded a powerful kingdom in the 
north of Aiiica, which would have extended tp th^.coasta 
of the Atlantic, and over countries which were tjbe gt999^ 
ries of southern Europe^ if he had not been prevented by 
the jealousy of Philip. After his removal, Serbellone^ com- 
II 
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ititodant 6f the bitactdl of Tiihis, was left de^ttuie of suit- 

Vi^t^ atid Was therefore, obliged to sarfender the fbftress 

€0 Sinari, the captain pasha, who sent the prince, a de« 

sceodant of the Abuhaffidte, who had been gdvetnor of the 

plaoe under the proteeti<^n of Spain, in chains to Cbnstan- 

titiople. Don Juan never carbe again into this coiintty': 

he waa appointed governor of the Belgk: protinc^; and 

after undergoing innumerable Vexations, by 

which his constitution was ^eakenedj hfe died, 

. ' not without suspicion of having taken poitotl. 

The duke of Parma quitted the world in a 

sttnilar manner : and Don Ciitlod, infktit df 

* Spain, had alrea:dy beeti executed by order 

of his fath^. 

The Turks, notwithslandiBg theit defeat at Lep^nt6, 
still fetatn^ possession of the kingdo6i of Cypruf; but 
ftom that time they made no considerable eonquests during 
shcty years, Morad^ Mehmed, and Achnjed, the i^ucc6s-» 
$ors of SditH, Abandoned themselves to vohptuqiuneae^ and 
forgot both fi^ends and enemies. Ibrahim Pasha, grand 
videi; of the Third Mohammed, or Mehmed, procured the 
i^ition of the offices ol the six visiers who had seats in 
the divan ; and the padisha, contented with having put to 
death hii nineteen brothers, whose bodied were thrown iiit6 
the sea, left the management of all business to his minister^ 
and reserved nothing for himself but the enjoyments of his 
aeraglio.. 

SECTION VIL 

In Italy, Milan, Naples^ and Skily were subject to 
iSpain. The Volupttious reigin of pope .Jftlius the. TJttrd 
vas fcDoWrf by the haughty government of Caraf&, or 
Pfliul the Fourth, whb was succ^e^ed by Pius the Fourth or 
Med^lno^ and Pins, the Fifth br Gtiisineri, distinguisTied 

VOL. III.« *G 
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for their holy zeaL Buoncoxnpagni, pr Gregory the 
Thirteenth, reigned next, whose piety and good intentions 
inspired veneration; and afterwards Montalto, who took 
the name of Sixtus the Fifth. The measures of this pontiff 
were directed by the wise and steady policy of a great 
statesman : he did not neglect his duties on account of the 
power of the church : he established a system of police in 
Rome, which had hitherto been the scene of the excesses 
of powerful nobles, and he accumulated a treasure for fu- 
ture emergencies : he was well aware of the hypocrisy of 
Philip, and was secretly the enemy of his policy. Aldo- 
^randini, Pope Clement the Eighth, found it indispensably 
necessary to adopt the severity of his predecessor as the 
rule of his conduct, on account of the licentiousness of the 
nobles, who^ iinder the long reign of the mild Buoncom- 
pagni, had entirely thrown off the restraints of social order, 
TTie ruling dynasty of Este, at Ferrara and Modena, be- 
came extinct : Caesar, the descendant of an unequal xnar- 
riage, became duke of Modena, and the pope' 
Aldobrandini took Ferrara from the family. 
Cosmo the first grand duke of Tuscany, whom we have 
compared with Augustus, had also a melancholy resem- 
l>lance to the fate of that emperor in his domestic misfor-^ 
tunes: a duke of FeiTara poisoned Lucretia his wife, a 
"daughter of the grand duke; Orsini, a prmce, found some 
ca«se for putting to death Isabella, the sister of the former: 
the cardinal John de Medici was murdered by his brother 
Garcia in consequence of a hunting quarrel ; Cosmo, the 
father of both the young men, killed Garcia with his own 
hand; their wretched mother died of grief: and the grand 
duke caused his eldest daughter to be poisoned, on ficcount 
of an unbecoming attachment 

^ ^ ■ ^ . Francis the Second, ffrand duke, met 

. A.D.1576— 15S7. ,. ^ . , ^„ . ,. 

his late m the foUowmg extraordinary 
manner : Pedro Buonaventuri, a young Florentine, who was 
learning commerce at Venice, resided near the pakce of 

II • ■ . 
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the famil/ of Capellot an intrigue took place betwieen him 
and Bianca, the daughter of that senator; and the lady 
becoming pregnant, the lovers retired into Pedro's native 
coantrj, where they lived in poverty. On some festive oc- 
casion^* the beauty of Bianca attracted the attention of the 
grand duke; ,and his confidant, Mondragone, procured 
him an opportunity of meeting her in his house. Prom 
diis time Buonaventuri became opulent, and was advanced 
to important offices. He abused the favour which he had 
obtained, in oppressing the brothers of a widow of whom he 
bad become enamoured ; and the duke reproaching him with 
this misconduct, was threatened by him: the prince now 
permitted the brothers whom Pedro had injured to revenge 
themselves; and this they effected by murdering him. The 
grand duchess, a daughter of the emperor Ferdinand, was 
deceased; and Francis now married Bianca, who was ac- 
knowledged by the citizens of Venice as a daughter of the 
republic. Bianca, who had conceived an enmity against 
cardinal Ferdinand her brother-in-law, attempted^ some 
time afterwards, to poison himi at an entertainment ; but 
the cardinal, perhaps warned of his danger, refused to eat 
of the suspected dish: the grand, duke, who was ignorant 
of the afiair, in order to convince him that his suspicions 
were groundless, ate of it; and Bianca, who saw that she 
wa^ lost, partook also in despair^ and died with her 
husband. 

• The cardinal, who now became grand 
duke and patriarch of the family, was a 
prince of siich distinguished wisdom in the management of 
state afi&irs, that many of his principles became fundamental 
maxims in the policy of more powerful courts. But in 
private life he abandoned himself^ without reserve, to vo- 
luptuousness of all kinds. Florence followed his example ; 
aiid the ancient constitution was forgotten in the enjoyi&ent 
of sensual pleasures : even industry began to decline; for the 
manufiictui-e of cloth produce^ mider the reign of Cosmo' 

Or2 
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^ Second^ scarcely ao ^f^ part of ^ nop wliiisH ilb^ 
yielded in the latter y^ars of the first grand duk^; mj^ ^<>* 
nopaliqs and the priyflege^ pf corporations oantributed 
greatly to arrest die progress of the prosperi^ of 4)<9 9tat^» 
Ylovence, hpwever^ #titt continued the most refiBed» th^ 
most beautifUIi and one of the most opulant of aiti^s. 

Ti|e house of 8ayoy was in uncaa/iii^g a^vlty, /W^^n 
Emanuel Fhilibert, in oqns^u^ic^ of ^ tr^dtWs pf Chataw 
Camhrissis and Npyon, had enter^ into ppssesmn c^lhit 
t^itories, he ^tmpd not more thai) nine hvndr^ tfH»iWBgd 
subjects : his dear revenue amounted ^ oi^y two hypclr^ 
thousand scudi : the barp^s^ who wero in number about ten 
thousand, exerted priv^eges lyhich were in part uauqi^; 
and which it is at all times ^xtrem^ di^f u}t tp reqpnic^^ 
with a good system of a<^ministr^tiqp, 'Jlie dui^e w^ ppfr 
sensed of military talents ; b^t his good $e^9^ cpuyinqe^ 
1p^9 that the first and most important oly^ of hif att^n^ 
tipn vm9i necessarily he the establishment, of order^ a^d of 
9 Ufsw and fiym foundation fpr the fi^iure wdftre jif the 
^pe., He raised a militia pf twelve thousand m^ whom 
be encouraged by privileges, an4 wh<;w0 number be w^ 
creased threefold before his decease; b^ Ipimded the citad^ 
at Twin, and fortified ]S^pntm^lian in Savoy, and y^tceSlfi 
m Italy;;, quadrupled, the revenue^ and encouraged tl^ 
cultivation of the olive, and the mani^actujce pf silk^ H^ 
purchased from the fiunily of Doria the dominion of Qnegiiai^ 
most advantageously situated in the midst of the Genoese 
territory : and so confirmed his auth^pcity by means of his 
excellent administiratipn and prudent mieaaiir^. as tp picp* 
vent the meeting of the states-gep^ral» and tbus tp. bi^g 
those a#semblies into disuse. 

A TV ,--.^,«« ^^ ^^ CMlea Rpanuel poi^Sl^ot 

the emineiM; talents ^ a gi^eat pjpwxig 

Md in cases of ^ergency, the capacl^ sp nece^sa^ in bj^ 

sit^ajtionj of accommodating himself tp all popu^r^pPff,, 

ajid pf aSaUing hiffis^if of ^0, tb-^ r«^pl|ra^ ^^^IRj ^ 
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poW^ti he di^lla^^ gr^t presence of mind, cotkrage imd 
dexteeity ih the manfagement of a£Siirs ; but he neither ac- 
quired not deserted oonfidei!ice, bedausd bis de^lire of ag- 
gfatidizemein induced hhn to forget his prdniiseis, wlretlever 
dhnetifhstaticefii rendered it sei^ce^ble to his hiterests. Hei 
exchange Saldzaki, though it was iiiti{M>rtant to him from 
its sitn^ficm, for Bresse and Bug^y; and 
thereby prq)ared for dait Victor AtKiadeu^ 
A.6. 16^1. the acquisrdori of a pftrt of Sf otitserrat. 

SECT/ON VIII. 

Thou^^ the pensi(Mers of l^hSSp esccited suspicions and 
misnndei^ttodings among the confederate stated of Switzer- 
land, yet th^ tonnectfon of this country with t*rance b^ 
can^ more intimate, tinder Charies the Ninth, the court 
owed the preservation of its honour and safety at the re- 
treat of Meanx, to cofond Plyfe-, a native of the cantonr 
of Lucerne; and in this reign the first colonel-general of 
th^ Swiss troops in the service of f'riuicc^ Was appointed 
Henry the Third was often supported by the revenue as' 
well as by the arms of Switzerland : and during the perQs 
to which Henry the FourA was exposed, Bern and Qe* 
neva, by employing the troops of Charles EmaQuel of 
Savoy which were destined against him, made an import- 
ant diversion iii hid fitvour ; the issue of which 
Would have been mbre honourable aiid mbre^ 
advantageous^ if the dangerous- cbntiectioni^ and peiiiapi^ 
&e private interests, of Certain^ leading persons of Bem^ 
n ^*^ "^* ^^ the means of procuring the con- 

V dbsion of a treaty at llTyon, between the re- 
I^ublie and Savoy, by which* GeneVa Was in eilfect sacdlcedi 
• AH the; Cbmmnnities of tlie Cfeilti&nT disfrice of ifeiiii* 
mvAe replr^entallbns <k tHfs^ ^ti^ed!, foil 6f truti^ afid 

G 3 
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.energy; and the Schultheiss at Wattewyl, who» iiccordipg 

to an established maxim should have held his ^dignity for 

life, was compelled to abandon his place. There existed 

in the greater cantons a spirit of equality, and a degree of 

information respecting the affiiirs of government, which 

made it necessary to attend to the voice of the people in all 

matters of importance : and as their confidence is the only 

strength of these states, nothing can contribute more to 

the attainment of that end, than their consent to the mea* 

sures of the counsellors, and a sentiment of freedom which 

could not exist, in an equal degree, under any less popular 

form of government. When the government of Zurich 

^ ^ acceded, contrary to the wishes of the com- 

A.D.1614. .. / ., ^ 

munities, to the treaty wUh France, that 

measure was for the first time proposed to the people after 

its conclusion. - From this time forth the governments of 

Switzerland became more mysterious, and the inequality of 

ranks more evident; the two sects were also disposed to 

make sacrifices to their religious zeal, of the most injurious 

tendency to the welfare of the state; and hence the con-, 

federacy lost a great part of its external respectability and 

of its intrinsic worthr 

SECTION IX. 

THE GERMAN EMPIRE. 

Philip tould expect no assistance from the German 
1;>ranch of the house of Austria, between which and the 
court of Spain, an unceasing coolness and distrust subsisted 
for sixty years. Ferdinand the First and Maximilian the 
Second, were prudent and judicious princes; they main- 
tained toleration, and were principally anxious for the peace 
and prosperity of their people. Rudolf the Second was, 
entirely devoted to study. The partition of the Russian 
territories, the mutual jealousy of the two oranches of ihe 
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^ bouse of Saxony, and the feebleness of that 

of Brandehburg, ftcilitated tbe pre^servatibn 
of tfee peace of Germany. 

Th6 electorate of Saxony ^ai^ the 

A. D. 1555—1586. ,!,..• 4 . r ^iT i^ 

most nounshuig state of the empife. 
The sagacious Augustus regulated it by wise laws, and in- 
stituted a supreme tribunal of appeals for the purpose of 
watching over these enactments^; he availed himself in mat- 
tenrof politick economy^ of the intelligence of Bernhardt 
von Arnim, whose views the government of Berlin had 
hbsa incapable of appreciating ; and divided the public 
domains by his advice« Agriculture b^n to flourish, and 
gave birth tp commerciial industry and manufactures. 

Saxony would have ^een a proq)erotts country if it had 
not been thrown into coiiAisien by the divisions of the kin- 

• _ drcd sects of Auffsburir uid Geneva, which' 

AD.1576. , . ^ f ^ .\r 

were dnven to the utmost pitch of exaspe- 

' _ ration by the mis-named form of concord. 

A.D.1591. _-, . . - , , ^1 . . 

The minority of the elector Chnstian the 

Second, was disturbed by inquisitions in search of con- 
cealed Calvinism. 

While individual states were advancing- m the career of 

improvement, the common bond of union between them, 

instead of becoming firmer, was relaxed by controversies. 

When the visitation of the supreme court of judicature 

came to Ae turn of the protestant states, the 

AD. 1588. < ^ , 1.1^ .J 

necessary work was completely at a Stand. 
SECTION X. 

POLAND.. 

Ok£ of the last benefits which the dynasty of Jagello 

conferred on. Poland, was the incorporadon of Lithuania 

. _ with that kingdom, which was ocmdiidlBd at 

A. D 1 569 

the diet (tf Lublin. The first prince of this 
dynasty had tinited these territories ; but it was a disputed 
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jl^ wb^^ier the b^Uy fertile cgaBtrieft;i9C Wolhpio^ 
]^p4<>U% <u^ I^yoWt wbiek ha4 been, csonqu^ed from the 
czars by the former princes of Li^bu^&ub sfaM>ul4 be. conn 
si4^Q4 9» W<)iHFV^ ^i^ coiu^ or to Poland. Sigis- 
10^^ AngHs^H? pv9cur^ tbfin to- be coqsdered as 
npgfJXi&^Bifkt^ of JlfA |&ufisi% wb|cti.iK^ n proipuK^ cif ^^ 

. l^i^e spirit pf t^ iige so facilitfit^ dieprqgre^ of 9^f4. 
qpiilioi^ th/i^ t}|^ prpt^stanti s^n pqas^si»ed fc>rty churcbi«s 
o|^ th^ territories of th^ nobiUty : and the Arif^ns, ^ul 
Sodniiinsi wbo» in their doctriaesi vent beyond any of 
the prot^tant sects, iiicre^ised in Poland to a greats 
degree than in any othev country. Rnk«o» in the t^rritoi^ 
^ 3€iidomir, became the princip^d seat of the Sooinian 
or Ui^tiurian soo^tl^s* The ineoiiioration of I^iithMim 
Qi^ljl4 npt be obtain^ without the consent of the nobles of 
the Protestaiit and Greek churches;, and in order to pro-^ 
qiiX^ a^ ^nourrence, the piofessioQ of fiath of the latter 
VIA fpsmally estabtifhed, vfai)e the former were raised to 
sp jier^t m eq^li^ vrilh the cathplio nobiUty^ that th^ 
were allowed, on the simple condition of r.9inai9iog Chim-' 
tian% to be^i^e meinberci ^f the senate, a«4 to be e%ihle 
t^ th€^ highest officer in tb^ stale^ Thu& it was^ owing to the 
state o£ poetical afi^irs that the spirit of tokr^ion wm 
Vsgdiiai^ in Poland; as the £t)vri|; of intto]|9«vaQe had been 
$9y||ere4 bj th^ drcumstanceis q{ other states^ 
. This aijraiigyjpynt was sp^n Allowed by the 

death of the excellent king Sigismund Au- 
gustus, the last descendant of the male line of Jagello. On 
this occasion the diet, consisting of one hundred and 
eighty-two country deputies, assembled, and enacted, that 
IfDi fiM^e no kwg ahoiild b^ ajiow^ tp (i|a««^ his i»iCGesapc to 
Vie decit^ during his 9w^ Mfki a])d from thif time fonwaaA 
^ Mugpt i^^ pQJbui^ ^e^e ohpscp n^y mt the following 
UMPncr : IxK^q pl^M^ ^oW. P«^ WanNijiv, the senate 
«^,^p^9|jis we^asaep^^, . Tb#;fonmiW^i«pi^fm^ 



of th^ ftrckbUiqs^ pffmate df Gveaep^ the aithlttflliop{ eP 
hma\mg% fifteen bisbops> thirtynBeivw yayYodeii, wliaie 
digtiity WAS similar to dmt cf the dukes of olhar aimUntm 
in the middle ages; eightjr-twd cattellaa^ who weve •»» 
luHers in peaces and deputies of the vayyodes in wkt^ 
luidtengfeatofficers of thecfowB. The senate of Pdndl 
waaQot an aristocratic assembly, the members of wkidi: 
h^d Ib^r seats by birihr^t; but the great cooncB of thia. 
king, wlio bestowed the places, and of the republic, to the 
honour and advantage of which its measures were to be S^' 
reoted. The king had the power of appooitiiig ofieers, 
but not of removing them; and the high chancellor and 
the fareasurer were not even accountable to him. The e»» 
nate«ssemUed in a wooden house, avonnd whidb, and in'^a 
spmo0 enclosed mth a watt and ditdi, the deputies wite sl»*' 
tioned; the nobles, or thehr representatifei^ were anrai^eA> 
at a still greater dbtance^ > 

Not only were the Idngs diosen^ but the forma of tftfr* 
eonstitntion were also prescribed in these assemUiei; by 
tbelr regulatkms tl^ monarch was fcrbidden of his^ eem aaa«. 
tboriftj% to make war or peace; to conclude treatiea; toapu. 
pniiiyt ambassadora; to impose tazea; to make inngvatiena 
<tf any sort with respect to reltgiosi or the laws.; curtbalianflla' 
any of die here^tary possessions of the crown; He^tadf 
ther^t of ccmferring offiees, bat could bestow only oM 
place on an individual,^ and was not dlowed to revoke thir' 
^spointment during the life of the possessor. Crown lands 
innrealso at.his disposal, but under the same limitations as 
parevaikd with respect to offices* He had. the nomination, 
of archbishops and bishops, of twelve abbots, aadooe paiapr^ 
aatd the prcsentatioitt to benefices^ but in order to ex^ppt 
hini from the.tenqitalbn of permitting Ibng vacancies, and 
appnqmataig the imemm. to hie owok use^ he war oUigaA 
toniakKifhis ickctioa ws^^ montb% (Atbenejse^tlieDigha) 
<£ offoiiaAag the aicMmhtys audi bishopB.nar«ite#:ta>|ha^ 
pope^) and that of bestowing the inferior offices on the 
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bishops. The king convoked the diet^ presided over it9 
sittings, and gdve his assent to its enactments, without 
whidi the latter were Hot valid. The judges administered * 
justice in bis name. Th6 king was regarded as the foun- 
tain of all honour, and could confer the privileges of no-*- 
hmty: but if a nobleman had occasion to vindicate the 
lights of his station, his appeal was made to the estates of 
the kingdom. Lastly, the monarch had the power of sum- 
moning his nobility to arms, and of commlinding them 
when assembled. 

The main design of the Poles was to give majesty to the 
king, authority to the senate, and freedom to the whole 
body of the nobility; and the latter object was pursued so 
fio*, that the resolutions of the diet were required to be 
uaanimous. In cases of emergency, arisingfrom the licen- 
tiousness of a powerful nobleman, or by the ci^ricious ex-' 
ercise of the royal veto, the remainder of the nation entered 
inCb a confederacy against the offender. ^ 

In the confederation whidi took place after the death of 
S%i8mund Augustus, all the religious sects were included 
under the name of dissidents. The greater part of the 
senators, and Firley, marshal of the diet, were devoted to 
the new fidth, and five thousand churches were in the pos- 
sessions of ministers of that persuasion; but though Sza^ 
Jraniec, a protestant, was proposed as successor to the de- ; 
ceased monarch under these favourable circumstances, yet 
■ ^ the votes were united in favour of Henri de 

Valois, duke of Anjou, and brother of Charles " 
the Ninth; a prince who had akeady sigualized himself in 
France by his heroic courage. 

On the decease of his brother, Henry 

quitted Poland with a d^ee of predpitatiODi 

not entirely reconcilable with propriety, and hastened to 

assume the government of his more brilliant but less happy' 

kingdom of France. .The Poles proceeded to elect in hi& 
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stead &eplien Bathori, prinee of TransyU 
vania^ who was a wise and valiant ruler, and 
who married Anna Ja^Uo, the sister of the late kin^ in 
compliance with the wish of his subjects^ who were appre* 
hensive lest she should» by marriage, confer any pretext 
&r a claim to the throne on a foreign family. Anna per* 
suaded her hasband to adqpt the catholic faith. 

Bathori was succeeded by Sigismund Vasa the crown 
prince of Sweden, who^ by his maternal lin^ was a de* 
scendant of Sigismund the Ffamt 

SECTION Xt 

SWEDEN* 

Tax, kingdom of Sweden was governed rather by the 
personal authority of the monarch than by settled ]aw%» 
and its external importance depended more on the dharac^-. 
ter of its inhabitants than on the amount of its revenue. 
The income of Gustavus Vasa did not surpass twenty-ftlur 
thousand marks, while his expenses frequently exceeded, 
sixty thousand ; and yet he was the ol^ect of veneration not. 
only to his own people but to all Europe.^ 

It was owing to the absurd conduct of his 
eldest son, and the artifices of his second, that 
Eric the Fourteenth was deposed, and that John became ki^g 
hi his stead. The artifices of his wife, Catharine of Poland, 
and of the Jesuits, inspired this monarch with a predilection 
for Catholicism, which had very nearly drawn upon him a 
fete similar to that of his brother: he lived,, however, to 
see his son Sigismund seated on the throne of Poland. 

Sigismund had eagerly imbibed from the Jesuits, by. 
whom he was educate and in whose order he held the 
post of tertiariu^ the same spirit of proselytism which foOA^ 
mated his mother : and he thought proper to manifest bis 
dislike of t^^ Protestant nobility, in a manner which woon 
destroyed their confid^ce in him. When lie could prevail. 
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on doe of this ckss to become a Catholic, ^ the churches 
of the duridento on hi* estates were fth«t up ; the bondsmen 
were conpeyed to follow the examj^ of t&eir superiorsV 
and die free men to quit hia tanitaty : bat when, on the 
cdiar hand, a Catholie noUeman w«nt oyer to the Pro^ 
teUnt party, dicn the eourt maintiAied the freedom of Ins 
subjects as to reSgion. Diisidefit ehtnrohes were forbidden 
on att the etwm e^MSeh and Protestants were excluded 
from the senatesr 

The Swedes, who had scarcely known how to forgtre Ins 

father's tranquil preference for Catholicism, were unable to 

endure a king who wa» endeavottriag with imprudent zeal 

to counteract all the sentiments and habits which had been 

_ introduced ainoni; them since the accession of 

^''- '-• e»«™ Yu., Ly *»*« d.p*e* kk 
of dK kingdom, and committed' the administration of afikirs' 
t» hit undo Chaifc^ duke of Sodermaoia; at first nnd^r 

. * the tMe of protector and afterwards of king;; 

Cfenrktti hod freqoentty not more than a thon-^ 

sand driiars in his treasury; but his prut^ce imd snc^ 

oesifid' adherence to the maxims of his iktber, sufficed Co 

confirm his power. 



SECTION xn- , 

DENMARK. 

THOVcm Dentnark had by no mieans yet forgotten that 
her Unga bid fermeMy beeaa soven%o& of Sweden, yet few 
attempts: were made lowerds the reHnnion of Seandinatiia ; 
betfauM C&risdan IJhe Third was sufflcicMtiy ocenpiied in 
iMisiiing the natiomd: council c^ the Nbrwqgiim^r and in^' 
ccnHpfeting' tjke inoorporatien etf Norway wiA^ Benmairk, in 
criBfio pnmd^ ngiiM. the lisk of another simikr foss. 
nikopenuion WMi^fendlsred mneK more^ easy to tSu^ pibrtr 
nMttfcb by a meamre of kli^ John in i^ ^i^ly parr of tfib 
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c^ntuiy ; whp \m4 betetded Ihe most powfttful of tlie Nor- 
wegwi noUlityi xtvul bad by that nftsans diminished the 
pow^r of tl|^ MtiQa. . 

SECTION XIIL 

CONCLUSION. 

. Ik ^ tbQ momx^hm of £iuKqM» that of the pope not 
exipept(ed; ^ erein wfcong the xeptibUos, a dteid«d tmi^ 
dmQj tomrde the qoncentrntion of fowfx in the hand* «f 
oa^ or afew i»diyidu«k, wtm pcarceptiUe in the latter end ef 
thJ^ ceatury. Th« cardinads were not so firequently eon*- 
luljb^; the republics k^iq»m» more ariatocradoal; die mo- 
pmrcbiea were mdinodtedt and the deipatic gomnraents lesa 
cautions* iFor as,, ijUL hiier i^^ th» maDnera of the eoart 
of Lewis the Fourteenth and the tactica of fVedevkkthe 
Second, influenced the neighbouring states, so the system 
pursued by the domineering court of FhiUp^ served more 
or less as an example to his contempprary sovereigns. 
The recent and rapid increase in the quantity of the pre- 
cious metals, and the progress of the industrious arts, also 
contributed to the same end, by producing a multitude of 
new desires, which rendered the courts more avaricious 
and the nobles more dej^dant. 

In this case, as in most others, the interests of hnmimity 
gained on one hand and lost on the other. Power had 
passed into a smaller number of hands, and obedience had 
become more uniform ; in consequence of which the pro- 
gress of cultivation was less frequently disturbed by war, 
and the arrangements of civil life^ the arts and sciences, 
were pursued with less interruption : but in those countries 
in which despotism ertablished its detested sway, public 
spirit necessarily expired: subjects were willing less fire- 
queiHtly than free citizens, to die for their country ; or,' what 
is still more difficult, to live only for its good. 
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^ _ The year in which the peace of Venins wak 

conciade^ was the epoch of resiuatation to 
the greatness of ]B*ratice^ and an iU-omoaied period to 
Russia, on account of the extinction of tlie dynasty of 
Rurick the Varsegefy which had reigned in that country 
during seven centuries and a half. In the same year, a 
horrible disease brought Philip the Second to the end of his 
career ( during which he had lost the united Netherlands; 
had seen the power of England and of France confirmed 
under the dominion of his enemies ; had laid the foundation 
of the decay of his own monarchy; had given, though lord 
of the gold mines, the first example of a bankruptcy ; and 
in an administration of two and forty years, had acquired 
the detestation of all his contemporaries, and, according to 
the diverse views of the di£^ent parties, the contempt or 
the'cutses of posterity^ 
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BOOK XXI. 

THE PERIOD OP THE THIRTT YEARS* WAR.—- 
A. D. 1598— 1648. 

SECTION I. 

SITUATION OP THE HOUSE OP HAB8BUB6. 

Jl HE seventeenth century, at its commencementt found 
Spain drained of its treasure and destitute of eminent men; 
consequently neither in a condition to prosecute a war with 
Tigour, nor likely to make great advances in the rood 
of improvement, during an. interval of peace. , Philip the 
Third was naturally. a very weak prince; and his prime 
minister, the duke of Lerma, had impressed him to such a 
d^ree with the necessity of unceasing suspicion^ that he 
not -only held no conununication with his subjects, but did 
aiot even venture to converse with the queen without previ-* 
ously consulting the duke. The colonization of Americ% 
the war in the- Low Countries, and the incessant enter- 
prises of his father, had produced a pernicious eflfect on 
the population of Spain; and thepresmtking 
banished two hundred thousand Moors, who 
constituted the most industrious portion of the remaining 
inhahitaats. 

The political importance of Spain was preserved by two 
individuak ; the first of whom, Ambrose Spinola, was an 
.excellent general according to the tactics of that age; and 
the other, Bedmar, a consummate negodator. Both were 
jzealotts for the interests of their master, as the source of 
their own fortunes. 

The emperor Rudolf the Second, inclined to peaceful 
pursuitflfi. was compelled by hi» brother the archduke Mat* 
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\' thias, to abdicate the crowns of Hunsanr 

A.D.1608. ,«,.»,,. , ® ^. 

and Bohemia. Matthias was not destitute of 

^ _ talents; but both he and Rudolf died without 

A.D. 1611. , . 

male issue* 

Ferdinandt a descendant of the first, emperor of the 
same name^ had been educated in Spain, and appeared to 
be governed by this one prevailing maxim with regard to 
his duty as a monarchic ** that it was necessary that his own 
creed, in matters of religion, should be the only mode of 
fiuth in fak domimons ; and in temporal affidrs, his bound- 
4ess authority the only power " There were, however, in 
liie hefeditary domuEiions of ijie emperor, as well as In 
Hmigary and Bohemia, a great number of individuals who 
Were attached to the principles of Protestantism, and aMt- 
emsly devoted to llie csmse of uaeient freedom : the mett- 
eufesof the court of Spain met with impediittents equattjr im- 
portant, arimg from the state of its finances ; which -wete 
esdMmsted to such a degree^ that the troops were froquencly 
obliged to ^aitmt svbriiteiiee fi-om the telmtoty In wliidi 
they lay: and under these eurcumstances, the neces^yef 
laMBg the hitetestiud power of the two branches of the 
h&aat of HabslMrig became so urgent, b» to extinguish the 
_ mutwd jeatoim' wMeb had now subsisted fer 

ssKfy yeats. 

Porfi^al was now uMkr Ae power of Spain ; and sa\s 
«»the eoase if i sii e t of her snfajeetio% the greater part of 
<he Awe iteiiaB and eenqnesto of her betttrdays &Jl into 
the hands of strangers. The Dutch who wereferbidd^b^ 
as rdbeli flgUMt the auAority of Philips U> purchase in 
lidtmi the oavmwdMK of the East Indieflr west to Ae 
iMef ^rnmiiy » scaiok of tbem» where they feund an ad^ 
iriBflCnrtSon wUtbhad. bsea vcBdered feeble by Ae infill-* 
ence ef the ckunalfl^ bf liixiuiMS' md eff^ninate habils^ 
and by spiritual and tempdf^ -tyMMy: 
A.D.1650. gg^^ugpuiip^^^n^ .111^2.^^1^ of 
iltree yean^ wiuMi cevThte fiNML eij^lM^i^faMdN^ thecke 
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sand in^n, got possession of Ostend^ the Dutch took the 
isles of Molucca from his Portuguese subjects. 

All Asia arose for the expulsion of the strangers it most 
detested : in the East Indies their empire was destroyed by 
the Dutch ; the sophi Sh^a Abbas made himself master of 
the magnificent Ormuz, called the diamond of the East; 
Toxogunsama terrified by the fate of other soverdgns, 
forbade Christians of all denominations to enter the empire 
of Japan; and, by Seventeen years of persecution, . de- 
stroyed the newly planted faith : the same reasons induced- 
the n^osh of Habesh to enforce a similar exclusion of the 
Western believers, while he maintained in this empire the 
ancient form of Christianity. 

Of 'all the foreign possessions of the Portuguese, Goa in 
the ^ East Indies, the safety of which was frequently endan- 
gered by the natives, and Brazil in America, which was 
oftei* threatened by the Dutch, alone remained: and the 
slate of weakness 'to which they were thus reduced, was 
ihe .ireward of their tame submission to tyrants whom they 
detested. . 

• The English comipander. Sir Walter Rakigh, was only 
wMiheld by the inade^juacy of the resources entrusted to 
him, from giving a most dangerous overthrow to the power 
of ^the Spaniards, even in America* 

Italy endiired their yoke with impatience, and even Rome 
.widied to see them bumbled : Venice had' good reason both 
to^feari and 4o' haletbe two lines of the ftmily of Habsburg ; 
forw the marquis of Bedraar took part /in a conspiracy 
against the. o<mstitutioh of the r^tablic,. and disseminated 
iwrittngs: calculated to excite discord ^mong their subjects ; 
while Ferdinand protcicted the ^edatory Uskochs, who in^* 
lidbited the mountains beyond Dalmatia. The overbearing 
piowerand the lofty tone of the cabinet' of Madrid, yreri 
tnsui^brtable to the dukes of Mantua and Savoy. 

Hie italtftB.^posseseiqi^B of the Spaniaerds were separated 
lirointke hereditary domimonfr of Ae eo^eror, by the Ve* 

VOL. III. H 
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netjiap i»nd Vi^lif lliflf tf i:^i|QrH Tb^ Irtt^j ft %rtiW and 
populous val%, w^h }f<^ bi^cnu iH>Q%a0:f}d by the oonfet 
djp^^t^e^ cw.tW% i^ ^heir w^r^ ^^ins^ thfl Wuti^ of SfhKza, 
woi^d, if it cQ^ld |;»/s obt^Mifdf ^n^ ta <?<>nnfict the -divided 
P9Sfiepisio^s of diQ A^^Mrim fl^piljf* 1^ inbAbiuml» of ike 
VftltdiUnc^ whQ were <jhi^% ^bQlici 1^^ wUl^ impAiieooo 
tbe ]^I^«Qf t];^ caotoQ^ tI)Q greats piirt (tf M^hidi vei^ 

Cpippl^tS' 

, Tb^ go^94 Wd .5?re^ Jlen^y tfe^ Fo^clb, 

l^^^g of ?ra^G0y wW^e. e^^^lte^t qualitii^a were 
npt ftppreciat^ in hi^.p^yj^ii ^g^ wa« ass^^fimatod) aod hk 
kingdom became again cbe pr^ of &ctiQns« His widow, 
M^m d^' Medipif. pi^^<:^ U)0 weUare of tfae state id her 
p^r«QPld indinationa; sm^ b/er sq% Lfwis ike Thirteenil^ 
wbp Wf^9 1^ child ^t Ae tii^fi of bi^ £id(er'a dea^ tMiftf 
bf^m A ^^^ ^f ipd^pi^d^t i^h^aeAei?^ The power e£ a 
%\ai^ ,40J9Q^d# {iot so nci^cb, pq th^^QwiflriMl aiaouni o£ ita 
^jjsc^ Hfspn tbf ii?t^|ig^(iQ^, wbicib wintttes theif Bttom* 
ments; and France, which in the latter part of thersigii 
9f ilfm^y tbe< f o^rt^ $§wed lik«^/ to. pRodmoe w. umversal 
r4▼9}^t*<W V^ th^ i^pad^tiop of JEm^f^, e«ticeiy kist ita polt- 

Holland no longer sought &r^igQ.proJ^t«Ni.; and free 
Uif^lij^p^.^i^ x^Fer f^or^. j^wcffifiil tbw wbm tfaejseae ^Uiged 

a))4 wj^p^ thc^ iWlgiMjt«d# §f the. dMgeisi wJkibh iiimaoe 

^^|bffi^<7 of ^he^ i>i^m#t^j Q^9i«e ujaited tbd pmeiMeSi w 
the (jomP^^ 9^mtf of thQ pubtio good ; tQ^bm, aa^ Stedlh 
1^^ the f^ppgiivbmiit of t^ pCHlQipftl vBom i^ the 
ffj^]^ ^ind in ^ QJti«il.«M (mStMr mvifdsx^ AatdMiJMr 
n4#qw PW^y) mghti wt be ^uig^^tedi 1:^ tkfm u» ^tAim^ 
peace migh( bfl 4«^i«ff ^ W ^«etji ; wd be^eoKeroi^ilhe 
BPlS^i^Qf pmlMt b(|«»iM& «ie^jr<4d^l qbiicfe wea la be 
^ppiJM ^tjM^ipwltalmlMoethft^^ emlrii wMthon- 



fote necegskry to give due ti^eight to every consideYfttldA 
whicA could affect their execution. In the mid^t of it» 
cbntest for freedom, the republic erected a mighty empli^ 
in the East ; and it% seanien toolc possession of the herring 
fishery, which produced, according to the computation rf 
Raleigh, a return of 1,700,000 pounds sterling. 

In this state of affairs, Clara Isabella Eugenia, the 
daughter of Philip the Second, whd possessed the here^ 
dilary government of the Spanish Netherlands, conjointly 
with Albert of Austria, son of Maximilian the Seeond^ 
. endeavoured to put an end to the disturbances which had 
now subsisted during more than forty years. The Fran- 
ciscan provinjcial, John Neyen, prepared the way for the 
_^ twelve years' truce, which was concluded by 

/x»*J» iq09» 

the privy counsdKor, Lewis von Verheyfc, and 
A.D,i4$h ratffted by Spinola. 

Pr<mi this time Holland was recogni^ as an independ* 
ent state; and its mini^fer, Van Aerseas^ wa* formally a<^ 
kttowledged as ambassador at Paris. Peace, YKfwetefi 
proved more dangerous to the republic than war;* not 
merely because its citizens loiit their martial habits, 6tK 
chieffy on account of the jealottsy which bqgan to arisie ht^ 
tween the stadtholdcr and the states-general. ' The ItfCter, 
who were eight hundred in number, had been summoned 
for the last time, as the real represeirtatrfet of tlie n^tioil, 
to deliberate on the affitir of the truce: their office and title 
#as thenceforward borne by a committee ef tfieii: niimber* 
Tfiey had, indeed, assembled less frequently from the eime 
when iScsabeth had gfven Ifeera the assurance of her prc^ 
teetron, on condition that the Bnglkh ambtfsisador should 
he entitfed to asi^t at their consultations : and it wa» now 
liretended ftat a select proportion of the whole body, ap- 
pohTted* in perpietuity, was best fitted to contnml the eotm*' 
' e3 of statv, whose office was ako perpetual, and which wad 
Accused of ijfegafff farournkg the ambitf on of the house of 
Qratnge; HCMdenftattidvdit aiid Hago VltotN^ ifeRksed^^ 

H 2 
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submit to the. theological mandates of the synod of Dor- 
divcht; butx the execution of the former of these, great 
men^ and the imprisonment of ^ the latter, by which it was . 
intended to strike terror into the Anti*Orange party, had 
the contrary effect of fortifying their opposition. 

Both the prince and the states-general were, however, 
duly sensible, that the interests of the republic were likely 
to be implicated in the determination of the disputed sue-, 
cession to the duchy of JuHers, which was also one of the 
causes of the thirty years' war. 

SECTION II. 

HEREDITARY SUCCESSION OF JULIERS. 

The earls of Teisterbant had distinguished themselves 
by their contests with the Normans, as early as the ninth 
century; and their descendants founded two sovereignties 
in Westphalia, which were afterwards known under the 
names of the duchy of Cleves and the earldom of Mark^ 
One part of these territories had been received from the 
emperor , as pledges ; another . obtained from the arch- 
bishc^s of Cologne by conquest; and a third portion had 
votuntarily placed itself under the protection of these, 
princes. The whole sovereignty had been finally united, 
under one head, by the marriage of the eftrl of Mark with 
the heiress of Cleves. In the same manner, Johp of Cleves^ 
at a later period, added the three neighbouring states of 
Juliers, Berg, and Ravensberg, to the possessions of his 
fiunily. The wealth of the house of Teisterbant, which 
had been accumulating for centuries, became at the, death 
of the insane earl, John William, the object 

A.D.1609. ^ , . » , 1 ". 1 

of nuinerous claims. It belonged to ,tbe 
elector of Saxony in right of an ancient reversion, in the 
ev^t of the fiunily becoming totally extinct; but the xig^ 
to these territories, whidb. hl^i. beei^ united, as above-i 
xnentifl^fld, by jf^'^rxsMmm ^was jnbject to other and very 
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different questions; such as whether the daughter of the 
eldest sister, the wife of John Sigismund, elector of Bran- 
denburg, or the second sister, the duchess of Pfalz-Neu- 
burg, who wa» still living, was to be regarded as the 
nearest heiress? These countries deserve to be reckoned 
amopg the most fertile provinces of Germany : thdr value 
is oihanced by the industrious^ character of their popular 
don, and their situation at the entrance of the Netherlands, 
- renders them of great political importance. 

The principal claimants could not adjust their preten- 
sions, and appealed td arms : priike Wolfgang of Neubur^, 
in order to secure the assistance of the princess Clara 
Isabella, and of her husband tlie archduke 
Albert, became a catholic, while the elector 
of Brandenburg declared himself of the re- 
formed creed of the prince of Orange. 

SECTION III. 

ENGLAKB. 

England attained during this age to such a degree of 
power, as to be able to maintain the balance of power in 
important matters. 

James Stuart, king of Scotland and son of the unfor* 
tunateMary, succeeded on the death of Elizabeth to the 
crown of England ; and thus united, under one head, two 
kingdoms whose rivalry had frequently prevented them 
from undertaking and sustaining, with undisturbed security^ 
a ^stinguished part in the politics of Europe. James, how-^ 
ever, was destitute of the vigour whjlMiad characterized 
EKasabeth; and could neither invest his person with dignity 
nor his commands with authority. His Vanity and timidity, 
his busy researches into the dubious meanings of the pro* 
]Aiecies and his wretch^ taste^ rendered him contemptible 
'and ridiculous ; while he openly displayed, in his public do- 
cuments, the principles of despotismi which Henry the 

B a 
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Eighth and Elizabeth had put in practice in uleBee iMd 
s^ority. He was governed by the duke of Bnckio^Huiiy 
a man who with great personal beauty combined all Att 
vanities to whidi that quality, can seduce, but who was 
destitute of iu chief advantage, the art of p^anng. In 
hk cbildi^ corre»p<mdence with the king, he signa htmidtf 
i^ his majeiiy's most tubmiasive dog, Steenie^' and the 
Idng caUs himself ^< the good old dad and gossip/' 

This monarch -was not of a character to exereiae a pow^ 
erful influence in Europe: and the people were too mildi 
occupied with maritime expeditions, to bestow mnch atten<» 
tion on the affairs of the continent. In the latter part of 
the reign of Elizabeth^ an East India Company had been^ 
established, which was regarded at^ Sumatra and Bantam 
as a deliverer; for in hutred of Philip, Europe and Asia 
were of one accord : a new England had begun to be co*> 
Ionized beyond the Atlantic; and the icy ocean w^s ex- 
plored, and Spitzbergen discovered and denominated New- 
foundland. James, who was at an equal distance from the 
vices and virtues of Csssar and of Trajan, was in the 
meantime employing himself in j^udying the book of Re- 
velations, with speculative defences of the doctrine oi 
passive obedience, and with the petuluice <^ Buckingham. 

SECTION IV. 

COMMENCEMENT OF THE THIRTY YEARS* WAR. 

.FrsdHHICK of Simmern, Sector palaUne, was son-in-law 
of JameaM^e First of England ; and his family, whidh WaiS 
descended froA Stqdien)» son of the elector Rupert, who 
had been king of the G«rmans, manifested an extraordinary 
zeal for the reformed creed. Palatine theologians vf&e th« 
autbort of the catechism of Heidelberg; a book in whicfat 
notwithstanding that the controi/i^rsial parts are too d€|(r 
^ m^tiea) and severe^ the consoUng spirit of Chrisii^aiQr i^ 
ii»pre$8iv^y diq^yed ; and which becaine nol a prescripjt 



(^SMh but ibe tHabuM of th^ gi^e^ part of {he CaU 
vkiitts ftf GfttittMyw Tbi Mli&nii!^ were lio ^he^e- eiiki- 
mned with gte^Mt ittcileM thlm at Il«klelbe^> and {he 
l^ctt^ piddtinetHlte dkttogttbhikl fyt theif Vdduf tttid/ge- 
jiili»iawAr« 

l\rodeiii3fe WM tedticed by nOlgiou* ji^l,. by )t^ rf 
glov)^ mA by Eiitakfeth the klfig^i^ (kugbter, to aceefiC 
die^fomi of dobemiSi, Thfe j^ngdoia^, neeiistomed f6 ^ 
aUhi fldttmiilttiti^ii) was teitifled nt (he ^iroipeet of die 
iufble^aiit pfmeiplet of gtsi^eriiitieht, #hich Fefdinstid^ eten 
dilHhg tbe life of Mdtihiks^ bad Hot iitdi^tinetly Mnoatieed. 
The Bohemians vetoted their itidigMtioA on bis coon^)^Hr») 
itfid «ftfiired the omwii to die eleetor pftkiine^ on the grootid* 
thfll t&e king fa«d brokeii th^ eofiipM!^ *ild had tbetefere 
90 Ibfther elatai to their alle^iMce. Btit Frederick, leti 
limmf^ vniit of potrej* th^it frotd ft deieiency in the reqiii-^ 
aite «icffgy aod fiakot^ wAd imflble 14^ keep the p<»ty wbleb 
eadated in Bohemia ati^ in the empbe^ nnited in one i^or^ 
Hit His eoudin MsKfciniili^n dttke of B«?ar}a$ h prmce 
of great activity and firmly &tt6ehe4 to the ^atholie re- 
li^eu^ eiipoased the ea^e of the eft^evoty who wdft bis 
oiQeC potent neighbofir, in opposition to the lnterei»ts^ of his 
own ftmily. Frederick, defeated mA hel^leite, abandoA^ 
the tonteit in denpair^ Md fei^feited bolff the ero#n find htt 
e}eetbrate« 

The failure of thfe 4T^tptiS6 p^ddoeed ttUb di^tructiM 
of the reiMdnder of the eonMitution df Boherbi^ And rf 
ilie|Mtd«tAnt Union in the en^pire whieb bed negkicl^ t6 
ti^porc ItA own intereisti^. 

The fundamental 1aw« of Akt kingdoifr urefe annihilated : 
II great mra^Mir of noblemen were b^^^ed^ ^d people 6f 
infitrior oondition exeeeiiled or the tl^heei^; np w^rdff of thirty 
lb4nftaiid famflieg i^^fe eottpelle« tb emigmte, end pr6^ 
|NsrQr bekn^ini; to th^ protedt^t^ ift^ ccWfi^catW, to the 
flMOu&t^ mk wes K^^ df Siiimfioei i6iiM. The e«p«^r 
Fer&itaid^ m4x^€Mhf ikti^i ^kWlby <h« ftc^iildi 
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of treasore, now turned the armi of bis experienced ger 
neral% Wallenstein, Tilly, and Spinold) against the pro- 
testants of the empire. The ecdesiastical electors wero 
from their order attached to his cause : the most intelUgtot 
of that class, John Swikard of Cronberg, archbishop of May- 
ence, advised the adoption of moderate measures; bat as 
his advice was not followed^ he consulted the apparent- in* 
terests of his archbishopric, and accommodated hims^ t6 
the circumstances of the times. John Greojge the First, 
elector of Saxony,' whose predecessor had obtained by bi» 
, victories the religious peace, was full of hatred against the 
Calvinists, jealous of the reputation of the count {tolatine^ 
and confided implicitly' in his court preacher. Hoe of 
Hoenegg, who was supposed to be in the pay of Ferdlband^ 
and who gave free^ rein to his bitter zeal against the cal- 
vinists and the Bohemian brethren. The elector, George 
William of Brandenburg, was misled in the same manner 
by his chief minister, the count of Schwartzenberjg : be re- 
mained a Calvinist, but manifested no vigour, and expected 
to be able to secure himsdf by submission. 

This weak monarch was also Duke of Prussia. Albert 
Frederick, son of that grand-master of the Teutonic 
kqigbts who had violated his oath to the order for the pur- 
pose of securing Prussia to his family, had been deprived 
of his understanding in early youth, by the pious folly of 
his preachers and counsellor^ who had given him, with the 
intention of allaying his carnal appetites, a narcotic potion, 
which had destroyed his mental powers. He had left the 
duchy as a fief -of Poland, to his cousm, the 
elector John Sigismund, father of George 
William. These territories, r^arded as the dominion of 
an elector, formed a considerable state; and the cultivation 
of the demesne lands was very much improved: 'but the 
finances were so incapable of meeting any great emer- 
tSlBspfCyi th||t' John Sigismund was obliged^ during: the. con- 
ifist'for the succesftion^ of Juliers,- to plet^e* his toHs on 
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the river Elbe to die Danes, in order, to raise two. hundred 
thousand dollars: and though the number of regular troops, 
in the time of George William, never exceeded two thou- 
sand men, yet money was often wanting for the daily 
expenditure. 

Brunswick and Hesse were ^feebled by the partition of 
their territories. Two princes were descended from duke 
Ernest, one of whom reigned at Luneburg and the other 
at Wolfenbiittel, with the titles of duke; and the house of 
Luneburg had been again subdivided, into inferior branches* 
But the house of Hesse suffered ^till more severely, from 
the hatred which, inflamed by religious animosity and po* 
litical jealousy, . had become habitual between the land- 
graves of Darmstadt and Cassel; the formed of whom 
coDtini^ed to profess the Lutheran . faith, while the latter 
adc^ted the system of the Calvinists : and the inheritance of 
the landgrave of Marburg* furnished them with an especial 
occasion of dispute. The. mutual exasperation of the two 
families was never more keen than under Maurice^ who 
reigned at Cassel, and who was not an ignorant prince^ 
although he was so little capable of elevating his views above 
the character of his age, that he took a personal share in 
the prevalent controversies, and endeavoured to carry Cal- 
vin's ideas into execution by. force. 

The Lutherans delighted themselves with manifesting 
how. many particulars there were, in which .the Calvinists 
accorded with the Turks; and. how the latter were never- 
thdess better than.the former: while, the Calvinists were of 
the. opinion, ^^ that when, fire and water should unite with- 
out the one being dried up, or the other extinguished, 
then, and not tillthen^ an union with the Lutherans might 
be supposed possible." With these sentiments, each party 
cacriedonitsvpart in.the contest separately: and the cop- 
secpience wa% that the. Catholics easily got the better of 
both. 
• . At this period, the court of France was ,too. much, occu* 



|»ed with the party dispotes by vklch il was 6git8ted, to 
knsrest itself in the affiun of Europe. Holbtnil waa ttl»6 
ditid^ by faction ; and tiie fpns&t stadtfaolder^ prince Mau^ 
tiody died of grief for the loM of Breda. King* Jat»M^ 
instead of affording his son-in-law any assistance, was oc^-^ 
pied With the visionary idea of obtaining an infama for his 
son t and Charles was edueated in despotic prindplei, and 
devoted to Budcinghain. Christian ^k Foartb^ king of 
Deomeric, when he saw Geriiuiny almost reduced to sub^ 
jeotion^ perceived the dangers to which the neighbdnring 
states were likely to be exposed j and possessing the physs^ 
eal strength of the old -northern heroes, as well as ilniir 
activity and love of gloty, -nxiok aruM id fkvonr of the PriM 
testaots : but his deficiencies in Bxvssi^mvSf and in the 
science of war were so great and evident^ that fae waa 
quickly crniviaced of his own impotence. Btgismund^ Idag 
of Pdond^ who had saerifioed the kingdom of Swedeti to 
his devotion td the mass^ was transported with seaecleie 
extdtation.at the misfortuiies of the Germesi Protest«ita« 

SECTION V. 

MANTUA. 

The house of Gonzaga, whidi had governed Ilaiiitna 
and Montesrvaty becaioie epKtinct in Italy ; and Charles dnke 
#f Maverii afid Batkel^ a descendant of a brother of tfaa 
&m dak«4 survive alone in IVance t bat the Spairiard% «ot*, 
wkbstandiag Mia daita, took poaraanon of th« county ^ and 
the trnfortamate Mantua^ the seat of the fine arts and of 
poaeeable Veioptuoosnets, was ravaged with fire and sword 
by the barbarous Carlo Malatestay who i^^spMied Beitlier 
rightnor station.' 

&it Caadinal Ridieiieu^ who had now oveieaiiw the 
livaU of his power hi the minietiy of Franco, parceivad die 
importance of having a princely family in Lombardy fitt 
the int^est of hi^ eoimtry : and ttn dus aoooiait be zMin-^ 



taii}«d Ibe title <^ tbe d«ke of Nerera so eflfeetuallj^ that 
tbe S^Mlkrds were obliged to consent to 4 ttealy of peace 
at Cberaseoy bj which ChltrleB became duke of Manttta 
and detained a part i>f Moatlerrat; while the 
remeinder of the latter couDtry was added to 
the dominions of duke Victor Amadeus the Firsts of Savoy. 
Ricfaelieu manifested a just sense of tbe important advan- 
tages diat would accrue t6 the house of Habsburg by the 
proposed appropriation of the Valtelline territory, which, 
would give continuity to their German and Italian domi- 
"irions. . The Catholics of that district had murdered all the 
Protestants in one day ; and in order to free 
thcmsdives from the authority of the oonfed^ 
rates^ who were mostly heretics, bad applied for protection 
to the Spanish government at Milan; wbi^b, by meon^ of 
tbe clergy, had instigated their previous measures r while 
the Swiss, who should have asnsted the confederates, wera 
divided among themselves by rdigiou£l diferences atid by 
Spanish pensions. But evei^ this state of perpleaiity assisted 
the projects of Richelieu. 



SECTION VL 

k CARDINAL KlCHtLlCU; 

RscliSLi£U found France divided between the poUrar 4C 
the king and that of the nobles ; provindal gov^raora m. 
posseBsioa of regal authority; parliaments in a state of 
fi>rmidaUe opposition to the court ; fereign cbrniectioofi na*» 
gleded ; the treasury empty; the military department in H 
state^f 4be utmost disorder ; the government conducted upon 
iM fixed principles, and the throne destitute of dignity* 
Notwitfartanding all these diffici^ties, Rlcheliett had the 
boldfiesa to xenew the designa of Henry the Great, for tba 
diiatealian of die pcMrer of the house (^ Habsburg whi(& 
. wfisii#wi]lM^th$a0veVri»epoBderaBt«' 
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This project was facilitated by the manner in which Fer- 
dinand abused his good fortune. At the time when the 
edict of restitution obliged the Protestant states to restore 
all the ecclesiastical domains which had been 
•' confiscated during the preceding seventy*four. 
years ; the insolent haughtiness and the exactions of the 
soldiery had oflPended even the Catholics: and Bavaria her- 
self began to perceive, that as one state after another be- 
came subjected until no effectual power of opposition should , 
remain, the value of her own alliance must sink propor- 
tionally in the estimation of the conqueror. 

Ferdinand, throwing aside all moderation, while his 
troops were giving alarm to the frontiers of Switzerland, 
proposed to the diet of Ratisbon to insist upon the validity 
of the imperial claims on the united provinces of the Nether- 
lands ; he opposed all participation of the French in the 
aflbirs of Italy ; declared himself the enemy of Gustavns 
Adolphus king of Sweden, whose cousins, the dukes of 
Mecklenburg, hfid been outlawed and banished without even 
the form of a trial ; and endeavoured to introduce a stand- 
ing army, which should be formed and maintained at {be 
expense of the empire,, but should remain at his disposal. 
At the same time, without the advice or consent of the states, 
he gave the duchy of Mecklenburg, to his general Wal- 
lenstein ; and utterly disregarded the claims of the ancient 
dAcal family of that country, as well as those of the electors 
of Brandenburg. 

Twenty millions were in a few years extorted from Bran- 
denburg, ten from Pomerania, and seven from Hesse; and 
the ministers of the emperor, arrayed in costly robes, 
seemed tp design by their magnificent appearance to insult 
the depressed condition of the impoverished prinCes. The 
party of the opposition was disarmed, and Wallenstein was 
able tp pronounce his own mandates and the commands of 
the court, as public laws : his friend E^genberg^ the chief 
minister ;of the emperor, was commonly believed- to be de- 
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signed as the future duke of Wirtemberg^ and a prince of 
Lorraine as the duke of Saxony ; while the present elector, 
John George, was now treated with indifference^ Whether 
the habit of independence had rendered the exalted power 
of the emperor intolerable to the states, or whether Ferdi- 
nand really designed to deter them from future opposition 
by a tyrannical display of his authority, it is certam that 
a general feeling of subjection under a heavy yoke was 
prevalent in the empire. 

SECTION VII. 

GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS. 

GusTAWS Adolphus, king of Sweden, was now in his 
thirty-sucth year: his fisher had left him a weU-conflnned 
authority, though without treasure; the nobles who m^t 
have endangered his power had been humbled in the pre- 
ceding revolutions, and there was nothing to fear from 
Russia, Poland, or Denmark. The czar, Michad Ro- 
manoff, purchased peace from the young king, at the ex* 
pence of a part of Livonia ; and the king of Denmark 
renoiinced the^ claim which the house of Oldenburg had 
hitherto n^aintained, to reign over the Swedes against their 
wilL The talents and energy of Gustavus obliged Sigis^ 
mund king of Poland, either entirely to abandon his long 
cherished hope of restoration to the throne of Sweden, or 
at least to defer his expectati4>ns to a more remote era:* 
The interest which Gustavus took in the fate of the house 
of Mecklenburg, accustomed the oppressed and discon- 
tented portion of the empire to look upon him as their 
protector.: 4 . 

Germany appeared,, in reality, to be the country in 
which he might seek Ibr power . and opulence with the 
greatest prospect of success: he knew that, though the 
roy^l power was circumscribed in Sweden by definite laws, 
yet the davotion of nations to extraordinary men is not to 
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be <NMifitied hy mle»; and lie umlefto^ to render lib 
people a nation of lieroes. 

Hi» method of condocting war was of bis own inTentioi), 
and ipunded upon excellent principles: be was welf ae^ 
qfiuHnted with the experience and the maxims of antiqnitjr; 
but bi» iQtettigent mind was able to modify them according 
to the nature of tb^ weapons and other circrnnstances of 
modem times : he felt the inconveniences of the faearj in* 
fantry; and as he placed more reliance on the execution of 
manoeuvres than on physical strength, he disposed that 
species of force in smaller div^i^tomn and mixed them in 
platoons among the cavalry; Together with the lofty cha- 
racter of his genius, which manifested itself in the great- 
lifas of ^biafdans, he cembinQd th& power of att«il!ion to 
mijMitfi details in the organintion of bia «f my, aiti a eatin 
aBM| penelraitiBj^ insist into ciroMMstano^s oftbe greatest 
iotricfM^t he alsd knew horn to kif ame bis li^eopis' wiA 
rdigions ardouf« 

Hit babita were of the moat aiwpls Icind i idbough a man 
<tf boge statere^ be shared in. all the b^dttf fttigueS' of bis 
aoldiers; tbo^gk 4he boldness of bis enterimaes astomcfted 
tfait:WQrU|^ he was pemonally mild, beneAcenl^ sus oepl li b i ft 
o£ trieoddjip and lovey eloqueDty popular, and Aill f^ re- 
yanoe on Providence : the^primfcipal traits of his character 
vese magHAniasity and gMitlenessi 

-Qustaifuft, bjrUa sudden and unexpected appearance in 
tke>empiaey by hisJrresistible progress and ftiaS'y, l^ the 
vkteiy of Leipsic, revived the cMifidenoe of the protestant 
{irioees in their own power. ^Wltb their i^islianee'he^db- 
fiaiftd the best gciierala of the emperor ; o^er-ran the whole 
.of Lower Germany, to the Rhine and tlie Danube; and 
at lewtb. w Ihe battk'df I^irtzen) ^nnd a 
iMt^noHs deallH wli^bi the greatest ^&tn^ 



» wouM preftp to the lottgMr lifti 
The commerce of Mecklenburg^ ^^ tbe ^upf^brl wMeh 
dio enipewMP i#M>ded ^die kkigf ef Pl^laodv ymM^t^ 



:^iBc^ t» imtj^ tbia interfer^noe of Qatlairuf: but l»e>tb 
t{i9 Ung ojT Sweden aad the oourt of Frsnoe had natnrallf 
a»d| jufitlj bem abicmed^ at tko union of the wholct power 
c^ C^QQi9njr> in th^ hand of a ruler vAio alsumed tbe tone 
of m^ Vffm^m9i wy^mgn : and the efficacy of a good mi- 
Uiwy tQrfttemy dir«^ by the eaer getie ^genius of a isngle 
IfiadW) ires neifier more eininen% displayed than on thki^ 
OMiaion* 

Qnateyas Adolpkna^ had educated com- 

A.D. 1652. , , r^ V. J 1 ^ 

maodera^ who, subseqitent to- iiis death, and 
. to the sqiarate peaee coneluded by. the elector 

A. 4). 1655* n f^ •■■/*• 

of ficoconyt coDtinued for sixteen years ta, 
maintain the reputation of the Swedish arma and the o^use 
whic^ they lud ado|itad» until tiie eoiiehasion of the p^ace 
qC We«(tpbaliii^ Banier reasmbled the hte king in pene- 
tration> as well as in his eomtenanee; he knew as weR 
k^w Ift cpnqiieir^ aa a&ar a defimt to assume sack a posture 
m though hfi had niKt been beaten^ and had the art to 
€M^1 th^ aiMNw»ited pHncea to contimtft on the side of 
^ iSji?¥edM» <>» at kast not to Uke pak 41^^ Theji 

W^e all eqv^ %q Torstfinaon ttk geneials; but the hitler 
HMKI superior li» mmA of them, in pvi?ate irktucs. 

SECTION vrii. 

BICHEI^EU. 

A D i«54 ^^^ ** vdSEL\t9 «f Sweden^ after the dd«^ 
' .Smt 4t Nord}ir|igeu«^ appeared to haTe>iUta» 
Htfio tb^ v$miM perils Rkh^liett openiy. deelarttd his designa^ 
T4p^ QiffdimJLL; ^koi had th» peHaeYeranee of an old' Romany 
Wii w^iQAl^ ^(^4]^n9r w^^ asLoircitmfipfict and patim»as 
^im ^ % #ii«tor oC Venice^ waft the aM-poweiftd ministoi? 
«f ]«#ir4S( tb^ 1!llir^»^QRi^ mho, etaod gzeatfy iis need 06 suoh 
%«tNM^lW8- iiQ ^t^YlaiMA and oiiriied into. dSbct tke 
plm e£fe#^r^l^MMthQUM>^:|Miii^^ state in Europe^ 
W^^ ^. Jm^im Md dka broAw of Ua mMler were dto 
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ohief movers of many conspiracies against his authority and • 
his life; While the king, who was in all respects. a weak 
man, regarded him rather with fear than afiSsction ; though • 
the French army was far inferior to the veteran troops of 
the anperor, and the finances in the utmost disorder; 
though the pation was ignorant of his merit, and the nobles ^ 
continually called his attention from the most important 
afiairs of state by their petty court ciabals, yet Richelieu ' 
bad in great measure contributed to fix the determination 
of the king of Sweden; he carried into execution the de- 
sighs of the latter (which were left at his death in a half 
complete state) and disappointed the reviving hopes of the 
enemies of France. 

Sweden possessed great tAen, who had only one deficiency, 
which the cardinal had it in his power to supply : namely, 
live resources of a powerful state. 

In the year after the battle of Nordlingen, the troops of 
France simultaneoudy littacked the Austrian 
monarchy at every accessible poiut, m order 
to prevent.the forces of the latter from acting with decisive 
effisct in imy quarter. They commenced operations in the 
Valtelline, in order that it might be more difficult to recruit 
the imperial armies out of Italy, and that the latter country 
might be secured 'from any attempts on the part of the 
Germans; while they might give occupatibn, in Flanders, 
to the Spaniards, and in the empire, relieve the Swedes* 
A 'body of twenty thousand infantry and seven thousand 
cavalry aetied against Fli^iders ; three corps, each consisting 
often thousand infantry and four thousand cavalry, covered 
the frontiers on the side of the Netherlands, Lorraitte,* and 
Burgundy ; and other armies were employed in the empire 
and in Itkly. At the period when Richelieu entered upon 
his administration, France was in possession of no ships of 
war ; yet widiin ten years, a French naval force burned and 
destroyed a whole Spanish fleet. TheUnited^Provinces re- 
ceived an lomual subsidy of 1,200,000 livres;^ Sweden^ an^ 
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8avoy} each 1,000,000 ; and several princes of the fsmpire, 
various sums. The frontiers were fi:nt]fied; and the annual 
expenses of the war amounted to 6090do»OOOy although 
France was not particularly oppressed with new taxes. In 
the year in which the cardinal died, the crown estates pro- 
duced 22,500,000; thefomsts and waters, 1,600,000; casual 
sources of. revenue (including a loan of 8,000^000), 
S75000,000 ; the greater and lesser taiUi^ the voluntary 
contributions of the clergy, and the territories of the states* 
6^1,600,000 ; the &uned imposts amounted not to more than 
26^000^000? and. though th^ sum total. scarcely exceeded 
125,000,000, 10,000,000 remained lA the treasury after all 
the demands upon it were satisfied. Five millions three hun«; 
, dred thousand were expended in the maintenance of foreign 
halations ; 3,45^,000 f<fT secret services, and 2,785,000 for 
pensions: the miilist|sr of state had at his disposal 2,272,000; 
the expenses of the war by land amounted to y68^56j5,000.; 
andthose of thenavy, to 6^700^000; the permanent interest 
of the debt demanded. 1,455,756 ; secret affiiirs in the inte- 
rior, 2j600,000; and extraordinary disbursements were 
estimated at 2,000,000. 

Richelieu had. found France in a state of . commotion, 
. _ with an exhausted treasury, apd destitute of 

A. D. 1642. . . '^ 

political influence; he left it^ after seven years 

of War, far more opulent than it had been during the 
seventeen years of peace which ekpsed between the admini- ' 
stration of Sully and his own ; and with, an external influ- 
ence which was decisively displayed in the negociatipns for 
the peace of Westphalia. The duke of Mantua was in- 
debted to him for his territory ; ^ the Grisons for the mi(?st 
beau^l district of their dominions, and the Protestant 
party in Germany for its consistency : he supplied Sweden 
with the means of carrying on a long, glorious, and advanta- 
geous war; and laid the foundation of the power of Lewis 
the Fourteenth. ^ 

VOL. III. I 
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r Upper Burgundy still belonged to Spain, and Alsace to 
Austria. Ancient treaties of neutrality, qdncluded ander 
the mediation of the Swiss, guaranteed Upper. Burgundy, 
and the French frontiers on that side. It ^as of the ut- 
most importance to tlie iing of Spain to boiitinue in peace- 
able possession of the latter country ; as his connection with 
the Netherlands was by that way! secured: whenever he 
was on- friendly terras with Savoy or Switzerland, his troops 
had a convenient road throygh this country from Italy, to- 
ward the Austrian dominions of Alsace, .into the territories 
chiefly of ecclesiastical princes, and into Lorraine; through 
which they arrived in the Belgian districts. ' If the planre- 
spectingthe Valtelline had entirely succeeded, the dominions 
of. the house of Habsburg would have surrounded and 
came in contact with all those European states which were 
most important from their situation, populousness, andfer- 
' tility, from' Sicily to Holland and Poland. Henry the 
Fourth, in ord^ to break this chain, had exchanged 
Bresse, Bugey, and Gex, for Saluzzo, at the peiace of 
Lyons ; and Richelieu, in the same spirit, took advantage 
of the discontent of the prince of Mumpelgard, who had 
been offended by the haughty conduct of! Spain, to draw 
him over to th^ French interest. The c cardinal alleged 
several instances in which the compact relating to the neu- 
trality had been infringed, for the purpose of preventing 
its renewal : and the Swiss were at last obliged to leave this 
irontier to its fate. As soon as the connection was thus in- 
terrupted, the femily of Habsburg experienced the utmost 
difficulty in the defence of its widely extended frontiers r^ 
and the French entered Upper Burgundy, Alsace, and the 
contiguous territories of Austria, without much difficulty. 
Richelieu thus prepared the way for the incorporation of 
the two first; just as Henry the Second had formerly facili- 
tated the conquest of Lorraine, by taking possession of the 
three bishoprics. 

Richelieu concluded a treaty with Holland for the 
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.partitiOD of the; Spanish Netherlands ; where Frederick- 
HenrjTj the old prince of Orange, maintained the fame of 
bis brother's arms. But th(^ repufoUc was aware that France 
was become a more formidable neighbour than Spain : and 
Fr^derick-H^nry prosecute the war without vigour, and 
thus acqufred a reputation for policy equal to' his former 
&me as. a soljdier. 

. ,, The, alli^, of Richelieu frequently failed to give him all 
the suppprt. in their power, and sometimes abandoned him 
en^rdy: he would not, however, make. peacfe at their ex- 
pense; but perceiving how important their very existence 
was to the authoritv of his court, seemed to excu^ their 
conduct oh account of the difficulties of, their situation. 

The cardinal died in the midst of the war, 
A.D. 1642. , . , , . . , 

which he was carrymg on agamst the emperor 

and the king of Spain. The exhausted empire stood at 
this; time greatly in need of peace ; but the weaknes$ of the 
minority of Lewis the Fourteenth seemed to hold out a 
pr.Qspect of .concluding it at a later period, with less disad- 
vantage to Austria. It was well known that the Swedes 
!MrQutd1i>e unable to continue the war without powerful sup- 
port; and negociations were commenced, but were prose- 
cuted with extreme slowness : the loss of a province would 
have been less mischievous than the influence which France 
thus acquired in the affairs of the empire. 

But Cond6 aiid Turenne, heroes like those of antiquity, 
began to announce their illustrious career : the former in 

/ the plains of Rocroy, gave a deadly blow to 

the Spanish infantry; and all the art of 
Mercy was required to withstand, in the Black Forest, the 
arms of Turenne, tQ whom these campaigns served as a 
school in the art of war. The victorious army of duke 
Bemhard of * Weiipar, was attached to the interest of the 
French, through the influence of general Von Erlach. 
llie Swiss contributed more to the conclusion of peace by 
making an. irruption i^ito Bohemia^ and obtaining possession 

I 2 ^ 
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possession of a part of Prague, tlmn the mpst subde ne- 
gociations could have done: and the thirty years' war 
thus ended where it had begun. The emperor was con- 
vinced that nothing was to be gained by prosecuting it 
further; the king of Spain had forfeited Portugal, and was 
in danger of losing Naples. The count d'Avaux, who was 
more earnestly bent upon the conclusion of peace than 
any other individual in the French ministry at Miinster, 
availed himself of these circumstances: his more pene- 
trating colleague Abel Servien, bad less ccmfidence in the 
good faith of his opponents, and his views were not so 
disinterested. 

Cardinal Mazarin now reigned in France ; for Lewis the 
Fourteenth was only in his tenth year, and the queen- 
mother Anna, daughter of Philip the Third, adopted the 
policy of the minister. Richelieu had prepared the way tot 
great occurrences, which now seemed to follow as of th&t 
own accord; and their execution was fiicilitated by the 
more pliant moderation of Mazarin, whose character had 
less of over-awing greatness, and who was therefore less 
.'.dreaded by the rest of Europe. Both these mimsters w«f« 
illustrious men, though in different ways. 
» 

SECTION IX. 

THE PEACE OF WESTPHALIA. 

' ^ Peace was concluded in the Westphalian 

A. D. 1648. 

' towns of IMBinster aud Osnaburg^ under the 
mediation of the pope and the Venetians, between the etn- ^ 
peror Ferdinand the Third, Philip the Third, king of 
Spain, and the princes of the empire who belonged to their 
party, on one side; and Lewis the Fourteenth, Christina, 
queen of Sweden, the statesrgeneral of the United Pro- 
vinces, and those princes of the empire, mostly protestants, 
who were in alliance with the French and Swedes, on the 
other. Only France and Spain now remained at war. Tbtk 
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peace is the foundation of the whole modem system of 
European politics, of all modern treaties, of what is called 
the freedom of Germany, and of a sort of balance of 
power among all the countries of western Europe. ' 

The arrangements of this treaty gave a more decided 
form to the ecclesiastical and temporal polity of the em- 
pire; secured the advantages obtained in the late contest 
by France and Sweden ; ordained some new relations be- 
tween the diiFerent powers, and altered the situation of the 
great families of Germany. It will be useful, on this oc* 
casion, to take a view of different parts of the constitution 
of the empire* 

The emperors invest the ecclesiastical princes of the 
empire^ by means of the sceptre, with their foudal tempo* 
ralities, but not until the pope has confirmed their election: 
and these princes, like the emperor himseli> must ob^rve 
the conditions of a stipulation, into which, as is usual in ' 
elective states, they are obliged to enter. The pope dis- 
poses of all dignities in Rome, or within two days' journey 
from that city, and of all such as become vacant by deposi- 
tion, transfer, renunciation, or the invalidation of irre- 
gular elections, or have been left by deceased cardinals and 
other persons, who have held any office or dignity about 
the person of his holiness ; as well as of all benefices df the 
second classy which fall vacant in the odd months, as Ja- 
nuary, March, May, &c. Letters of grace, rescripts^ 
provisions, and coadjutories, are either abuses, or at least 
extraordinary methods of influencing the appointments to 
ecclesiastical dignities : but these reservations of the holy 
chair have be^n conthmally \ diminishing ever since the 
reformation. 

In protestant countries, the ecclesiastical institutions do- 
'gend, entirely on the supreme temporal power: in these 
respects tiie princes of the several states have assumed the 
authority which was exercised in primitive times by the 
^mii^piities^ and in the loiddle ages by the pope» In con- 

I 3 
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sequence of this arrangement, every change of creed i^hicfi 
took place among the princes of the empire, between 'the 
religious pacification and the treaty of Westphalia, was at- 
tended with the most vexatious consequences to their sijb- 
jects: but at the latter period it was enacted, that the 
evangelical party or Lutherans, and the refbrmed or 
Calvinists, should enjoy in the empire absolute toleration 
and the free exercise of their religious rites ; and that the 
latter sI^Duld be independent of the opinions of the prince, 
and should remain as they were practised by the ntajority 
of the inhabitants in each country, on the first of* January 
of the Normal year, or 1 624, It remains, however, a 
. question of jurisprudence, whether this Norma is binding 
. between Lutherans and Calvinists inhabiting the same 
country, when that country has not been ejtpressly named ) 
and whether its authority extends to the Palatinate. When 
any person becomes a protestant, who is ah inhabitant of 
a country which had not adopted that creed before the year 
1624, he is allowed five years to sell &t let his landed pro- 
perty ; at the expiration of which period the sovereign can 
compel him to quit his territory. When a protestant 
prince turns catholic, that cit-cumstance has no influence on 
the situation of his subjects, with regard to their religions 
establishments : but the catholic jurists are of opinion, that 
he may in this case grant a simultaneum td his new com- 
panions in religious belief. ' The protestants dd not acknbw- * 
lege a prince, under thes6 circumstances, to possess his 
former power in ecclesiastical affairs, because he held that 
authority only as the chief of their religious community: 
and on the other hand, a protestant prince does not possess 
the same authority over the catholic part of his subjects, ^ 
in the churches of his own creed. ' - " ' ' " '" ! * 

These regulations are riot to be regarded as* civil, but tk 
political laws, guaranteed in the peace <tf' the empire; the 
spirit and form of which wa^'discussed by the twordigiou* 
parties, in that character, not maii-t»^ hiiin,'biit itfnk'tSc^ 
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tank. Siich affiurs bdong neither to the imperial chamber, 
^or.to the council of the imperial court, both of which are 
tribunals o£ justice;. but to the ^national representation, or 
jatporial diet. It would 'have been diametrically opposite 
to the spirit^ in which^he pisace was concluded, which waf) 
infeBBded to- place both parties in an equality of rights, to 
attempt to sul^ect the. ecclesiastical affairs of the protestants 
.to.ky tribunals;: because the authority of .these courts 
in such affairs is denied in the catlioltc chiirch. 
. The treaty declared, that all grievances should be re- 
moved within three years ; in default of which the suffering 
party should recur for assistance to France, Sweden, and 
th&vother, parties to the contract of peace. But, as it was 
AOt possible to define accurately which was the suffering 
carty over the whole empire| this notable clause produced 
no, effect . . . , i . 

«. These arrangements are contained in the treaty of peaces 
concluded with the Swedes at Osnaburg: but Lewis the 
^oditeenth, at Muuster, also guaranteed to the German 
proteslants' the exercise of the same faith which- he per- 
secuted in France with the utmost cruelty. . . 
; All the states of the empire were . confirmed in their 
common and pecuh'ar rights and usages : the emperor en- 
gages to. enact or to expound no $ law; to impose ho 
tax; to carry on no war; to erect no. fortification ; and to 
^csoQclude no alliance or treaty of peace, without their con- 
sent* The states are permitted to enter at pleasure into 
ponnections with ^ch other, or with, foreign powers, pro- 
vided they do nothing hostile to the emperoi: and empfa^ 
prejudicial to the peace of the country, or contrary tovth'eir 
feudal oaths. . Diets ate to be held frequently ; the idapor 
rial compact takai at the time of election ; the order of 
execution, and. the police and justice of the /empire, are 
jto be reformed and regulated. Commerce is to b^ pro- 
tected^. and no new tolls are to be imposed. 
' As the constitution of the aulic council had fallen into 

I 4 _ 
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con&isioo, in oonsequoice of the ridigicKifi diflfereDces^ ai( 
well as of the abuses of Ihe supremacy and {tower of the state% 
a plan for an improvement in its order had beoB bketched pre** 
viomly to the war. Some things relatingto diis liew kmaagt' 
ment were determined by the trea^ of peace; but H was 
never entirely accepted or rejected. This highest tribiiaial of 
the empire Has no distihcHy prescribed fori£i ofprocedore : a 
^dge» chosen from among the counts or lords^ is its chief; 
and he is assisted by presidents aiid assessors, a, number o(f 
writers and readers, and a crowd of procurators and agents. 
The affairs of this tribunal are introduced in audi^ices^ 
and transacted in senates; which consist of^ the assedsldrs, 
who are-appointed and mainiainsed'Aby the states of the em* 
pire : their number ought to be fifty ; tWenty«<^£:>ur of whom 
are elected by the states of the- :pretestaftt -party, and an 
equal number by those of the catholics, and two are no^ 
minated by the emperor;' but it> was found impossible to 
provide for the remuneration of so great a<humber: the 
income of the aulic demesne never exceeded 70,00OdoUars; 
nor did tl^e assessors ever exceed- the half of the number 
prescribed. In consequence, of these deficiencies, together 
with, the disuse of any arrangement in the order of the 
processes^ the decline of the visitations, and the complexity 
arising lirbm every change in the affairs of Europe and 
of the empire, as well with regard to the processes as 
to the party spirit of the members of the court; the con^ 
fusion, and the arrear of untransacted business, is aug* 
mented almcfst to infinity. Four presidents Were ordaitied ; 
but only two, (both of whom as well as the judge were ap- 
pointed by the emperor,) could be maintainec^ This tribunal 
is influential not merely by its decisions t the resolutions of 
the senate, which by pra<^ice become precedents^ imparl to 
it in effect a ' share of the legklative power ; and the <£K&My 
which it lays before the diet, tire similar to botionsj whicE 

are seldom infiringedqpon* ....... 

r By this treaty, : jthe three bishoprics ofi>Mela, T€«il, -and 
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Verdotii wludi had been so long ago acquired, together ' 
with MbyenviC) were formally ccHifirmed to France, but 
yri^ die feselrvation of the metropolitan rights ofTreineft: 
Austria abandoned the town of .Breisacfa, the laodgraviale 
^f Alsai^e^ and the imparial Jurisdiction of the. ten cities; 
:and the king soon b^gan to arrc^^ate more than had been 
traqsferred /to him : the ten imperial cities came to be 
treated, as mimicipal towns, and the nobles, who p oosoiae d 
estates in Alsace^ as French yassah ; and both were obliged 
-by degrees tq sabmit* Even the imperial union ef Stras- 
burg, including the bishopric and city and the monasteiies 
;Qf.Marbacfa and Ludem, soon existed only in aaame and 
te-the •claini to. a few estates lying on the hitheHaide of th^ 
fihine. 

/ .Thedocoinions of the dulces of , Pdipaenoiia Stetttti, the 
loity of Wi$mar in the territory of Mecklenbtu^ imd the 
■confiscated ecclesiastical <prineipatities of Bremen and' Ver- 
dun, were the indemnification o£Sw^^« Pbnieraiiia^ki^|>ur- 
SOSPOe of ancient, compacts of inhdritanoe^- ought 'tb have 
reverted to Brandenburg; and Frederick- William reoeived 
afii. im indemnity for that part which :l»dbe^» confirmed to 
Sweden, the $ecalarized ardbbishopricof AlagiM>drg, and the 
confiscated bi^oprics of Halberstadt, Miaden, fmd CSfunin.- 

This prince, the successor, of a weak .and betrayed- 
JMther» in a few years laid the foiiadation of the greatd^s 
of Pruslia* The possession. of Pomenu^v a ^country 
abouiiding in luxuriant pastures, where . the Oder was to 
be th^ boundary between the 1 Swedes and Prussians, and 
whidi aflb^tiedan important commercial road for the Polish 
and Silesian products, laid Oermany and Poland opeii to 
the Swedes. The dector, on the oiher.hand, ae^piired a 
territory &r more fertile thanlhia former dominions ; while 
.Minden.put him linpdssessioD .ol^ a countiy.much nesoner 
to the hereditary domiiaons of Jblieps,. to w^h he had 
pretensions « ,, . 

Wisinai^iijcitylwfaic^lwiii^'formedyaidi ia^ 
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']0f the Hanseatic league, and which, together with Ros* 

;tock, 'was the best towir in the dominions of *Mecklenbui!|^ 

laSorded the Swedes a good harbour : and the dukes weve . 

iremun^ated 'for this sacrifice with the secularized bishoprks 

:of Sohwerin ii:nd Ratzebiirg, and the benefices of Mirow.and 

.NendBCow^* beloDgiiig'to the order of SUiJofan. Bremen 

'cbmmanded the moiith of the Weser, and V^en gave 

'Sweden aniinfiuehcej iii:the -cinde of Westphalia,' which, 

?togeilier.with' the.. othier'' acquisitions of that crown, was 

'Suffiddnt to i have laid the ^foundation of ia> permanent in- 

^terei^ in Germany. i 

' ' In this i treaty^ the Swiss confederacy also was declared 

to be i.pisrfectiy independent of the German empire^ and 

exempt from its tribunals. This declaration, which was 

'Obtained by John Ruddf Wetstein, burgmhaster of Basel, 

WB^Jthe joint 'efiect ef' the intercession of the French, find 

of the desire, which the emperor had to procure a good un^ 

'-derstaodingwithLthe Swiss.. ,. i.i .\r l ; 

)j/. With' regard to Italy, the peace of Cherasco was con* 
Ijfirined. '. ' ' ^ . » ■ 

c. 'Holland, which as soon as it was acknowledged by Spain 
cas 'an ind^vbdeiit rqiablic^ had no farther motive for 
•continuing the war^ made a separate peace, in which France, 
lits. ally, took no part. « »The old prince Frederick-Henry, 
iwho was now* dead, had pointed out to the states how in^- 
'portant it was, for the Reservation of their freedom,^ that 
i their enfeebled neighbours, the ^aniardsj should be left 
: in .possession of their remaining dominions in th^ Nether- 
ilands. The party of the opposition also wished for anop- 
vportunity of removing the army from nnder the disposal of 
,tie ambitious stadtholder, .William the Secondr 
• .'i\!Mie -independence of Holland and its East Indian con- 
.quests, was ; acknowleged and '- confirmed by Spain : the two 
Icoimtries a^eed mutuailyto forbear firom navigating near 
each other's coasts; as the Dutch wished to exclude aU 
iC0mp^tors. .from the Spice Islands, and ^tbet Spaniards to 
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ghtit up the country in which her gold-mines are sitHaied, 
i/rith the inlost jealous care. The European ports of both 
tcountries were to be open to each; and neither was to im- 
pose heavier duties on the other, than those which were 
levied' from th^ir own subjects. .. ; > 

' The spirit of all the commercial treaties of the Spamrds^ 
consists in preserving to themselves a monopoly of the com* 
merce with their transmarine doniinions, and ih.'i»vaiUiig 
themselves of the industry of other European :nation8:the|f 
did not even seek those commodities in the countries where 
they are manufactured ; but encouraged the ford|fnerswho 
^brought them to their coasts. The only piece of ^good po- 
licy which they adopted in this respect consiilted^^in h^ 
istowing equal privileges on the merchants of differant 
nations,' in ord^r that they might profit by the co«|bfeti^ 
tion: atiddntbis principle the Hanseatic townsaocttiMlH 
taiined ffae same facilities as tfae'Duti^h;- ^ • » !.:.,..**.;> .: 

TThe ' Spaniards abaridoned Maeslricht,- whieh Irtul bieen 
taken by Frederick-Henry, to the DntcA, on eonditioii 
that the prhice-ibishopof Liege* should retain his preroga-^ 
tives in the internal administration of the chy. They also 
gave up Bois-le-duc, Breda, Bergen-op-ZJootn, Orarvdtlnes, 
and Hulst; arid afterwards Dalem, Valkenberg, and»the 
country of Rolduc: and commissioners were appointecPte 
decide all doubtful points, and to regulate the tolls. ^^.J; . 

Holland, after a severe struggle of eighty years, ^as 
obtained from its ancient enemy the prize of -its perseVi^i^ 
ahce; and acquired his esteem and cbnfidence, as well -as 
the Dutch Netherlands : and from that period the court- of 
Brussels depended upon the Hague for the maintenance of 
its power. ^ : > :..,. ,...j ...',*./ 

John-George, elector of Saitony,'-who was reigninj^ «t 
the commencement of flie thirty'years- war, and'wh^sur- 
vited;its condusioli, had received ^tbo^argraviftte ^ift'Ltsa^ 
sitz &i an heredi^i*y pledge^ <hi conSitioft '6f^ listing die' 
emperor in the 'reduction of the protestants^jE^f Solicip^ 
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and of .aocommodating.hijniself as far as possible to the 
wishes of the imperial' eomU The states of the l^usitB ^ 
Imd formerly devoted theniselves, ivith the coni^nt of Lewis 
of Bavaria elector, of Bitaodenburgh) to the emperor 
Charles the Fourth king of Bohemia ; and Ferdinand the 

Seoofid now transferred their country to. the dominion of 
Saxoiiy*. ... 

The mififortunes of -th^ elector Palatjpe and the restless 
ambition of Maximiliiui of .Bavaria, had the following ter« 
niinatioa: All the statei^ of the. empire which had suffered 
in. consequence of the disputes concerning Bohemia, or 
from Jthe thirty years' .war, werp rein^t^t^ in their properties . 
wcA rights; except th&t.the duke of Bl^yaria retained diat 
raokin the college of electors which h^ formerly belonged 
to the elector Palatine, toge^thc^r with the Upper Palatinate 
, aiid its.C2q[>itaI^ Amberg: ^i^i return for whi(?h he remitted 
a demand on the empennr of thirteen millions, and the 
dwiis of Bavfuriia. to the country of Upper Austria* On 
the <)^r hah4» Charles-licwis, son of the unfortunate 
elector and king Frederick, who died in grief and poverty, 
and the place of whose burial Is not even known, was re- 
instated in tl^e Palatinate, and an eighth place was create|i 
&r him in the electoral college: it was also settled, that in 
the event of thp house of Bavaria becoming extinct, the 
elector Palatine should resume the fifth seat in tliat col- 
lege, together With the Upper Palatinate ; and should give 
a coiQpensation to the allodial heirs of Bavaria. The other 
expelled branches of the Palatine family, were in like 
xnanner restored to their rights, with the exception of cer- 
tain fiefs^ which remained . in the possession of those on 
whom they had been bestowed, during the war, by the ex- 
ittiqgiinfiBBt^rs of the Palatinate. 

;Th^ duke(5 of Wurtemb^irg were restored in this manner : ^ 
and 'the coiinty of Mumpelgard retained the fiefs which it 
IK^ses^ed in Alsace, .as M^ell asChdrval and Pass^vant, *ia 
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The maiffraves of Baden, at Hochberg, wer^ aSso- in-* 
eluded in the amnesty; and every thing contained in' the 
edict of restitution which had tefel-enee to these prinoed, as 
indeed the^hole of that act, was annihilated by the praseait , 
peace. 

The duke of Croi was likewise included in the peace^- 
and his dependence oh France was without prejudice to his 
interests. 

For the rest, those who had suffered any loss previous^ ta 
their adoption of tHe party of France or Sweden, received 
no indemnification; while such nobles as had suffered losses 
after their declaration in favour of one or other of those 
crowns, received indemnities. On this principle tlie em- 
peror was willing to do ju^ce to his protestant sul^ects 
in Bohemia and his hereditary dominions; but what they 
had lost was regarded as having been forfeited by the laws 
of war. 

The peace of Westphalia indemnified the landgrave of 
Hesse Cassel with the secularized abbacy of Mersfeld, the 
possession of the greater part o£4he Westphalian county of 
Schaumburg, and the acknowlegeraent of feudal superi6rity 
over the smaller portion^ which was bestowed on the 
brother-in-law of the last count and noble lord of Lippe. 
The feudal superiority of the county of Waldeck, a district 
advantageously situated, fertile, and abounding in mineral 
riches, was also confirmed and guaranteed to the land- 
graves ; and the right of primogeniture was confirmed in 
both the families of Hesse» All these advantages were 
obtained by- the talents and energy of Amelia of HanaUj 
widow of William the SSxth, for a family which was desti- 
tute of a ruling bead (William the Seventh being in his 
minority), which was oppressed by its relatives^ betrayed by 
its generals, and in the most imininent peril of utter ruin. 

The new masters of the secularized ecclesiastical princi- 
palities, took their seats on the b^ich of tb^ temporal 
princes. Protestant bishops and prelates were elected at 
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Lubooky and alternatdy at Osn^urgi at Quedlinburgy I^t^r* 
vordeti, 'G^mrode^ and -Gandersheiin. In. consideration 
that^ the 'family of Hol^tein had d^layed.th^t secularisation, of 
Lubeck, the chapter determined to elect six bishopfi in. suc- 
cession from that family Tand the sixth procured his spnto 
be- named "co^d^utor. It was resolved that whenever the 
tiim shcitild come to the protestants at - Osnaburg^ the 
bishop should be elected from ^ the Hanoverian family of 
Brunswick. 

'' The whole treaty, although concluded in two places, *>iras 
dedared'to be one instrument, one fundamental law of the 
Crerman. empire, and a pragmatic sanction: and was gua- 
ranteed by France and Sweden. The constitutions of Ger-. 
many, Holland, and Switzerland, th^s acquired a simul- 
tantous^ recognition and guarantee, 

SECTION X. 

, , , , SPAIN. 

*? The war continued eleven years longer between France 
bimL Spain; but was feebly prosecuted, even on the part of 
the former. During the minority of Lewis the Fourteenth, 
4isorders arose which reduced even Cond^, and shortly 
afterwards Turenne, to go over to the side of the Spaniards. 
But the twofold despotism under which Spain sujQPered, had ^ 
enfeebled that kingdom. to such a degree, as to render it 
incaipable of taking advantage of favourable occurrences. 

Cardinal Mazarin, in person, at length concluded a treaty 
in the- Isle of Pheasants, with Don Lewis de Haro, Spanish 
minister of state ; which was denominated, from the neigh- 
bouring mountains, the peace of the Pyrenees. Maria 
Theresa, daughter of Philip the Fourth; mar- 
ried the young king of France, who renounced 
all the hereditary pretensions arising from this aUiance : the 
county of Rousillon was transferred to him;; and the Pyre- 
nees, ai« they ought natarally to be, rendered the boundary 
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of the'two monacehies: on the side of Flanders^ the county 
of Artds was united toFranoey and die trade of the latter 
Gountiy with Spain placed on the footing of the most 
&yottred nations. < - 

' . Don Lewis, who conduded this treaty, had mcceeded 
to the power and office of the. count duke de Olivarez^-who 
had acquired the favour of Philip die Fourth by methods 
of: every description, not excepting, the most ignoble^ and 
afterwards kept him long in a state of subjection ; for which 
no p(4itical: good fortune indemniBed the king? Harq^was 
ignorant and irresolute ; and full of the idea thai the power 
of his master, which he had appropriated to himself, \^as 
superior to that of all other princes and states. For this 
reason, he took no pains to infuse new life into the mo- 
narchy : on the contrary, the military department was ne- 
glected, and the sums designed for that service dissipated on 
other objects; the energy of the generals was held in 
subjection by slavish ^ar, and publi<^ spirit was entirely 
extinct. 

SECTION XI. 

PORTUGAL. . 

During this war, the court of Spafti had forfeited the 
kingdom of Portugal. The Bortiiguese hiad reason to 
detest the foreign masters to whom they owed the loss of 
the East Indies, and who contributed by their, haughtiness 
and oppressions at Lisbon, to maintain the national anti- 
pathy. The Spanish court had permitted^ the pope to prac- 
tise an oppressive despotism over Portugal in matters re- 
lating to the constitution. The court chamber was subjected 
to the bann, because it had imposed taxes according to the 
laws, upon the estates of the! ecclesiastics. The finances 
were^hausted on objecU foreign, to the iiiterests.of the 
nation, while their celebrated navy was suffered to fall into 
decay. 
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Under these circuinstaocesy Don, John diiko 
' . ' of Bragimza^ ave]:tiirDed the Spanish d^yuastj^ 
in Portugal ahnost without the shedding of blood, bjr.lbo 
mere declaration that he was the legitimate king; HejKas 
a ruler of moderate abilities, and his character by ho 
means enterprising : the power of Spain was tn;the vidiiitgitf 
and Kraganza had scarcely any external assistance. The 
quarrel) for it hardly deserved to be called a war, continued 
twenty-eight years; and Braganza maintained possession .of 
the throne by the will of the people. The states of ths 
kingdom acknowleged Don John the Fonrtk: they ret 
newed the fundamental laws of Lamego ; and declared that 
if the king should die without heirs^ and should survive, ^is 
brother, his nephew should inherit the sovet^eigniy. 

The Jesuits acquired so much influence over John ths 
Fourth and his queen, Louisa Gusmao, of the> family of 
Medina Sidoni% that they might more properly be said to 
mga in Portugal; while other individuate. o£ ik&r ojpder 
exerted its credit and influence in support of the court .<^ 
\ Spain. The king endeavoured to gain over the maritime 
powers of Europe for the support of his authority : he, pro- 
mised a port of Brazil to the Dutch ; he allowed a free 
trade to the English, not only in Portugal but in her Afri- 

cap dominions ; and pr<wiAed ^to treat the 
A.p.1641. T, , . , , 

French . m the same . manner as. tiie' most 

friendly powers. These treaties appeared to be equally 

favourable to all the maritime powers ; .but their, solid 

advantages were the prize of the most industrious. 

SECTION XlL 

GREAT BRITiyijr. ^ 

Th£ kingdom of Great Britain was involved in. a ctvfl 
war, which was rather the/ eflfect of the. natuaral couxs&of 
afiairs than of the gireat abuses of royal power, or of $ay 
systematic plan pursued by the opposition. After tbejdi^ 

13 
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strnctiDD of the higher class of tlie nobility and of the pro- 
perty of the citizens which took place during the civil wars, 
Olid the consequent immoderate elevation of the power of 
the crown, the prosperous age of Elizabeth conferred ex- 
traordinary opulence on Ihe commons, who, during the 
reigns of James and Charles, acquired the courage to em- 
ploy it for their own benefit. 

Charles perhaps imagined' that he was only exercising his 
hereditary poweri^^ of which his pedantic father had given 
Jiim ideas altogether erroneous. He replied to repre^ent- 
atiims with severity ; and expected to be able to give a de- 
gree of authority to his proclamations, which the victors of 
4:gincourt and Cressy would scarcely have ventured to de- 
mand. At the same time he irritated cardinal Richelieu by 
his feeble support of the French Huguenots, and Austria by 
•words, though not by actions, in favour of his brother-in- 
law the electpr palatine. He o&iided the English by4iis 
predilection for the Roman catholic faith ; and the favoured 
misncmaries of that church forgot the maxims of prudence: 
one of their number proved that the pope was legitimate 
lord of England and Ireland ; another, that unless the 
Irish catholics were indulged with the uprestrained pos- 
session of their religion, they had a right to elect another 
. king f and the nuncio of the queen who was a French 
princtess, displayed his influence vrith a i^lendour which was 
odious in the eyes of the people. 

Queen Elizabeth, without regard to the resources of her 
successors, had alienated many o£ the crown estates: James 
was prodigal towards bis favourites; and.Charl^ fell* into 
difficulties in consequence of the dii^ordered state of his 
financial affairs, and endeavoured to obtain money by im- 
posing taxes without the consent of the parliament. He 
manifested, on all occasions, a perseverance which was ut- 
terly destitute of foundation in system and in knowledge 
of men; ^nd therefore often showed that timidity and irre- 
solufion^ on the appearance of opposition, which are usually 

VOL. III. K 
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manifeited in the efibrU of a man of clouded undefsta&d-*' 
ing. Charles wa^ niagnanimouB, amiable, and learned ; but 
deficient in sted&gt exertion, in the gift of a sound judg- 
ment, and in the dignity and vigoar necessary to theaitn- 
ation in which he stood. 

Samuel Vassall, who afterwards founded the town of 
Boston in New England, was the first member of parlia- 
ment who opposed the illegal levy of a tax on the import- 
ation of every pound or cask of certain commodities. The 
king exacted the customs, during fifteen years, without 
authority from 'the parliament; an arbitrary 

A.D.1640. 1 ._! u- r J 1 -^ . ■ 

tax was levied on ships; many feudal pim- 



leges and ancient abuses were exercised with increased i 
rity ; contributions and loans, called voluntfffy, -wett exacted 
by force; soccages were arbitrarily demanded^ and ^stii- 
buted with partiality ; the rights of preremption and pur- 
veyance were exercised in ah offensive mamiffir ; penMmal 
freedom, or the people's privilege of being tried by. their 
equals, and of remaining' unmolested in their own houses^ 
was infringed in various modes; the forms of law were di8» 
regarded by the court of star-chamber; martial law was 
exercised in timeof peace; Englishmen were sulgected to long 
and extremely injurious imprisonments, and oppressed with 
exorbitant fines ; and, to crown the whole^ their rights aitd 
complaints were treated with neglect, . and even contempt. 
From the discussions to which these grievances gave rise^ 
arose others relating to the nature and origin of political 
constitutions. The nation, uncertain to whom the supreme 
. power justly belonged, consulted its interests : a civil war 
arose; and, amidst the conflict of the passions, the state 
negociations and the common rights of war were followed 
by the disappearance of all subjection, the suppression of 
the prevailing form of worship, and of all established forms 
and authorities. EnUiusiasts, equidly inaocesnUe to reason 
or revelation, to a sense of propriety or any meal, re- 
straint, exercised the most irresistible influence oajdie 
13 
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course; o£ events. The highchurd) sunk into mulerjr, ib% 
imclent nobility were degmded to the level of the mob, the 
whole constitution fell into Tuin, and the king fipally 
perished by the axe of £he executioner. 

The bontor of this deed pervaded all Europe: even 
Alexei Mk^ailovitsch^d^Mrived the Englidi of the cpmtner** 
cial privileges which they had enjoyed in Russia. 

SECTION XIII. 

RUSSIA. 

The empire' of Russia, recovered idowly and with diffl* 
culty fn>m the e£fect» pf a revohitioti^ which had no resem* 
blance dther* to that <if Portugal or of England^ 

Fedor,. the son of the czar Ivaa Vasilievttsch^ and' the 

- _ last prince of the family of^Rurik, havinffdied 

. A.D.1598. ./ ^ , L . f T> . 1 IT 

without male' heirsj, the Bojars elected Iraie 

Gud6nov> bis widow, as successor to the throite: but as 

she refused to accept that dignity, the patriarch of Moscow, 

the archbishop of ^ovogorod, the princes of the royal 

family^ the Bojars, and all the nobility, united their votes 

, in favour of Boris Gqdenov, her brother. 

The new czar was honoured with embassies from Shf 

Abbas the Great, king of Persia, the emperor Rudolf the 

Second, die kings of the North, and the Hanse towns. 

Bori% in imitation o{ the policy of Ivan, protected the 

commerce of Lubeok and Stralsund ; gave the same privi-^ 

legfss to the Dutch as to the English, and allowed theG^er^- 

man protestants the free exercise of their religion. He 

farther eucGuraged commerce by losuis without interest: a 

duty of fivepeir cent, was levied upon all imported articles; 

but every man was permitted to export goods to the amount 

of his.importSy free of duty. 

Boris was governing bis empire with wisdom 

A.Jj* 1604. , , ^ 

and reputation, when Gregory AtrepiefT, a 
young monk> conceived the project of attempting to obtain 

K 2 
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possesifion of the tbrone of Russia. Boris. was accused of 
haying pat to death, by different methods, both the late 
czar and his brothei* prince Demetrius: Atrepieff per- 
sonsLted the latter, persuaded the vayvode of Sendomiers, 
and. many other PoUsh noblemen, of the trulji of his pre- 
tensions; and. promised, if he should be restored by their 
arms, to aggrandise them, and to favour the Roman catholic 
faith: many of the Bojars forsook the czar, who died of 
grief, and left the throne to his son Fedor. 

Moscow was conquered by the Poles, and 
A.D. 1605. ^ . . , , J t 1 

Dmitri ascended, as was supposed, the throne 

of his fathers,- and married the daughter of the vayvode of 
Sendomiers. It is on many accounts doubtful, whether the 
legitimate heir of the monarchy was not concealed under the 
name of Atrepieff : his administration was laudable; he ma- 
nifested an exalted mind, and displayed many virtues : on the 
contrary, he appeared to prefer; the customs of Poland, and 
offended the pride of some of the nobles, in such a manner 
jas to occasion an insurrection which cost him his life. 
; , _ Wasilej Suskoi having been elected in his 

A.D.1606. , ,T^.. 1, 

place, another Dmitri pretended to be that 
unfortunate czar. . Moscow was besiieged by the Poles; and 
prince Galiitzin compelled the czar to deliver himself up . 
as a prisoner, in which condition he died. * 
. The majority of the votes was now in favour of Vladis- 
laf Vasa, a Polish prince, who by this election would 
have been indemnified for the loss of the crown of Sweden, 
and would have become the most pbwerful prince. in the 
north. of Europe. ..But the same zeal for the Roman Ca- 
tholic religion, the difference of the manners, and the 
haughtiness of the Poles, excited the indignation of the 
Russians* Conspiracies, treasons, and murders^ filled 
Moscow with distrust and bloodshed : more than one ge- 
neral massacre involved even the common citizens; and 
the treasure of the czar was transported to Warsaw. 
Three successive Dmitris in this maiiner deluded the nation. 
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The great men and nobles of the empire^ 
wearied with the confudons that prevail^, 
assembled for the purpose of deciding who should govern 
' Russia. They passed three days in fasting and prayer ; 
' and so rigorously was this ordinance observed, that eveii 
mothers refused their milk to sucking babes.. At length 
the nobles and the deputies of the states united their votes 
in favour, of a boy of fifteen. .Michaila Romanoff, a son of 
the archbishop Philaretus, and grandson, by the mother^s 
side^ of the czar Ivan .Vasilievitsch, was raised to the 
throne; and it was resolved that the czars shoutd thence- 
forward be nominated from the* family of Romanoff, and 
invested with die sole power of the adrainisQratioh. * 

Michaila ascended the throne of aiL humiliated empire: 
all the institutions of Ivan, and all the useful regulations 
that Boris attempted to introduce, had vanished ; the ex- 
haustion was universal, and the influeince of Poland and 
Sweden predominant* The yoiiiig czar conducted his mea- 
sures for the restoration of the power of his kingdom, 
chiefly in a peaceable and imperceptible manner. 

About this time the Cossacks began to attach themselves 
to the Russians: a multitude of young men who > wished 
only to lead an independent life, had formed these hordes 
on the shores of the Jaik and of the Caspian sea, where 
they lived under the government of an ataman, in a re- 
public without women. The czar afforded them protection, 
and many of their number at length married their captives. 

The Saporogian cossacks. had collected in the region 
about the falls of the Dnepr. Lyanskoronsky, a Polish 
nobleman, whom they had chosen for their ataman, had 
conducted them into the tJkraine^ and the prudent king 
Stephen Bathori had taken them into his pay: but Sigis-i^ 
mund Vasa, and Vladislaf in compliance . with the ur- 
gent entreaties of his counsellors, endeavouring to convert 
ttiem by force to the Romau Catholic &ith, the S^)oi^ogian^ 
ajq^ledto arms. Vladislaf; gained we victory by atd^ 
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^fice, l)ut in vain: their avenger, Chmiehiitzki, the con- 
quoror of the Polish generals^ made an irruption into the 
kingdom, at the head of 100,000 savage wiotioi^, and 
cMiged the king, John Casimir Vasa, to make the peace 
of 'Szborow. 

The ktter hftd the weakness to allow this treaty to be 
broken; in consequence of which these free and valiimt 
hordes tramferred themselves to Alexei Michailovitscb^ 
C2ar of Russia. 

Under this Alexei, who was the father of 

Peter the Great, Russia prepared hersdf for 

that splendid light which was soon to blaze forth with such 

rapidity in her realm. As yet, indeed, her power was 

. _ formidable only tothe Asiatic^ and to her own 

subjects. Richelieu had an Indistinct kh(^- 
ledge, that an emperor and.great duke of all Russia, Kajsao, 
Astrachan, aod Siberia, reigned in the North, and .sent 
Talleyrand into his dominions as an ambassador : but as 
yet no ambassador remained in Moscow longer than until 
.his commission was completed; and Alexei could not com- 
preh^id for what reason Frederick* von Gabel wished to 
reside at his capital, on the part of Denmark. His know- 
ledge of Europe was derived from the answer^ thdt he re* 
ceived to his numerous questions from foreign merchants ; 
until he at length caused a political gazette to be. translated 
into the language of his court. 

He was the first C2Sar who sent an embassy to the emperor 
of China; and he rendered Tobolsk the staple market for 
Chinese silk, precious stones, and other manufactures. He' 
endeavoured to divert the commerce of the Persians from 
its track, by way of Bassora and Haleb, and 'to induce 
them to adopt the way across the Caspian, up the Volga, 
and through Russia. 

This plan was interrupted by the rebellion of Stenka 
Raszyn, a cossack of the Don, the Pugatsdieff of hisi^. 
Raszyn corrupted the army, diiefly by promising. to restore 



t}ie*aiieieDt liturgy, And to abolidi that which had been rer 
fimded bjrthe patmrdi Nikon: but; his designs were be- 
trkyei by tihe ataman, and he was put to death by being 
gaartered. 

SECTION XIV. 

THE tVRKS. 

* While the dzar was combaeing the hereditary barbarism 
of his people, the empire of the Turks was falling to de- 
cay. Under Achmed the First, Egyptian rebels, for the 
first time, carried the head of the pacha about on a spear* 
Distinguished qualities, no longer the means of advance^ 
m&^tf now only served to expose th«r podsesscu^s to de- 
struction; and the wel&reof the provinces was sacrificed 
to avaricious courtiers. 

The Turkish nation, or soldiery, for that people never 
ooalesjoed with the inhabitants of the country, remained 
inaccessible to all improvements in the art of war, and to 
all the progress of European civilisation. Their language, 
which is intermixed with a great number of Arabic, Persic, 
and Zagay words, has different characters for the use of 
the common people, the merchant, the man of learning, 
and the statesman : there are no characters for the vowels^ 
and the thirty-three consonants have only seventeen cha- 
racters to express them% Every district has its peculiar 
dialect. The books of the Europeans thus remained sealed 
to the Turks; and the literature of the latter equally unin- 
telligible to the former. The Turks fell into a state of de* 
cline, not so much from degeneracy, as because they re- 
mained stationary. 

The effeminate Achmed died in his twenty- 
seventh year, from the consequeneess of ex^ 

^ ^ cess. His brother Mnstafe was excluded ftom 

'A.D. 1617. _ _ / /. , . . 1 .1. J 

the throne 6n account of his imbecility; and 

^ ^ Osman, the son of Achmed, put to death, be«- 

A.D.162S. , , ... 

cause he attempted to govern with vigour,, 

K 4 
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and to enforce strict military dificipline. . At last, however^ 

Morad the Fourth, the conqueror of Bagdad, reduced the 

janissaries to ord^r : he was the last great padisba hi the 

' Ottoman* family, but died at an early period, 

' ' exhausted . by , intemperance. His brother 

Ibrahim was put to death in the ^same year iij which 

the Christian powers concluded their thirty years' war, 

^ _ from which the Sqblime Porte reaped no ad^ 

vantage. 

SECTION XV. , 

CONCLUSION. 

@ucil%as the situation of Europe at the period when 
the family of Habsburg, exhausted by its own efibrts, wad 
obliged to submit to the vexatious conditions tirhich France, 
with the assistance of Sweden and of the protestaht party 
in Germany, was enabled to impose: and from that time 
Lewis the Fourteenth assumed the ascendancy. " i 

Remote states had also und^gone violent commotions } 
but Portugal was content under the sovereignty of a native 
king; and the Porte was occupied in consuming the na- 
tural resources of her beautiful provinces, in sloth and . 
effeminacy. On the other hand, it was impossible to cal* 
tulate what might be the future power, of England;. and 
none but Frederick William foresaw the formidable great- 
ness to wliich Russia would attain. 

- During the one hundred and fifty y^rs of the supe- 
riority of the house of Habsburg, a number of great men, 
called intO'existence by Providence exactly at the time axKl 
place in which their powers would be most effective, had 
decided the direction of human affairs : these illustrious . 
kidividuals had shown themselves at the head of simple and 
leebie nations; and had proved that virtue, , which is at 
our command, is inore effective than power,; which is dis- 
tributed by the hand of blind fortune. . 
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BOOK XXII. 

THAT PERIOD DURING WHICH THE KIK6S OF FRANCE 
POSSESSED A PREDOMINANT INFLUENCE IN THE 
AFFAIRS OF EUROPE.— A. D. 1648 IT^O". , 

SECTION I., 

LEWIS THE GREAT. 

At the period when the peace of the Pyrenees put an end 
to the contest between France and Spam, 
. * which was a kind of appendage to the thirty^ 
years* war, Lewis the Fourteenth was in the twenty-first 
year of his age* Cardinal Mazarln was still at the head of 
government, and now administered it in peace: the last 
civil war, if the commotions of the Frondeurs are to be 
called by that name, having been extinguished, he was 
neither employed in pursuing any immediate schemes, nor 
in looking forward to any far-sighted plans of policy ; but 
was performing the farce to the great tragedy which was 
going on in England. 

Lewis the Fourteenth was incited by ambition to the pur- 
suit of a particular species of greatness^ which he displayed 
in the course of fifty-four years, die period 
* during which he reigned without a prime 
minister. This passion was the source of all the benefits f 
that he conferred on the arts and sciences, as well as of 
his ruinous conquests ; of the wars by which Europe was 
convulsed during so many years, and in the course of which 
the most solemn treaties were violated, and the most splendid 
exploits and the basest of crimes performed by his com- 
mand. It was a great misfortune that this king was igno- 
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rant and destitute of just principles ; for the courage to un- 
dertake great and useful enterprises, provided they had 
abo been sudi as noidd hmre tuhied to his importance, 
would not have been wanting to him ; and he would have 
made a better choice of generdis atid ministers in his latter 
years. 

Although France had been in general so ill governed, ' 
and so frequently torn to pieces by civil wars, yet ho pro- 
vince had been lost since the ancient wars with England; 
and an age of conquest had again opened its career. The 
military fame of Turenne andCcmde was unrivalled, except 
by Gustavus Adolphus, king of Sweden, the great elector 
of Brandenburg, and the imperial general Montecuculi. 
After the retirement or decease of these commanders, the 
marshal of Luxemburg displayed hi& extraordinary talents 
fcr roardies and encampments, and was followed by the in- 
genious Catinst, and the clear-sighted marshal de ViUars. 
. Feuquieres, who w,as a prodigy of military learning, per- 
fiected the art of war by his rigid criticisms. War was a 
kind of mechanical employment to Maurice^ prince of 
Orange, who raised it to an art : but Gustavus and the 
generals of Lewis placed it in the rank of the sciences. Lou- 
Tois, the king's minister of war, rendered his master odious 
to foreign powers by his haughtiness; but in other respects 
he was extremely useful in the maintenance of order and 
obedience among the rival commanders, and was superior 
to many prejudices and petty passions. Vauban displayed 
an entirely new method of fortification ; and the repose of 
these provinces in which, during foreign wars, the ex- 
hausted forces of France are recruited, is owing to the for- 
tresses which he secured by the most impregnable bulwarks. 

The art of negociation was never confided to more able 
hands : what would Estrades imd d'Ayaux not have effected, 
if the prejudices of their master had not withheld them 
fiK)m following reasonable principles ? 

While the po6ses8or4>f-Pot06i was becoming needy, the 



fii^iBces of Fmnce were adnumstered by Colbert; ^ I «m ^ 
deeply iudebted to your migesty," said the dying Mazaiia; 
<< but I think I am repaying a part of the debt by making 
you acquaint^ with Colbert/' The expenditure at this 
time exceeded the revenue by nine millions: the latter 
amounted to one hundred and fifty-gix millions, and the 
oaTal force was almost annihilated. The king carried on 
two great wars during the administration c^ Colbert^ and 
maintained a fleet of one hundred ships of the line : but 
the finances were afterwards exhausted by prooeedingi 
which took place subsequent to the death of this minister. 

Colbert, who zealously endeavoured to acquire the sup- 
port of public opinion, (a fortunate olgect of ambition in a 
minister,) began to diminish the amount of many of the 
taxes^ and to abolish several of the most opprassivie. He 
wasy however, not less mindful of the voice of posterity; 
and eith^ on that account, or perhaps because be was Mv 
cure of the success of his we)l«calculated measures, he did 
not suffer himself to be misled by senseless or interasted 
censures. France now displayed, in a higher degree than 
ever, the astonishing powers of its numerous populatioi^ 
its ancient cultivation, its fine climate, its fertile aoil, and 
the peculiar intelligence and taste of the nation: the bril- 
liant undertakings of artists, and the most refined tait^ 
were encouraged by the court. 

When the minister, under the conviction that Uie French 
would be peculiarly successful in <these 'pursuits, appeared 
to give them especial encomragement, he was . assailed with 
the reproach that he governed thekiiigdom ^^tiiovgh it was 
a great leasehold estate, whereas it had formerly been re- 
garded as an extensive fief.; that he ^ave precepts rekMiiqg 
to ii^Fs which were better understood by the private indi- 
viduals whom they concerned; that while he forbade the 
exportation of eorn, in order to reduce. its priee, and by 
that means to enable the mawfaoliiverg of Firan^4a|^ 
duce their igoods al« loww ,ii)le Uiao^ tiiey loofddj^e afiaijded 
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by their rivals, he was in fact diminishing, the prpdiifetive- 
ness of agriculture, the first of all the" arts; and that k 
would be better to exert the courage necessary for a 
thorough reform in the finances,- and in the manner of 
levying the taxes. Many of these remarks had an appear* 
ance of truth ; others were the expression of party spirit, 
or of erroneous theories. The solution of the question, 
whether the prohibition of expoii^ing corn was a measure 
of sound policy, depends on a multitude of temporary and 
local circumstances ; but we may safely conclude that the 
individual who gave his countrymen the pre-eminence and 
the rq)utation of excellence in delicate manufactures, who 
thus increased the national wealth almost without limits, 
and by such means improved the financial situation' of the 
state, deserved at least the gratitude of his countrymen. 
We must, in judging of Colbert's merits^ consider merely 
wliat^he was, and what he might possibly have bten, ac- 
cording to the degree in which the maxims of political 
economy were developed at that period : we must also re- 
•ccdlect that he was the subject of a despotic and prodigal 
monarch ; and was frequently compelled to abandon the 
most beneficial measures, and to procure immense sums in 
a shbrt time, by the best means in his power, for the exi- 
gencies of the court and the army. 

In addition to these instruments and auxiliary resource^ 
liCwis employed other means of influencing the public 
opinion of his own age and of posterity, which had been 
utterly overlooked by Philip and Ferdinand, though em- 
ployed by Pericles, Augustus, and the Medici. - It is agreed 
on all hands that the motive of Lewis's actions was ambi^ 
tion : but he considered genius ^d intelligence as important 
instruments for the execution of bis plans; and patronized 
authors who have transmitted his fame and their native Ian* 
guage to the limits of time and of our earth, and in whose 
writkigs his envious rivals were compelled to read with ad- , 
mirati<m the- brilliant commemoration of his praise. • The 
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inflaenccT of (he latter extended to a much wider sphere 
than that. of his armies: he rendered his nation the arlnter 
in matters of wit and taste ; renewed the lame of Greece in 
a despotic kingdom, and attracted innumerable foreigners 
to the place in which every thing was full of the majesty of 
Lewis. In this respect Colbert manifested that he had 
either excellent advisers or an extraordinai^y understand- 
ing: he introduced a living- tongue to the honours of 
the Latin language, in which men of learning had hitherto 
been accustomed to write; and opened the way for an en- 
tirely new career of public affairs, and for a more rapid 
progress of civilization. 

• We cannot help remarking, in recalling the names of 
Sidney^ Locke, Newton, and Leibnitz, that the most im- 
portant authors of the age of Lewis the Fourteenth were 
not only not his pensioners, but, for the greater part, ap* 
peared among his enemies. These were die men who ex- 
erted themselves for the well-being of human nature^ «^ho 
d»^layed extraordinary patriotism, and attained the greatest 
advancement in science: but it is the most eloquent rather 
than the most profound authors who obtain the greatest re-' 
putation and produce the most extensive eifect, because 
dieir works are the most extensively read. Hence the art 
of pleasing, taught in perfection by the writers of good 
taste in the French nation, has been the chief means of 
opening a way by which the culture of later times has gained 
access to the heads and hearts of all classes of men. 

This kind of merit belongs to Pascal,^ whose writings 
^splay at once all the vigour and refinement of which the 
French language is isusceptible; to the majestic Bossuet, . 
whose passions we are tempted to excuse in consideration 
of his genius, as Fenelon forgave them ; to Fenelon, whose 
attractive graces would be borrowed by virtue herself, if r 
she condescended to dwell among mortals. Who, does not 
recall the antique elegance and correctneiss pf Diespreau 
Boileau ;* the lofty .flight which Ccnm^ifle • took* above the 
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barbsmm^hidb surrounded bim ; the perfection of Raidne ; 
and the original genius of Moliere and La Fontaine? 
TJie90 distinguished authors stood in the place of thegreat 
poets who Moong most nations preceded the age of more 
a^mrate sci&ic^ and kindled among them the spark of the 
light of i^lpsopby. Their example^ like an electric shock, 
distiirbed the North of. Europe from the uni£>nn: studies 
plumed in itheiuniversiMes^ 

SECTION IL 

SPAIN. 

A fcfv years aft^ the expiration of the mi- 
nority of Lewis the Fourteenth^ died Philip 
Iho Fottflli of Spain; who had lost Portugal, RousiUoBgi 
Artoisy, and the Dutch Netherlands; and who was happy in 
not akp forfeiting Catalonia, and in succeediiig at length 
m vecondliiig the ]>utcb. 

Sioee the expulsion ci the Moors axtd the long conurse of 
oppres^cm . to which Spain hftd been subjected, thepopu«> 
Ifltioii of that country hud evidrady declined : the villages 
were abandoned, agriculture and manu&otures neglected-; 
t^and^it conduits constructed by the Mooridi kings, in 
arid districts feU to decay, and their cisterns .became dioked 
pp. Grrenada, in which province the seed yields twenty-foup 
fold) sometimes produced scarcely morethan the subsistence 
of four months for its own inhabitants^ The manufac^to*'. 
ries of sil]% winch had annuidly (consumed 1,500^000 
pounds of that material, an4 those of wool^ diminishei^ 
The priiK^^of: coaaimeroe were so little und^stood, that 
the; importalbn of raw sUk was f(H*bidden, while that of 
the raanufiKftured articlet was aUbwed: for the only object 

^ _ of the proprietors of mulberrj^ plantations^ 

A.D.1650. 1 , . , . . 

was to. make the nM)remdastrioua nations. pay 

as dearly as possibiefer their. silk. 

Mean.w)ii}i9 Ike. royal couacai empbyed itself intaking 
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the palronage of Spftia from the apostte Sbh Jigo^ and 

conferring it on the holy Theresa: the ancient repataiioB 

of the apostle was nerertheless maintained, luitil.thaarm 

of the prince <^ Cond6 defeated the Spaniards at Rooniqr.; 

«4ken it was thought advisable^ at least, to ghre hi^. the 

archangel Michael as a coadjutor. Under 

' ^^^' the reign of Philip the Fourth, the triumphal 

place of. Grenada was adorned; it was dedicated not tt» 

Ferdinand and Isabdla, but to the Virgin Mary, whose 

statue was irreverently trodden under foot by some dronm* 

cised blasphemers. 

The kingdom, at the death of Philip tbfe Fourth^ fell 
under ihe factious minority of Charks the Second. 

SECTION III. 

PORTUGAL. 

. lu^ Portugal also, Don Alonzo had 'succeeded; to the 
^ throne of his 5ither at too early a period; and 

disfdayedin the fervour of iHsyouthf.a turn 
of thinking which the Jesuits could ha*dty hqipe to controul • 
with jibsdute sway* Father Vieira. soov prophesied thaihis 
kingdom would not^endure; Don Pedro, the ; king^s move 
artful brother, was* irritated against him^ ]under pretence of 
secret ill services. ' The first minister, count Castdlomelher) 
a man of courage, virtue, and genius, was accused of a 
design to poison Don Pedro; apd was compelled, together 
with his worthy friend, Henry of Mira^idi^ to quit the 
kingdom. The first lord of the cabinet, Don Manuel 
Antunas, was afterwards removed out of the way. Souza 
Macedo, the secretary of state, a. man equally venerable 
for his age and .merit, was so ill treated by the queen^ who 
had taken the part of Don Pedro^ that even the council 
of state made represaitations on the sul^t.;: upon which 
the adverse party raised a tumulti^ stoi9nfid<thiefMtlaoa,df 
Souza, and compelled him to save himself by flight. 
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When the king had thus been deprived of all his faithful 
servants and abandoned to his own inexperience, the ca- 
{Ntal requested a convocation of the states of the kingdom. 
This measure, during the present disturbances, appeared to 
be attended with hazard; upon which the states entered 
into a confederation against his government. The queen 
betook herself to a convent; a physician, a surgeon, and 
some ven<il wretches, were bribed to spread a report that 
Alonzo was incapaUe of procreation ; and a popular insur- 
rection followed, in which Don Pedro was proclaimed 
regent of the kingdom. 

The deserted king was compelled to sign an act, in 
which he renounced the crbwn ^^ by virtue of his unlimited 
power." The Jesuit Fernandez endeavoured to persuade 
him>that the infant was acting in the most brotherly man- 
ner,, and was only anxious for the preservation of the king- 
dom ; that the whole of these misfortunes proceeded ftota 
the people; and that the momoit of revenge would soon 
arrive. <^ Yes," replied the king, <* vengeance wiH come 
. upcm you : and it will at a future time be seen, 
that I hfive not deserved this &te." 
- The dethroned prince lived sixteen years in castles. 
Inhere he was closely guarded: his brother had the title of 
regent; but aU power was really in the hands of father 
Acubha. . Within seven - days after the deposition of 
Alonzo, his wife, a princess of the house of Savoy, mar- 
ried his brother : thus the Jesuits punished the imprudence 
of their enemy by th^ crimes of their friend. 

Spain was unable to take advantage of these disorders. 

' ' ' ♦ 

SECTION IV. 

GERMANY. 

' The seeond, or imperial branch of theiiouse of Habsburg, 
found its power extremely circiimscribed by the privileges 
which the peace of Westphalia had awarded to the states 
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of th^ empire and by the power which it ccMiferred on 
certain great families. 

The power of the empire and the freedom of the people 
had sfi£&red equally. 

. In ancient times, the kings and other isovereign. princes 
supported, their expenses . hy the produce of their own de- 
mesnes : . but after the emperors had lost that resource^ tli^ 
public exigencies were supplied by Boman months^ a cer- 
tain number of which were usually decreed by the diet. 
These months are a substitute for the contingent of mea 
and horses, which every state was obliged by the ancient 
constitution \o furnish', when the king of the Germans took 
his journey .to Rome to receive the imperial crown, .The 
conting^ts had been imposed according to the relative 
capabilities, of the several powers, which had imdergone so 
great a change since that period, that .while some of them 
contributed hardly :any thing, others were oppressed with a 
burden, wliich they were scarcely able to bear : for the same 
impositk)n: continued to be levied from the possessor, evea 
when.the possession and the wealth were greatly diminished 
or indefiiiitely augmented. Every prince when his pro-. 
. vincial sovereignty was confirmed, wished for a splendidr 
court and.miniistry; for which purposes the ordinary con^ 
tributions were insufficient. The nobles at first relieved 
these necessities, by consenting to a tax on knd^ eattk,* 
and goods, for a limited time, and with a provision that it 
should not be rendered, a precedent for customary exactions 
in future. . By d^ees the excise was introduced.* 

The difiereht countries -were in an extremely exhaust^ 
state. During the. ..war, Wirtemberg alone had paid 
59,000,0000 florins m tttraordinary imposts, and had lost 
$8,000 families^ •and its. .territory now contained 249,000 
acres of ara^e land, 4(^000 acres of vineyard, and 24,00a 
acres of .pasture, . which were entirely uncultivated and 
abandoned. The town of :Minden, containing 600 houses 
holdSy had paid in: thre^ years the sum of 336,000 imperial 

VOL. HI. L 
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dolbrs; and Hamlin had ocmtiiliuted U^OOO. U k wdl 
known that at the conquest and plunder of Magiekvag, the 
>bole town was burned; and that a population, of 20y000 
was duninished in one day, by an indiscrimmate massacce, 
to 400 individuals. In many cities hardly any thing was to 
be seen but houses abandoned^ aoid faUing down, and the 
eonitfry around them lying iailow. The empire was ia this 
condition at the assembling (^ the last diel^ in 
' ihe reign of Ferdinnd the Third. 
The maJQi-ity of the princes q)peared m att tibe po°9 
and display ^ newly devated sovereigns r Ferdinand hisi* 
self was indisposed and dispirited^ John Philip of Schcin* 
bora, elector of Mayence, active fai the exercise of bis 
areh-chancenorship; Charles Caspar of the Leyen^ elector 
€^ Treves, devoted to the emptor, but destitute of tihe 
greatness of mind which the affairs of Gcemiaiij demanded 
at this crisis : the elector of Cologne^ a Bavarian prince, 
was timid : a feeble old man was the regent of Bavaria 
Airing the minority of Ferdkiaod Maria : John George, 
electpr of Saxony, in advanced 9gey vacillated between his 
devQtion to the emperor and his zeal for Lutheranism, 
which was extirpated by every possible method in the he- 
reditary dominions: Frederick William of Brandenburg 
was jealous of the Swedes on account of Pomerania, and 
anxiously bent on the means of procuring supplies of mo- 
ney sufficient to increase his military establishment: Charles 
Lewis, elector palatine, was desirpus of embracing this op- 
portunity of exijoyment, and a master in the art of pteasing; 
a talent which was very necessary in his situation. The 
CEoifd a£ princes and nobles were 6ufficieQi|ly occupied in 
settling points pf ceremony and in amusements. 

The states obtained from this diet, the privilege o£ im- 
posiog. on their own subjects all sudi -taiKes as shoxdd be^ 
come neoessaiy for the "support of tike fortresses, and for 
maintmnuig armies requisite for the piddic defence. In. the 
sacoeeding diet, th^ demanded to be protected against the 

15 
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States and subjects of their dominions, in the exercise of all 
powOTs established by custom, and that those classes should 
be held obUged to fulfil, all the compacts and alliances of 
their master; that none of their complaints on such mat- . 
ters should be received either ha the imperial court or in the 
aulic council; and that no ancient rights or decisions of the 
empire should be valid against this regulation. The em- 
peror Leopdd the First refused, indeed,' to sanction this 
proposal ; bat all these, and still greater demands, became 
gradually the estaUisked custom, at least in the more ex- 
tensive doimnioiis, under the protection of the maxims of 
provincial sovereignty. Hence arose standing armies ; the 
eatbority of the prortincial states declined ; the imposts were 
arbitrarily augmented, and partially distributed ; and pa- 
ttiotism and puMic spirit extmguished. 

The diet coiiaisted of the very individuals against whom 
the satiofi had the chief cause of complaint; and the seats 
in the imperial tribunal were filled by assessors, who were 
in the pay of the same persons. The name of German 
fireedom was usurped by an aristocracy which exercised the 
most iflisehievous influence on the condition of the people. 

Even Frederick William was rather highly esteemed by 
his equals than beloved by his own countrymen; but his 
government was regretted, when succeeding princes, pos- 
sessed of powers still more unlimited, governed in a yet 
more arlMtrary manner. His heroic reputation on the 
other hand, produced in the people of - Brandenburg an 
elevated puUic feeling, which was ultimately converted 
into national power. 

The iaipmal diet, which still continued in existence, 
_ was soon afterwards assembled on account of 

A.D.1S62. -^fT*^ 

a war with Turkey. 
^ ^ The aulic council had a short time before 

^^•"^- acqdrediU present form. 
'^ The Empire raised itself by degrees, not indeed to its 
former freedom^ but to a degree of importance in the affairs 

L 2 
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of Europe,. which was determined by the position, which 
the most powerful members in. its confiised mass chose on 
each occasion to assume. 

SECTION V- 

CHRISTIAN AND CHARLES GUSTAVDS. 

Charles Gustavus, king of Sweden, recalled the re* 
luembrance of the exploits of Gustavus Adolphus. His 
kingdom had been considerably enlarged, even before the 
peace of Westphalia: Christian the Fourth, king of Den- 
mark, having suffered himself, in his advanced age, .to be 
deluded into a war with the Swedes, whose military afiairs 
were in an excellent state of preparation, wascompdled to 
abandon to them, by the treaty of peace con* 
' . * eluded at Bremsebroe, the provinces of Jem- 
teland, Harjedal, and Halland. These incorporations^ by 
which the Swedish territory was > rendered more compact, 
gave that kingdom an increase of . internal strength, com* 
mensurate with the influence which it had obtained in the 
affairs of Germany, by the acquisition of Bremen. ai)4Po- 
merania. 

The Swedish nation, which was roused to activity in 
every department, became more enterprising in its com- 
mercial-pursuits ; and obtained by means of this treaty an 
exemption from the tolls on its commodities in the Sound 
and the Belt. The Swedes wished to be no longer depisndr 
ent on the monopoly of the. Hanse towns, which returned 
the raw products of Sweden into their own harbours in a ma- 
nufactured state; and they encouraged Germafas and Dutch- 
men to settle in their country, whose industry and temper- 
ance might set an example to their owiLpeople. Sweden, 
however, never became so eminent in such pursuits as in 
arms: the superiority of Holland was too decided for 
competition; and England ^unexpectedly acquiredthe fore- 
most rank among commercial natipn^. . . ; 
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• These occurrences took place under queen- Christina, who 
was heiress of the throne of Gustavus Adolphus : her sub^ 
jects were greatin the simple habits of ^kliers and peasants ; 
powerful by the force of virtue ; and respectable for their pa- 
triotism ; but not adapted for • that splendid dissipation 
which was suited to the taste of the young queen. Chris- 
tina, induced either by disgust,- or by the desire^ of divine* 
tion, took the resolution^ of abandoning her 
government. The honest Dalecarlians in vain 
be^ed her to be content " still to be the fore-horse ;" 
she became a catholic inrorder to be able to reside at Rome. 
She livec^ thirty rfive years afterwards; but .her „ restless 
spirit rendered every mode of life burdensome to her by 
turns: order and moderation never appeared of sufficient 
importance in tfib eyes of this celebi*ated woman, whose 
genius was of ho ordinary stamp. 

Her father's throne was now ascended by the son of hils 
sister, Charles Oustavus', count palatine at Deuxponts 
Kleeburg, whose patrimonial inheritance consisted only of 
two castles, one hamlet, nine villages and '■ a hal^ but wh6 
afterwards' shook the whole^ north of Europe. John Casi- 
mir Vasa, king of Poland^ protested Against his succession 
to the throne ; and Frederick the Third, king of Denmark^ 
thought this a good opportunity for recovering the do- 
minions which his father had lost. ' The-young hero quitted 
•Sweden, expelled the king of Poland, besieged Copenha- 
gen; Tushed like- an irresistible mountain* torrent over the 
territories of his enemies, and* conquered the highly im- 
portant and fertile provinces of Bah us, Blekingien, and 
Schonen, and the island of Riigen. BVederick renounced 
these countries in the treaties of Roschild and Copenhagen ; 
and John Casimir was well satisfied with having lost only 
the rest of Livonia; and the feudal superiority of Prussia 
by the treaties of OliVa, and with renouncing 
all claim to the throne of Sweden. Charles 
<5rastavu8 would haive proceeded much farther, but Holland 

L 3 > 
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would not allow any siuf^ power to 9oquire the 6o]e master- 
tbip of the Baltic. This veacatious circcunstaace cost th^ 
hero his life^ at the end c^ his thirty-eighth year. Tim was 
also the age of Gustavus Adolphus at the time of his death. 
In consequence of the war which he had carried on (isir 
the above-mentioned treaties were concluded after his 
deathX the elector of Brandeot>urg became independent 
duke of Prussia, and the king of Denmark absolute sove- 
reign of his dominions. 

SECTION VI. 

THE NORTH, SUBSEQUENTLY TO THE TIME OP CHARLES 
THE TENTH. 

FaEDERXCK WuxiAM the Gneat had concluded an alli- 
ance with Sweden against Poland, in order to obl^ the 
Poles to purchase his friendship at a high price : for it was 
contrary to his interests to suffer thie kings of Sweden to 
become powerful in Poland. By this measure he obtained 
ihe dominions of Lawenburg and Butow, in Cassubia^ 
and the independence of his part of Prussia^ •which from 
that time became as floiurishing and populous as it had been 
m the best times of the Teutonic order. 

In Denmark, the unfortunate issue of the last war was 
asci:ibed to the factious spirit of the nobles. The nation 
desired a king with sufficient power to recall the ancient 
times, in which they were all-powerfiil in Scandinavia* 
Not only all the authority that a commander needs for the 
defence of a country, wajs conferred on Frederick the 
Third, but absolute power was at length declared here- 
ditary in his &mily ; and there remained no fundamental 
law except that by which he now regulated the succession. 
Charles the Eleventh^ who became king of 
Sweden in the fifth year of his age, was ill- 
educated under the guardianship of his xnother, Hedwig of 
Holstein. His instructioQ consisted in the subjection of 
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Im ifnSf in pene^awact in rawdiitioiis fhost onlriflB^ 
tdofiedf nd in the ftit of dbsimnlEtion; He was n ran 
of g^eat sti«ei^t!i» md €spert io bodily esemaes; iMstfae 
eoidd scnrceljr read^ lie vnderstood notliing of mililKrjr 
affiurf^ and possessed no prtnciploi in matters of finonoe. 
The kmgdom of Rdand deqKnfed more »id move* Foiah 
Fhissia was discontented beoiiti^ die appeais from the tri* 
bbnak of that eomitrj Were referred to ibreign coUeget) 
wfaidi paid xio regard to ifae conastitodon of the country^ 
The dissideBitey ocmiprising a considerable portion of the 
Polish nation^ were irritated to the utmo^ {ntch of indig- 
naition r atn e^ct dedaicd the doctnoe of the Socitiians, or 
UnitariADS) to be a crime itgainst God ; and proceedings 
sHcb as laif^ ha?e been. afferwaidB adi^ted towards the 
other dasset'of distideiit^ were commeneed againsl: tUtei* 
Tbe kmjg wa&isnabk to relist the Cossacks^ over whom tho 
Rdet had no^ saperiority m respect of ooilitary adencei 
wheiieali the Hbrmerhiid the advantage ovdr their en 
in their halite of life^ King Michael Yiesnovitzky 

Obliged to promise the Tufics an annual tri- 
bute of 22,000 ducats. 

Mka CSasiniir, who was ihe heBt fciiq^ of the 

tmtle line of Vasa^ kad abandoned the cnown 

i^ e«ier ^Isnjby a more qaiet alid agreeable liie^ and died 

in ii obnvettt at F^tisr upon whfi^, after a ht^ ittter^ 

^ ^ iite above^flientioiied 1ifi<ehari, who was « tiai 

lite PiafiA, Was elected to. oie soveireignty. 

SECTION vn. 

XOHAMM£D THE fiOURTHk 

The padisha, Mohammed the Fourth^ stood more in 
awe of the janissaries,, who within, the last twenty-seven 
years had murdered three of his predecessors, than of the 
nations against whom he was engaged in hostilities* The 
reductioa of the power of this corps,, seems to have been. 

L 4 
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his chief object in carrying on. war during upwards of 
twenty yoars against the Venetians, and twice declasingit 
against the emperor Leopold. The emulation of the Ger-. 
mans and French was the principal cause of the decisive 
victory gained by the imperial general Montecuculi, on the 
banks of the Raab, near the village of St. Gothard,. over 
the grand visier Mahmed Kiuperli, the most skilful officeK 
in the Turkish service. The Porte was compelled by this 
occurrence to conclude the treaty of Temeswar, by which it 

gave up to the emperor, Szathmar*Nemethi, 

Neitra, and Gutta* 
The Turks displayed before Candia . that national vi- 
gour to which they owed their former greatness, and which 
even now only stood in need of proper guidance. .. The 
walls of this Venetian city were assailed by the largestpieces 
of artillery that had been.seen in this century ; and- parallels 
were drawn in the trenches, a proceeding which had never 
before been adopted. The war cost them 200,000 .men ; 
bu|; they at length made themselves . masterly of the 

ruins of Candia, and of the whole island of 

A.D. 1669. ^ 

Crete. 
It thus iappears that neither, the cabinet of the Escurial, 
nor the divided and enfeebled empire of Germany, was able 
to undertake any important enterprise against the aso^d- 
ancy of Lewis the Fourteenth : his allies of Lisbpn, Stock- 
holm, and Constantinople were liable to stand in need of 
his assistance; but this was prevented by the weakness of 
Denmark, the decay of Poland, the hitherto inactive bar- 
barism of Russia, the insignificancy of the power of Bran- 
denburg, and the exhausted resources of the emperor and 
pf the Venetians. 
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SECTION VIIL 

SWITZERLAND AND HOLLAND. 

The Swiss confederacy co^clude4 ao alli^ 
\ ance with Lewis, This nation was too little 
HUanimous, and the governments) which were becoming 
more aristocratical, were not sufficiently. secure of the sup* 
port of their subjects, to excite any apprehension on the 
part of their neighbours : it was only necessary to respect 
their national independence. 

The Dutch foiled their constitution on the model of that 
of Switzerland. Frederick Henry, the old prince of 
Orange, equally respectable for his^ virtues and his political 
talents, and content with his constitutional authority, was 
now deceased. This event was soon succeeded by the peace 
of Westphalia; upon which the states-general reduced their 
army to less than thirty thousand men : this proceeding 
displeased the stadtholder, William the Second, the son of 
Frederick Henry, who ventured to imprison six of tha de- 
puties as they were repairing to that asseipbly, and endea- 
ypured to make himself master of Amsterdam. The prince, 
however, died in the midst of this idle and unworthy at- 
tempt at tyranny, and his son, William the Third, was 
bom after his decease. * 

As the Dutch were now at peaces they resolved to abolish 
the stadtholdership : every city was governed by its own 
magistracy, and the affairs of the whole community were 
administered by the states^general. The manners of thf 
people were republican : John de Wytt, the grand pen- 
sionary of Holland, who had the chief influence in the 
commonwealth, lived like a private citizen, attended by only ' 
a single servant. The admiral de Ruyter was never seen 
in a carriage; but was observed, on returning from' a naval 
victory, to carry his own portmanteau from the vessel .to 
Iptis house. 
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Notwithstanding all this moderation, the aflSurs of the 
republic were not prosperonsly oanducCed: because in the 
appointments to public offices, more regard was paid to the 
finnilies tbsn to the qiialifiealkMM ^ the candidates. The 
military' spirit was lost in die pursuits of commerce, and 
noHhing remained of the ancient victories but the bare re^ 
membrance of them ; bj which Holland was so dazzled, 
that she ventured to oflfend even Lewis die Fourteenth* 

SECTION IX. 

CHOMWEIX. 

TtlE commonwealth of England, aft^ the execution of 

the king, displi^ed a preternatural vigour, like the Viotent 

efforts in the paroxjsqd of a ftver. GKvcr 

Cromwell, who had overturned the ftroh^, 

and who, under the title of jprotector, reigned with greater 

power tlian a king, vanquished Holkhd, and 

compelled the Dutch vessels to strike thefir 

flags to those of England : the northern courts respected 

his power, and the republics of Switzeriaoad and Venice 

Sought his friendship; Cardinal Mazaiin acknowledged 

him, and did not venture, even after his death, to show 

respect to the exiled son of the unfortunate king. He took 

the island of Jamaica from the Spaniards : the sheriff of 

Morocco treated him with reverence ; and the rabbi Ma- 

nasseh Ben Israel, pleaded before him the cause of his 

people. Cromwell, who before his fortieth year was scarcely 

distinguished in the crowd of the countiy gentlemen, gave 

(he English nation excellent laws, obtained for it power, 

fame^ and tranquillity, and became the equal and die terror 

of the greatest potentates. 

The peaceable disposidon of Richard Cromwell was tiat 

. ^ equal to the conduct of great affairs, and, he 

quickly laid down the protectorate. Lambeit 

was forming schemes for getting possession of the* supreme 
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powertvbengsiier^ Monk dedaicd against bi^^^ Thomas 
Fairfax the oU dftH&|»oti in the cause of Ubertyf who had 
wibn^ endeavoured to promote the freedcnu of hk country, 
regardless of his private interests^ p^ceived the d^sigtt 
of Lambertf and rose up against him, seconded by all tibe. 
strength of Yorkshire. As soon as the name of Fairiax 
was beard again in the field, a great part of the army 
hastened to his standard; and while the commission wbidi 
bad been nominated on the abdicati<m of Richard Crom- 
well to protect the liberty of the people^ were summoning 
the commons, Fairfax prevailed on Monk, who was eithn* 
undecided or dilatory, to declare for the restoration of a 
r^ttlar constitution. Charles the Second, son of Charles 
the First, with his two brothers, the dukes of Glooeesler 
and York, were invited by a deputation to leave the Hague 
and repair to England. 

The parliament immediately acknowledged Charles the 
Second as the Ic^timate and hereditary sovereign of tibe 
realm. The administration of die governmtot and the 
liberty of the people were regulated by new laws, designed 
to render the power of the throne and the influence of the 
nobility and of the people eqmponderant in the constitutions 
the king was sufficiently powerful to be fornudabte to the 
enemies of the state, though not to bis own subjects; and 
consistency and moderation pervaded every department of 
the state. The person of the king was declared inviolable^ 
because a prindpel member of the constitution would other«^ 
v6ae have been deprived of freedom. It was also declared^ 
that no law should be enacted without the express conseM 
of all the three estates; that no law could exist without the 
concurrence of parliament, nor any parliament without &e 
king. The lords were also reinstated in their former pri- 
vilege^ as hereditary members of the upper bouse. 

The right of petition was confirmed to the people, bat 
with limitations which were intended to prevent it &om 
being exercised in an imperative or tumultuary mann^. 
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Every private person is secured by the act of Habeas 
Ck)rpus from being imprisoned, either by the king or 
his ministers, or» in any other manner than by the verdict 
of a jury of his peers. The judges were rendered more in- 
dependent of the executive power ; and all privileges arising 
from feudal claims, or from the practice of the star-chamber^ 
abolished : in compensation for the former of which the 
king was presented with the customs, a tax upon wine, and 
fifteen ^pence -,upon every cask of beer. The excise was 
thus rendered perpetual; a tax which is considered by 
many authors as the most reasonable of all, but which is 
the most obnoxious to the people, from the manner in 
irhith it is levied, the number of persons employed in its 
collection, the vexations attendant on the right of seardi, 
and especially because the legal actions arising from its 
operation are not determined by a jury : the latter are sup- 
posed to be capable of deciding according to the andent 
common law of the land; and the excise is of more modern 
origin than the common law. ' 

- The military department remained entirely under the 
controul of the king: but it was enacted, that a militia of 
a certain force should be balloted in each district, every 
third year, und exercised in arms. 

One of the most important points was the confirmation 
of the act of navigation, passed by Cromwell. The pro- 
tector was induced by dislike of the sugar colonies, which 
were chiefly of the royalist party, and the parliament by 
jealousy of the Dutch, to pass a law by which all foreign 
ships were forbidden to trade with any of the British plan- 
tations and colonies; or to 'convey to England itself any 
other commodities than such as were the products of the 
country to which the vessel belongs : it was also added, 
that the third part, at least, of the ship's company, -miist be 
English subjectg. This law created the naval power, the 
bulwark of England, and gave rise to that accurate know- 
jedge of the ocean and that extensive commerce, the 
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school bf nanrat skill, - which are at the same time the cause 
and the result of national industry, the great pursuit and 
the vital support of the English people. It was a thunder- 
stroke to the northern powefrs and to HoUand. But at 
length the Danes obtained by t;reaty permission to convey to 
England any .of the productions which come to them down 
the Elbe ; the Swedes, those of the seapcoast ; and the Dutch, 
all such as pass through their hands in the way of con^» 
mission. 

The^ colonies arose to importance together with the fleet* 
Virginia, acquired fresh life by the number of emigrants. 
New York and the neighbouring islands were taken from 
the Dutch. A number of puritans who fled from perse- 
cution, and disdained to remain any longer in their native 
country since they had lost the ascendancy in her govern- 
ment, who were rigid in their private manners and in- 
tolerant towards opinions difierent from their own; the vir- 
tuous William Penn, who was disgusted with the wars and 
corruptions of . Europe and anxious to provide an asylum 
for inn^ence ; the restless Shaftesbury, who had perplexed 
the affairs of his own country by his ambition ; together 
with Lord Baltimore and many other noblemen, impdled 
by the dessire of riches, fame, or adventures, and discon- 
tented with the king, the nation, Europe, and themselves, 
betook themselves to North America, in order to Hve 
among Englishmen and according to English manners, 
out of England. Thus the gates of the new world were 
opened to the citizens of oppressed nations, who were in- 
tolerant of restraint. The spirit of the independents, a» 
displayed in the earliest laws of Connecticut, showed what a 
character the colonies were likely to assume in future times. 
Accordmg to this code, all kbgs are the enemies of God 
and of human nature; and evei^ citizen was obliged Uy 
take, an oath, that he would never acknowledge a prlnce» 
or contribute to maintain a parspn or a priest. 

(^eat;Britain andJrdand flourished uAder the d<H&imoa 
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6t tbe laws. The breeding of cattle wag particalavl; at- 
tended to; which afibrda eB^yment and silbBistetice ^ a 
greattr number of individuals than agticultiire. The cob»- 
mercein wool advanced pHro^giously : a quantity whidi^ in 
the second year of CromweU^ was in Ireland worth two 
Aillings, producedy thirty years afterward, an equal sam 
in annual interest The exportation increased, m faatf a 
centary, from six thousand to six hundred diousaixd pounds 
sterling. Under Charles the First the English poet-oftee 
pvpduoed five thousand pounds; imder CromweM, lorty- 
doree thousand; at the conclusion of the reign of Charles 
tho Seoond, eigbty-five thousand ; and m the banning of 
that of George the Third, four hwKhred and thkly-two 
thawand. 

SECTION X. 

THE WAE OF 1667. 

SooM after the death of Philip the Fovrth, king of Spak^ 
whose daughter Maria Theresa had been married to Leiris 
the FourteeDth, under the express condition that he should 
never advance any claims in her right to the sueeessioB', 
the latter invaded the Spanish Netherlands, 
under the pretext that the civii law of Bra-- 
bant was more favourable to his pretensions than that 
of any other part of the Spanish dominions. Holland was 
engaged in a war i^ainst England, and Spain in a contest 
with Portugal; the enterprise of Lewis was totally unex* 
pected, and consequently met with no opposition. 

But a conquest of so great importance excited the jea* 
loasy of Great Britain, and % William Temple was dia-* 
palched aa ambassador to the Dutch. This negociator ivas 
aknan of renarkabty sound judgment in business, immov- 
able in hiB principles^ superior to aH mean solicitude for his 
own interests, exclusively devoted to tihe public good, and 
tf sudi wstt-known integrity, that he acquired universal 
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iPoofideneA He parsuaded the fstattt^gener 1 to violate a 
£ui€kraei«ti^ lair of d^ir constttutioft for tfae comtnon in- 
tereBl. Tke concurrenee of the Seven United Provinces 
was essentially necessary to aH important political resolu- 
tions; smd the Frencb ministers calccriated upon the tardi- 
ness of that body, and upon the prejudices and venaKty of 
soa^e of its menibers: Temple, however, succeeded in 
nailing the states-general sensible how impoHant it was to 
tliem and to all Europe to seize the present moment : they 
exceeded their powers at the hazard of their lives, and in 
tbve^ days concluded a peace and a treaty of alKance with 
Engkmd, persuaded the Swedish minister to accede to these 
transactions, and declared that their object was to restore 
the peace of Flanders. 

These proceedings compelled Lewis the 
Fourteenth to lay down his arms. The United 
Provinces approved the magnanimity of the stales-general ; 
and the energy of a Briton thus preserved the Netherlands 
to Spain, and her bulwark to Holland. In the peace con- 
cluded at Aix-keChapelle, France obtained some fortified 
towns, but the losses she sustained overbdanced the ad« 
vantages : Holland, now convinced how formidable a neigh- 
bour she had in the king, withdrew from her connection, 
which had been midntainede^ver since the foundation of the 
republic, with tke court of France ; and all Europe received 
a lesson on the perfidy of the latter. 

SECTION XI. 

THE WAE OF 1672. 

A PEAL of thunder from a cloudless sky, to use the ex- 
pression of Sir William Temple, couM not inspire greater 
I^Tor than the irruption of Lewis the Fourteenth, now in 
idlianee with Charles the Second of England, with an army 
of more than 80,000 meninto the United Provinces, against 
which the English fleet began at the same time to commit 
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hostilities., . The king in four weeks had gained posiessibn of 
more than forty fortified places of the Dutcdi Netherkn^^- 
Guelders, Utrecht, and Overyssel; and had approached 
within a few miles of Amsterdam. Charles, who was ac- 
customed to deceive sometimes Lewis the Fourteenth^ 
sometimes his parliament, his ministers, or his brother, and 
sometimes all of them at the same time, for the sake of pro« 
curing money, appeared now to be desirous of delivering the 
English from the commercial rivalship of Holland. Chris* 
topher Galen, Ushop of Miinster, who was in the interest 
of France, attacked the republic on the frontier of his terri- 
tory, )vith the fury of a Vandal. No league existed at this 
period between Holland and Austria; and Sweden had 
been again attached to the party of France. The people 
saw the most distinguished statesmen in perplexity; the 
most important o£Sces were ill administered, from the timi- 
dity and ignorance of their possessors; and the soldiers 
looked around them in search of a commander. The. 
whole party of the house of Oraqge, wit|i reanimated 
vigour, and supported by many warm friends of their coun-« 
try, elevated Willianj the Third to the stadtholdersbip of 
his fathers, and declared the office hereditary in the line of 
his male successors. 

The prince was twenty-one years of age; full of desire 
to shpw himself worthy of his restored dignity ; and all his 
thoughts were bent upon the rescue of his country. He 
had always been extremely laborious, temperate, reserved, 
profound, possessed of immovable presence of mind, of 
Unconquerable perseverance^ and full of zeal for the pro- 
testant religion : he was at the same time revered by catho- 
lic courts, not excepting the papal chair itself, as the 
defender of the liberty of Europe against Lewis the Four- 
teenth ; his private life was marked by republican simplicity; 
magnificent when it was necessary to display himself ; he was 
attached to few friends, but devoted to them warmly, |in- 
teseryedly, and inviolably. His elevation seemed to give 
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nsw fife to the United Prorinces: he soon found means to 

arrest the progress of the enemy, and to unite all the 

liei^bouring princes m a league against him. William had 

agreat mind) and was free from suspicion, because his 

power was small* He excited the sympathy of ti^e English 

nation against the war thdy were called to wage^ in alliance 

with a king of France, against their brethren in religious 

bdief ; and Charles the Second was obliged to make a sepa- 

sate peace, and to offer his mediation, toward bringing 

- ^ about a reconciliation of the other contending 

A.D, 1674. . ^, , , , ^ A . '. 

parUes, The whole house of Austna, m 

Spain and in Germany, took up arms in the cause of Dutch 
liberty: but Frederick William of Brandenburg, the great 
elector, was the first of those who marched to the assist- 
ance of the yOung stadtholder, the nephew of his wif^ and 
the friend of Charles ^milius, his son. 
^ Through the influence of the French ministers, the sove- 
reignty of Holland was offered to William : but he pre- 
ferred* fame^ and a life of exertion, to splendid slavery; and 
perceived the importance to which he might rise at the 
head of the enemies of Lewis. He contended against the 
power and military^ science of the French; and though be 
lost almost every battl^ he was so far fibm being con- 
quered, tha^ Lewis was obliged to restore to the Dutch all 
that he tiad taken from theip. The United Provinces, in 
opposition to the wishes of theii^ stadtholder, concluded the 
treaty of 'Nimeguen,'the conditions of which were esc- 
' tremely disadvantageous to their allies. Spain 

forfeited^ Franche Comt^, or Upper Burgundy ; 
hot Lewis was obliged to restore Charleroi, Binch, Cpur- 
tray, Oud^narde, and the greater part of the territoiyof Ath. 
Frederick William was the liast of the contending partie; 
who laid down hi& arms. France had excited Charles the 
A.D 1679 ^'^^^^"^ ^ declare war against him, contrary 

to the advice of the ndost intelligent mi- 
nisters; and (he dieotor inflicted a severe disgrace on the 

VOL. III. M 
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fame of the Swedish arms, l^ surprizing them at Fefar- 
bellin. This war cost the Swedes more than 50,000^060 
fhtncs : and at its condusion, Lewis with difficalty iiukiced 
the elector to restore to them the co&qtiered territories ; by 
which the king oiFended, in the most sensible manner, the 
founders of the power of Brunswick, 

The Swedes, habituated to victory, accused the nobles, 

as the people of Denmark and Hcdland had formerly don^, 

M the authors of their misfortnnes in the iSrst calamitous 

war, by the limitations which they had im- 

posed on the power of the kmg. It was 

enacted, that , the council of -state should henceforward 

possess only a ddiberative voiee in pubh'c afikirs: and the 

passions, once excited, proceeded to such an ^tremein 

this direction, that the king was declared, by the clergy, 

citizens, and peasants, to be absolute and superior to all law. 

Charles revoked the crown estates which had befen alienated 

, to the nobility, under the pretence that the dignity of the 

kingdom did not allow the crown to be in a state of per- , 

petualdependence on foreign subsidies, but in reality for 

(he purpose of reducing the power of that body. 

/ ' ' 

, SECTION Xlt. 

^{STORY OF TH£; PDBZOt) IMMEPIATELY PRECEDING THE. 
WAR OF, 1688. 

' Lewi^, after the peace of Nlmegueii, established chmn*- 
bers of fe-utiion at Mete and Bi'eisacfa, for the purpose of 
reviving some pretended privileges in the territories which 
had been cedfed to him: aridi^ilfe he alarmed the empire 
by this proceeding, he oflfended the pride <^ the' Spaniard^ 
}fy compelling their ships to strike their flags to those of 
France. He made himself master of* Strasburg; occu*^ 
pied Casal, the capital of Montserrat; disturbed the Swiss 
by erecting the fortification of'Httningen, near Basel; and 
bombarded Luxemburg in the midst of peace. Ife treated 
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tite r^ubUc of Grenoa in the most vexatious and huniL* * 
liating tnaniKr; ^rendered himself odious to the papal 
court; and revoked the edict of Nantes, by which Henry 
the Fourth had permitted freedom of religion to the French. 
Calvinists* In consequence of this measure he came tip be 
regarded by the protestants as a second Diodetian; and« 
deprived himself of 800^000 industrious subjects, who trans- 
ferred their property, their talents, and their detestation of 
Lewis^ to Holland, Brandenburg, and other protestant 
countries. At the same time he menaced Cadiz; and pre- 
vented the pope from carrying into effect his plan of im- 
proving the police of the city of Rome. 

William of Orange derived the most important ad<« 
vantages from these circumstances; because every proceed- 
ing of the haughty monarch tended to convince the powers 
of Europe of the necessity of combining against his dan- 
gerous preponderance. England was indeed at this time> 
uuder a state of oppression ; Vienna besieged by the Turks^ 
and Hungary in a state of insurrection ; while in Holland 
party spirit divided the nation, and blinded the enemies of 
William to such a degree, that they would even have been in- 
clined to put the republic under the power of the king, for 
th& mere purpose of deposing the stadtbold^r. Lewis, how- 
ever, at length irritated this party against himself by promul«< 
gating some commercial regulations prejudicial to thd^r in-> 
terests ; while their banished brethren in religious profession, 
drew the most terrific pictures of the cruelty of despotism. 

The court of Vienna was convinced by William, that 
the Turks could only be huriibled by depriving the king of 
the power of making diversions in their favour, and of ex-^ 
citing the Hungarians to insurrection. They ^ere in re<* 
ality, no longer formidable by their own resources : the 
janissaries had degenerated from their former state of dis- 
cipline; many of their number had married, and were 
engaged in oceupations m which they were unwilling to bq 
interrupted by war ; the commanders had nothing to do but 

H 2 
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to revere their master and be silent; for since the grand 
Geignor had been accustomed to shut himself up in h Is pa- 
lace, the only path to emineatice was by unworthy flattery,, 
and offices and dignities were sold by eunuchs : even the 
religion of the country had been corrupted since the time 
of Morad the Fourth. 

Emerich Tiifcoly, with othet Hungarian no- 
blemen,- who had been irritated to the utmost 
pitch of resentment, especially by the oppressions exercised 
on ttie protestants, invited Mohammed the Fourth to pro- 
tect the constitution of Hungry. Kara Mustapha, the 
grand visier, marched with 'a numerous army toward Hun- 
gary ; and in a short time arrived before Vienna, ,the gar- 
rison and citizens of which made an heroic defence^ under 
liie conduct of Rudiger von Starhemberg. John Sobiesky, 
who^had become king, of Poland by delivering his native 
cduntrjr from the disgrace of being tributary to the~ Turks; 
Charles of Lorraine, one of the best generals of the age, 
who had been expelled from his country by Lewis; with 
John George the Third elector of Saxony; Maximilian 
Emanuel elector of Bavaria, and several other princes of 
Hie empire, saved Vienna from the arms of the infidels. 
' This occurrence was followed by a succession of defeats, 
which cost Mohammed the Fourth his throne. In order 
lo investigate the treachery which gave rise to this war, a 
tribunal was established at Eperies, which destroyed the 
strength of the hostile party in Hungary. Tbedironeof 

^ _ that kin&;dom was now declared hereditary ; 

A. D. 1687. - ^ ^ ^ ,j , .^ 

and the onperor Leopold at the same time 

acceded to the alliance which had been Ibrme^ by William 

of Orange at Augsburg, for the preservation of the free- 

• ^ dom of Europe, and which was especially di- 

A.D.1684. , '. ^r . ^ ^* r 

rected against Lewis the Fourteenth. 
The necessity of some means of defence against the only 
.prince who had it in his power to support the X^rks ; the 
desire of retaming the imperial crown in the arch-ducat 
II 
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fumily; and even the prospect of the extinction of the 
Spanish branch of the house of Habsburg, contributed to 
draw the court of Leopold into a protestant alliance* The' 
imperial princes began to comprehend why Lewis gave 
himself less concern about them since they had come under 
his power. The house of Brunswick saw in the hered^itary 
stadtholder, the childless husband of the heiress of Great 
Britain.; and considered that he might also favour their 
pretensions. The great elector was systematically, and 
from inclination, devoted to him; and was the only person 
irom whom William concealed no part of his views. 

The troops of the elector amounted to 20,000 men, 6,000 
of whom had gained the* victory of Fehrbellin ; and had 
pursued the Swedish general^ count Horn» into Livonia* 
He had ten frigates, by the help of which he gained pos- 
session of Stralsund ; and he had forcibly exacted his rights 
against the court of Spain, which owed him a debt, of 
2,000,000. From the most trifling regulation of the po^ 
lice of Berlin, to the most important interests of Europeans 
policy, nothing was above and nothing beneath the care- 
and inteUigence of Frederick William. The same hand 
which planted the first cauliflower at Berlin, also designed 
the maxims by which his family has gradually raised itself 
to an equality with the most powerful dynas- 

A.X/« 1689a ,,. I., ,1 

ties:. his system was pursued m its material 
points by his successor; a prince who in many respects 
displayed a narrow mind, though capable of great exertion, 
fond of gloiy, and cautious in the council. ' 

The hereditary stadtholder had acquired friends even in 
Switzerland and Italy. Moulieres, the French, resident, 
had advanced the maxim, that t|ie alliance with his master 
allowed the Swiss to form no '^ other connection of that na- 
ture; upon whidi the thirteen cantons, whose zeal was ex- 
cited for their independence^ ^laid aside their internal 
dissensions, and declared that they would rather sacriflce 
- • M 3 . . ^ . . . 
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^ , their alliance with Lewis than thmr rights of 
sovereignty. When Franche Comt^ became 
a: part of France, the catholic cantons announced to the 
inhabitants of Bern, that they would* henceforward ass^t 
* . in defending the Pays de Vaud as the bulwark 

'of the confederacy : and when Strasborg feU^ 
the senate of Bern established a commission 
* for the investigation of all the imperfections 
and resources of the republic, which was from that time a4- 
ministered on a more systematic plaki. The cantons began 
to cultivate the good will of the imperial court; and the 
stadtholder was revered in the 'protestant part of Switzer- 
land, as the pillar of civil and religious liberty. , .. 
Victor Amadeus, duke of Savoy, entered Into comxep- 
tions with him, and the great pope Odescalchi, or Innocent 
the Second, contributed to the common caose^ both by his 
influence and his revenue. 



SECTION XIIL 

THE DEVOLUTION IN ENGLAND* - 

Charles the Second of England, died in the year 1685 ; 
a prince who frequa^y deceived all parties^ but who could 
scarcely be the object of serious hatred to his subjects. He 
knew how to gain the affections of those about him, bv his 
affable and facetious manners, and even by his foibles: 
he was better pleased with the effusions of Rochester's licen- 
tious muse, than with- the dissertations of his grandfather 
-on the doctrine oi passive obedience: he understood the 
art of captivating, though. 90 ma|i could rely on him. 

His brother James was a zealous proselyte of the Roman 

catholic faith, and connected with the order of the ; je^ts : 

.'he was not destitute of* useiul knowledge or reaolutiaEi ; 

but deficient hv knowledge of hil^aU lifiture, and in ^e 

just estimation of his own powers. He had a revenue of 
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1,900»000 pounds stearlii]|g^ and an excellent fleet; and the 
inost powerful prince iq Europe was his ally* 

James sent an embassy to the pope, in testimony of hia 
obedience: he invaded the Qoustitution of the ijBngljsh 
church, . infringed the constitutional docuipnents, and the 
fonns of right»^ and dreamt that he could compel the nation 
to confirm these innovation^ by an oath ! 

A purer flame of freedom arose at this . era among th^ 
Eog^h than^ in the time of Cromwell :.. Algernou Sidnejr 
and the profound Lod^e had displayed the principles of the 
social compact ; abstracted fifom which it is impossible tp 
oonoeive a political constitution^ The former, together 
with his illustrious friends,, had perished on the , scaffold ; 
but the magnanimity with which that venerable patriot ha4 
defended with his last breath the rights of the people, still 
lived in the memoty of the Britons. One part of the na- 
tion was enthusiastically attached to freedoiti, and another 
was chiefly inspired by hatred of the papal ceremonies;^ but 
all agreed that the king had no j.ust or constitutional power 
to dictate to the nation in such matters. James had oU 
fended many of the nobles r and the displeasure of ikkp^ 
king, which ordinarily annihilates courtiers, excited these 
men to resistance, and induced them to address ,themselve£( 
to the stadtholder^ who was his nephew and successor, rf^n^ 
the presumptive heir to the throne. 

At this juncture the queen of England bore a son ; ai?^ 
ev€|nt which produced diffbrent efiects on the hopes of tlif? 
catholics and protestants. . The hereditary stadtholder, ioi^ 
movable in all contingencies, was conflroiied in his resolu- 
tion of rescuing England from the tyranny by which it was 
now oppressed ; but he kept his own secret; and, preserving 
\m usual character of tranquiUily,. reserve and impeuetr^ 
biUty^ he allowed the delqded kkig time to prosecute hja 
offensive enterprises. Many of. the English nobililjr r^i 
poueed to the Haf^e, where William lament their 
situatioBi: hfi fitted out an armamept; but contrived so 

M 4 
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completely to ccmceal his intentions, that Lewis the Four* 
tjcenth.was scarcejy able to comprehend them; and. e?en 
when he had indisputably ascertained themi could not per* 
suade James of thdr reaKty. 

James, almost at the same moment, received 
certain intelligence of the projects of the 
stadtholder, of his extensive preparations, and actual enn 
barkation ; of the secret desertion of part of the nation, and 
of the doubtful afTection of the' remainder. Abandoned 
to his terrors, without a single friend, recollecting the &te 
of his unfortunate father, and the misfortunes of the greater 
number of the Siuarts, . he lost all presence of mind. Wil-^ 
liam was detained by contrary winds : but this circumstance 
only prolonged the struggle between the contradictoiy re- 
solutions ti^en by James; and the stadtholder landed on 
the 15th November. 

This was a moment of portentous expectation: the 
Stuarts had held the sovereignty of a part of Great Britain 
for SI 8 years; and had governed the whole of the empire, 
during three successive generations. The remembrance of 
the civil wars and of the tyranny of Cromwell, was not 
yet forgotten, and was recalled with terror. Discontent 
and compassion strove against each other with r^ard to the 
unfortunate king, who remained shut up in his palace, and 
knew not in whom he might venture to confide. The 
stadtholder, invariably firm and impenetrable, who was now 
arbiter between the factions^ of England as well as between 
the powers of Europe, seemed resolved to return hom^ un- 
less the nation should declare' itsel£ 

This moment vput an end to the dynasty of Stuart, in 
consequence of the renunciation of .iJl^iance wfaiob the 
whigs made in conformity with their principles; and which 
the* king obliged the tories to adopt by his cowardly 
desertion. 

The stadtholder summoned a ocmvention, which declared^ 
<< that as James the Second had tnfiringed the original eomr^ 
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pact between the king and people; had manifestly endea*- 
Youied to overtam the established constituti6n ; and finally;, 
had entirely quitted the kingdom, {lie throne was vacated." 
^he same convention, when coi^titoted a regular parlia* 
ment in the uKual manner, decided, <^ that king 
William the Third, • and queei Mary the 
Second, his wife, should hold the government during their 
iives, and transmit it to their heirs; that no catholic 
prince, or husband of a catholic princess, should ever become 
king of Oreat Britain or Ireland, but should be considered 
tis dead, and that die title should pass to the next heir." 

On the following day, the parliament ddivered to the 
king the bill of the ancient, just, and indefeasible rights of 
the English people; an act which gave a prions termi- 
nation to the struggle for fireedom, which Ubd been main- 
tained by the nobility and commons during 474 years. 

SECTION XIV. 

THE WAR OF 1688. 

The war carried on by the members of the confed^acy 
concluded at Augsburg, had commenced on the Rhine two 
months previously to this revolution. The succession to the 
electorates of Cologne and the palatinate gave occasion to 
this contest. Lewis wislied to place Ego of Furstenberg, 
who was entirely devoted to his interests, in the electorate 
of Cologne; and the wife of the duke of Orleans, who 
was his brother, advanced her pretehsicms to the palatinate. 

^ _ ' Charles Lewis, the son of the unfortunate 

.A. D. 1680. 

king Frederick, an active andintelligent prince, 

was dead ; and bis son, the elector Charles, was the last 

' prince palatine of the house of Simmefn. An« 

Other branch of the palatine family flourished 
at Deuxponts, whose territory consisted chiefly of the he^ 
reditary estates of Ae- bounts of Sponbeim and Veldenz. 
An ancestor of this &milyi named Wolfgang, a very 
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powerful prince in the sixteenth eentary, had left the 

principality of Neubnrg, situated on the Dauubey to. his 

eldest son Philip Lewis; Denxponts to his second son 

John ; and the castle and territory of Birkenfeld to his third 

son/ Charles. The last is the ancestor of that family which 

is now denominated from Deuxponts and Birkenfeld; from 

John were descended tlie heroic kings of Sweden, Charles 

GnstaTUs and Charlat the Twelfth ; and PhiUp Lewis was 

father of the prince palatine W<^%ang, who was converted to 

the, catholic faith in the contest for the succes^n of JuUeri, 

and whose son Philip William inherited the electoral par 

, latinate of the Rhine in his old age, after the death of the 

elector Charles* iCfaarlotte Elizabeth, the sister of the 

elector Charles and' duchess of Orleans, was the princess 

whose claims served Lewis as a piretext for invading th^ 

palatinate. 

, _ The inhabitants still call to remembrance 

A.D. 1689. , _ 1 . , . , 1^ . 

• the day on which it was announced that the 

whole palatinate, containing an immense number of flourish- 
ing and populous towns and villages, must be abandoned 
by its inhabitants, because the army of His Most Chhistxak 
Majesty had received orders to lay the country waste with 
fire and sword. This instruction was by no means a ^asty 
measure, tl^e e£Pect of oversight or surprise; l^r, however 
great the horrors of its execution, was it carried at all be- 
yond the intended limits : similar measures were adopted 
four years later, after the death of Louvois; and HenaUlt 
on this occasion remarked, with the utmost colnposure, 
that the king had ordered the palatinate to be burned, for 
:lhe purpose of defending the frontiers of his kingdom with 
a desert. All the cities were razed to their foundations: 
and eighty years after tUs period, Heidelberg, Spires, 
-Frank^xthal, and Warms, still exhiUted the ruins of their 
ancient outer walls : Heidelberg was laid waste with &te 
andswoid: thegravefi^of the electors w^re not e^en spared; 
and at Spires the. ashes of the conperors were dispersed; 
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"^e com&iaoders and stateamen who had confe^ed on 
the iiDg the title of << the great)" were mostly dead : he had 
none to guide him m the choice of worthy successors in their 
stead; and court intrigue^. guided by the clergy, induced 
Mad* de Mairitaaon, the .well-meaning confidante of the 
king^ to advance men of inferior abilities to the most im- 
portant • posts, and to duress persons of i^irit and talent* 
The finances felt the loss of Colbert ; and the state groaned 
^ vmd^ the burden of its debts. All Europe was leagued 
against the king ; the commanders of his enemies* forces 
had learned from his own to conquer ; and a naval engage- 
ment of three days, near La Hogue,, gave the French fleet 
a blow which it did not entirely recover for many years. 
Lewis himsdf, who was now sixty years old, began to lose 
some of his former ardour, and to^perceive that a contest 
maintained by an individual against all nations, must at 
length exhaust him : he had no ally except the Turks, 
whose power was not sufficient to prevent the emperor from . 
acting on the Rhine; the attachment of the Swiss was 
doubtful; and the king oCilSweden, as a member of the 
body politic of Germany^ was now among the number of 
his adversaries. ^ 

France endeavoured to obtain peace during three years, 
while the allies seemed desirous to protract the contests 
Great Britain, however, at length wished to b^ng it to an 
€nd; for it subjected that nation to an amiual expenditure 
of six million 'ponnds sterlii^' William had attained to 
that pitch of greatness and reputation which was the pbject 
of his wishes; his heidth was impaired*; the party struggle 
which followed the revolution were vehement, both in th^ 
parliament and in the nation; and he .perceived that the 
•need in which he stood of money for the expenoes of th^ 
mur, ^reiMiiered him dep^dent on hi^ people. All tl^ 
]poW4in; of Europe awaited with apprehetision the ^inction 
>f l3ker'%)a)iish bnmdi of the hou$e of Habsbtu^, and a}l 
'^trifihed'&r a^aiidiiienl;)of, ropofie. The p^ace was condiifkd 
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at William^s abode, the castle of Kiealxarg> 
^ near the Hague, and was dei^btninated, from 
the neighbouring village, the treaty of RyswicL 

William was by it acknowledged as king of England ; 
John William, son of Philip William of Neuburg, as eleetor 
palatine; and Leopold Charles, son of the hero who assisted 
in the deliverance of Vienna, was restored to the inherit- 
ance of his ancestors, the. duchy of Lorraine. Pigner<^ 
was restored to the duke of Savoy ; Kehl to the margrave 
of Baden ; Freiburg, in the Breisgau, to the house of 
Austria; and almost all that had been usurped by the 
chambers of re-union to the different princes. The king 
was indemnified for these sacrifices by Saarlouis, Longwy» 
and Landau. 



SECTION XV. 

THE HMirORY OF THE REMAINDER OF THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY. 

From this period, the system pursued by the court of 
. Versailles appeared to intelligent men to be more moderate 
and reasonable ; but habit, or what is called experience 
which is the only spring'of action in all cabinets of the or- 
dinary stamp, caused this change long to remain uuper- 
ceived by the greater number ; and Lewis accordingly wae 
.still represented by those whose interest it was so to describe 
him, as equally ambitious and fi^rmidable as ever. 

King William, the arbiter of the great political interests 
of Europe^ was of a different opinion, and wished to se» 
cure Europe against the recurrence of war. As the islands 
pf Great Britain have no plan of aggrandisement on the 
continent, and may safely, contemplate changes in the rela*- 
tions of the different powers, provided they be not very 
important, the balance seemed to be judiciously placed ia 
the hand of a prince who was able to maintain it, without 
being either inclined by ixkti&KBtf or ^indeed sofficientfy 
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powerful, to make a mischievous use of the influence which 
that office gave him. 

The public debt of his kingdom amounted to twenty-one 
mUIions five hundred and fifteen thousand pounds sterling ; 
a burthen which terrified the nation : it was reduced by 
taxes; and at the commencement of the 18th century 
amounted to only sixteen millions. 

. ^ William also mediated the peace which ter- 

^ "A. D. 1699. 

minatfed the sixteen years' war between the 
Porte and the imperial court Mohammed the Fourth 
had been deposed from his throne and was now dead ; "and 
under his pious or hypocritical brother Solyman the Third, 
the good fortune of the Christian arms had been less inju- 
rious to the Ottomans. But the army of Achmed the Second 
was defeated near Salankemen, at the mouth of Uie Theiss; 
Mustafa lost the battle of Zenta, and prince Eugene pur- ^ 
sued him with irresistible ardour; while Francesco Moro- 
sini pressed the Turks on the side of Greece, and acquired, 
the surname of the Peloponnesian, by the conquest of the 
Morea on behalf of Venice. Eleven years after the first 
application for peace on the part of the Turks, a treaty 
was concluded at Carlowitz in Sclavonia, under the medi- ' 
ation of William. The whole of Peloponnesus, the island 
of i£gina near Athens, and many places on the coast, were 
confirmed to the Venetians : the important principality of 
Transylvania, Ofen the ancient capital of Hungary, the 
iftlands of the Theiss and Marosch, with many firontier 
places, were left in possession of the house of Austria; and 
the resisting party in Hungary was now taught that they 
libould no longer expect any assistance fi'om the pope. /' 

In the fifty-eighth year of the reign of Lewis the Four- 
teenth, king of France; in the forty-third of that of Leo- 
pold, emperor of Germany; and in the twenty-ninth since 
tiie period when king William first appeared on the theatre 
of European politics; while Don Carlos the Second in the 
Escurial, and DonJ^e<bo the Second at Bdem, still seemed 
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to wield the^ sceptres of Spain arid Portugal, though with 
feeble hands ; in the commencement of the reign of Charles 
the Twelfth kfaig of Sweden, and of Frederick the Fourth 
king of Denmark; when Frederick Augustus had just sue-* 
ceeded to the heroic Sobiesky ; and while Peter the czar of 
Russia was, with his kingdom, emerging with terrific might 
from the gloom of barbarism, Europe entered upon the 
18th century, in a state of profound peace. 

SECTION XVI. 

THE SPANISH SUCCESSION, 

Treaties of peace have been often broken, because the 
temporary difficulties of courts and the impatience of mi* 
nisters, had caused them to be concluded with too mudi 
precipitation. The succession to the throne of Spain was ^ 
not mentioned . in the treaty of Ryswick, although all the 
contracting powers would immediately have agreed on that 
point, as they all stood in need of peace. 

The eldest daughter of Charles the Second was Maria 
Theresaj the wife of Lewis the Fourteenth; the younger, 
* Margaret^ had married the emperor Leopold, and by him 
she had one daughter who had become electress of Bavaria. 
An^a, the eldest daughter of Philip the Fourth ahd aunt 
of Charles the Second, was the mother of Lewis the Four- 
teenth and of his brother Monsieur, duke of Orleans. Her 
sister Maria was mother of the emperor Leopold, and 
grandmother of Joseph king of the Romaiii^ and of the 
archduke Charles. 

Catherine, daughter of Philip the Second and sister of 
vPhilip the Third, was greatfprandmother of Vjictor Ama- 
deus, duke of Savoy. 

Soon after the restoration of peace, a treaty was con- 
cluded at the Hague, und^r the mediation of king Wil- 
liam, by which the contracting powers consented to ac- 
knowledge Joseph, elector of Bavaria and grandson of the 

|5 



younger sister of the king of Spain, as the-siiccesfior ^ that 
monarch ;] and agreed that the pretensions whieh France 
and Austria might entertain should be compensate by the 
transfer of some separate provinces of that monarchy. The 
balance of power seemed to be happily provided for by this 
arrangement, when the whole plan wns discon-^ 
certed by the sudden death of Joseph, who 
was yet in his minority. 

. The powers were again induced by William 
the Third to enter into an agreement at Lon- . 
don, by which it was determined that, as Anna and Maria 
Theresa, the queens of France, had formally renounced 
the throne, Charles of Austria, grandson of the infant 
Maria, should succeed the Spanish branch of the house of 
Habsburg as king of Sp^in; but that the hereditary do- 
minions of that family in the empire, with Bohemia and 
Hungary, should never be allowed to be united under one, 
head. Indemnifications were at the same time appointed 
for the court of France. 

To these proceedings, neither the consent of Charles ihe 
Second, nor that of the Spanish nation, were asked. The 
ministers of Austria had long possessed the chief influence 
in the cabinet of Madrid, as the representatives of a branch 
of the royal family : the sister of the emperor, as the king's 
raot,her, had the principal share in the direction of afiaifs; 
and the court was frequently thrown into confusion by in- 
trigues, the results of which were often tragical. In pro-, 
portion as the diminishing strength of the king appeared to 
bring him nearer to the grave^ sd much the more violently 
w;as his tituld mind agitated by the artiJSces dnd furious 
measures of the different .parties. lie was inclined to do 
, justice, but kne'v^ not on whom he might most securely rely 
as a guide in the . path of equity. After a long period of 
hesitation, Charles signed ^ testament, ]^ which he deidared ' 
PhHip of Anjou^ grandson of king Lewi& the Fourte^th 
and second eon of the dauf^n, as his successor, utiiet ihi 
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eonditioii that Spam should remain an undivided mid inde- 
Indent monarchy; and that if Philip diould not consent 
to this stipulation, the crown should devolve on the arch- 
duke. / 

This testament, after long deliberations, was accepted by 
Lewis the Fourteenth, who thus annihilated all the treaties 
which he had entered into with the other European powers 
relative to the Spanish succession. William showed himself 
disposed to be saiisfied even with this new arrangement, 
provided Philip the Fifth would renounce his title to the 
crown of France. 

James the Second the banished king of 
England, died just at this juncture, and left a 
SQTL who was regarded by a great part of the English na- 
tion as supposititious, whom the parliament had excluded 
from the succession* and whose pretensions had been 
passed over in silence at the treaty of Ryswick. Lewis 
the Fourteenth acknowledged this pretender as James 
this Third, king of Great Britain and Ireland; by which 
he offended at the same time the natjonal pride of the 
Britons, and William, who was all powerful in Holland, 
and was the soul of Eurbpean policy. ' > 

The emperor Leopold now obtained assistance in his op- 
position to the daims of Philip the Fifth ; the archduke 
his second son, was declared king of Spain by the title of 
Charles the Third ; and the succession war was ^us com- 
menced. The archduke was supported by the right of pri- 
mogeniture^ by the archducal femily, viz. the second line 
of the house of Habsbtu*g, the empire, and the mari- 
time powers. The means by which universal peace might 
have been maintained were now no longer the objects of 
attention ; for the idea that France was once more in the 
road toward universal tnonarcjiy, fiirnished sufficient occu- 
pation for the minds of men. 

Philip was acknowledged as king at Madrid and in Qb* 
tile; and the archduke in Arragon, Catalonia, in the' Ba- 
learic islands, and by many of the nobles. 
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SECTION XVII. 

THE NORTHERK WAR. 

While the south of Europe was epgaged jn the war of 
the suocessidn, which lasted twekr^yeara, the North was 
excited by the family dissensions or the house of Holstein, 
to a contest, which was not terminated in less than twenty* 

When Christian the Third king of Denmark had 
formerly divided the patrimonial inheritance with his bro- 
ther Adolphus duke of Holstein, the affairs of the cities 
of Hoktein and the noble firfs, both , ecclesiastical and 
temporal, continued to be administered conjointly: but 
when the course of time^ and difference of views and dis- 
positions, had estranged the kings and dukes from each 
other, a multitude of disputes arose^ which gave occasion 
to separate compacts, and to the final arrangement of arti- 
cles for a general peace* Charles the TwelfHi king of 
Sweden took- the part of the duke of Holstein against 
Frederick the Fourth king of Denmark, who had no idea 
that the youthful wlurior would be able to follow up, his 
plans with decisive eflfect 

Tlese movements appeared to Frederick Augustus 
elector of Saxony and king of Poland to afford a fiivour- 
able opportunity for the recovery of Livonia; to which he 
was invited by the malcontents of that province. ^ His ge- 
neral and minister count Flemming marched towards its 
confines; but he found the Swedish government forewarned 
of and prepared for his attack. Charles, with the vigour 
and rapidity of lightnings compelled the astonished ^g of 
Denmark to conclude a treaty of peace in Travendahl ; 
and afterwards attacked Poland, and declared war against 
her ally the czar of Russia. The flames of discord, were 
thus rekindled from the farthest North to the straits of 
Gibraltar* 

VOL. HI. N 
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SECTION xvm. 

THE WAR OF THE YEAR 1702. 

In the southern war^ froth the dijr on whidi 
prince Ettgene and the duke of Maribdroiigh 
defemted the army of Lewis^ near HochstSdt, or Blenhefaib 
die French arms teemed to be finally deserted by that gdod 
fortune which had so long been their attendant. France 
was sufierihg dreadfully under the prejudices and {Mttsimn 
6f the king, and from the eftcts of his haughty and pd^en 
eating spirit. * Holland had defied Lewis the Great; and 
it was now the question wheth^ he should not merely 
abandon the party of his grands6n, but should hinvelf pre* 
cipitKte that prince from the throne of Spain, Hnfioaates 
were in the utmost state of exhaustion and disorder, and 
were no longer capable of furnishing clothes and proviflb& 
f<Mr the army. 

In this extremity, the king manifested a d^p-ee of per^ 
wvenmoe that justUbd his claim to the surname of << tht 
Great;'' and the war was accordingly prolxxiged, nntU a 
party hostile to the duke of Marlborough acquired the 
adoendanoy at the court of London. The battle of Bkti^ 
faeim was lost chiefly through the &ult of the king, who 
^did not afford suflicient support to Marshal Villarst the 
defeat of Ramillies would probabfy have been avoided^ if 
importunity had not been given to the enemy to bring the 
grei^test part of his force to act on thp flank of the artny, 
where the general who was the least capable, commanded 
on the part of the French : the battle of Malplaquet a& 
forded a degree of consolation after such a successfoii «f 
disasters, inasmuch as it was not totally lost After att 
these misfortune, added to the ruin' o£ his allies^ Mav- . 
imilian Emanuel elector of Bavaria, and the family of lb& 
Gonzagi^at Mantua, the sudden death of the emperor 
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. ' ' - ' mu^ frcmtbearray, enabled Lewig tQiiopj:!^^!^ 
' tlie tneatlf s of Utnseht, {Uiatfidi;* m4 B^ep, 

Hjfi grandson remained king oi Spain; ^ut It^y ^^ 
Handdrp, two ^of. the blights j(9w^ in tj)^ q?9wn af t}^^ 
mowEfihjr, wene aUmatod^ Milan* Mwtua wj^^r^ t^ 
intecesU x>f the Gonsaga weie «»afirifi^ied» Napl99> 9Sf/^ 4b# 
%>aajsh Nedicrlandfi, were tt^mekvi^ t9 Cbivrl^ft wl# 
sBioe his farcNtheor's death iros op longor ioaU^d )^e Xi^ir4 <4 
S^pnkii but the Sixtdai of t^ iitinpeis^rs. Yiptor Am^egf 
^ Savoy obtainMl £liciljr with tb« titi^ pf Iwg* 

As PhUip ^ Fifth w$is ol;dig^ to renopn^je h|s p)^^ t^ 
the throna of Fri»RCQ, th? ordi$? of f#CfiesJsiOQ ci^iQW^fJ 
m that (csmntry was ioitrodttoed into Spaii^ tbaf bi^ fiwi\)i^ 
laight not lo^e hf ihe jdmngf^ His wns ctmp^b^ to )^V9 
Gibraitar in possesidoa pf the £ngUsh ; t)m fpPtf Qss Jt!#.Y4i?^ 
been surrendered by the xn&rqfm S^ S^ik^^ to.;Pi||^ 
tfasaiBaud English and Dutch troopst a& ibey wie^^ (jois^pct-^ 
pig the aawhduke to Spain. In order t^ p^ep^t (jvib|P{4|i|r 
Suaxk becoming, in the h&nds of that nation, a i^P^wefCiif^ 
diefmitarjr, it was atipulated^al; nq trade db^uld be p^rjri^ 
oa sriih Spain from that quarter, ahd ihat nQthif^f; ^hovi^ 
he pecnitted to be iiold to thegacrison but |he b%r^ ffi9C#^ 
saries of life, in exchange for ready mpn^y : al^o %h^ W 
Jew or Moor should be allowed to make that fortress, a 
place of permanent r^dsn^; that its harbour should not 
be open to Moorish ships; and finally, that it should 
never be alienated without first offering it to sale to the 
4caK«t .of Spajflu 

This Acqiiisitiony 90 Salting io tb^ natipnal pride of 
the J^gli^K WA9 really yiejii^l^, as it p|a4^ the entrance 
^ tb» Mediter^!»neaii in -th^ir power^ and j^e^d^ti^ iihm 
ftiflodahip ioipprtaikt lo the ntn^em mtim^ who mi^vyfrn 
icad£-fii timt sea» 

Whe m^ntm0 fmffir» J«ft Spm h prnmm^ ftf tm 
AmefMiD dcanwon^ iN?d,§f hej ^lof^ppoly jof f^^piioercjk^i 

N 2 
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intercourse with them ; the former, became they were cer- 
tain to impart less political importance in her possession 
than in that of any other nation ; the latter, because no- 
thing could possibly be better calculated to retain the 
S^Muiiards in their state of torpor, which was supposed to 
be a souroe of advantage to other nations; The English 
guaranteed the possession of these countries to the court of 
^Cadrid, on condiiimi liiat the latter should ^gage not to 
allow any natirni whaC^ver to trade with them ; and never 
to alienate any of its. possessions in the East or West 
Indies, or in America. England cmly retained a privilege, 
by which heirships were formerly permitted (1670) to take 
shelter in the harbours of those coasts, when driven thither 
by stress of weather, and to take in the necessary provi- 
sions. The English and Dutch had already, at an earlier 
period, been allowed to sell the products of their East 
Indian possessions in Spain. 

The ciourt of I^ndon ai^>eared to enter into the genuine 
spirit of British policy, the chief maxims of which are, 
that a balance of power should be maintuned among the 
states of the continent; but that an extensive commerce is 
the proper method of increasing the moderate domestic 
resources of Britain to an indefinite extent. The national 
debt amounted to fifty millions sterling. 

SECTION XIX. 

PORTUGAL. 

Don Pedro continued to sit on the throne of Portugal, 
_ of which he had deprived his brother, until 

the middle of the Spanim war. He was con- 
Jicious of the weakness of his own intellect, and therefore 
excessively suspicious of men of talent. He was some- 
times impelled by irage to reward the opposition which Jiis 
minister ventured 16 make to his favourite ideas, with severe 
blows J after which he would beg pardon <m his kiiees. 
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During his reign, Methuen the EngKah am- 
' bassador, concluded the treaty with the court 
of Portugal, by which the favour granted to the importation 
of Portuguese wines, was compensated by the permission 
to sell the woollen manufactures of England in Portugal, 
without impediment In conseqtiaice of this arrangement, 
the Portuguese fell into a state of perpetual dependence on 
the manufacturers of England, with whom their own coun- 
trymen were* unaUe to compete : they were Imiceferth, in 
reality, only renters of their Brazilian dominions, the gold 
of which flowed into the dexterous hands -of their allies, 
whom diey found to have advanced too far beyond them to 
allow any prospect of successfiil imitation. Foreign gold 
passed tiso through their hands; but this commerce en- 
riched others, who paid the expenses of freight, insurance^ 
and the risks of a contraband trade, (for the exportation of 
gold was prohibited,) with manufectured o(Hnmodities* 
Such circumstances could not ftdl to bring the manu&ctures 
and navigation of the English into a state of extraordinary 
activity. 

Don John the FifUi, the son and successor of king 
Pedro, was, like his father, devoted to superstition and de- 
bauchery. 

SECTION XX. 

SPAIN. 

In Spun, Philip the FifUt employed himself in com- 
pleting the subjection of his people: afler having effected 
this object, and abolished the ancient "constitution in Ar- 
ragon, he imposed a much heavier annual tribute on that 
province than it had formerly paid; and commanded that 
the inhabitants should raise it among themselves at their 
own expense, and should be accountable to the court for 
its punctual delivery. This regulation, which was intended 
as a punishment, delivered the Arragonese from the yoke 

N 3 
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^ tboilauidfl dr lMii*deh(om« finitHKxal oflben ; and gave 
tfaem the incalmilfible advantage of being subjects to 
oii)y a single impoftt^ which wh^ it was equitably asseified* 
in pxcfportion to the property of every individual^ could not 
be bordenfion&e to any. . 

Barcelona tesisted die attempta of the king for eleven 
months^ and ^Majorca foi* two years ; at the end of which 
periods the liberties of thosd eoQntries were abolished : but 
the Mvf dyndsty was necessarily rendered an object of de- 
tbstatbn from the beginning. The distrkU in the vicinity 
of Gibraltar w^re forbidden to carry provisions to that 
fbrtreis to market, becatise the government feared the effiscts 
df an intercourse with protestants : and thus that part of 
Spain was deprived o£ a source of profit by which its exer- 
tions would have been reanimated, and which now fell nato. 
the hands of the Moors^' 

ItL the principal points of polioy, the kings of the house 

of Bottrbon pursued the maxims of the preceding dynasty 

in tbeir. utmost eKteiit. Under the reign of Charles the 

Second, ninety unfortunate wretches were exhibited at one 

atxbo^dii'fe in Granadet^ many of whom were 

burned alive: and under Philip the Fifth three 

hundred citizens of the same town. toi2:etheT 
. A.D.1725. . , , ... XT J 

with the provmcial governor Mendoza, were 

arrested in one night, on account of a suspicion of their at- 
tachment to Mohammedanism; they were confined many 
months in heavy irons; ttvtr-thirds of their property were 
confiscated to the inquisition, and one-third to the crotvn ; 
many of their number were condemned to perpetual itn- 
pdisohment, and others transported to Africa. Fifty*tiN> 
fateetics were burned at Malaga^ and seventy-four at Arcos : 
. . the edict was renewed, which lAakes it << a point 

A.D. 1732. _ . . ^ . . , v7 

ot conscience, to inform against one s-seflf^ Or 
atiy other person who harbours ah inclination to the Jewish, 
MohlimBiedan, or Lutheran religion; who neglects the 
Worship of the saints, or wcnrsfaips or maintains a conneetion 
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mih ihedenl; who is disobedient to his catholic miyesty ; 
reads ^e bible in his native language; has two wives at the 
saine tin^e; practises astrology ; or delays to give information 
against fi person guilty of any of these -crimes, even if the in- 
former himself were the criminal." . Under Philip the Fifth, 
the great question relative to the patrouship of Spaio, was 
decided by a compromise, which decreed that the apostle 
JaiQCs was to remain the principal protector, but that St. 
Januariuft was to be worshipped as in only one degree 
inferior. 

The authority of the states of the kingdom was more and 
more diminished. The duke of Medina Sidonia was ex- 
ecuted on account of his attachment to the German branch 
of the family of Habebjurg ; and the town which bore his 
nan^e, and was the principal seat of his power, was de- 
stroyed : and the duke of Medina Celi was obliged to give 
up the port of St. Maria, because the affection manifested 
by the inhabitants of that place to his person, gave the 
coprt cause of disquietude. ' ^ 

The king was sunk into the lowest depths of melancholy, 
in a state of absolute servitude, under his confessor and the 
queen ;: and desirous of nothing but of laying down the 
sovereignty, which be once actually did. Every individual 
in the court was absorbed in his own interests; not a single 
tiiought was bestowed on the chief magistrate of the 
kingdom.' 

fiyECTION XXL 

NAPLES AWB SICILY. 

Chaiiles the Sixth received the kingdom of Naples froip 
the hands of an inactive administration, which had been 
.more than once in danger of forfeiting its authority, 
s^d had alienated the greater part of the crown lands; and 
wh><jh had constantly derived its support from imposts 
granted by the Bletto della Piazza del Fopolo, and the re- 
• N 4 
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pres^itadves ot the twenty-nine ottine of Naples. . If the 
duke of Guise (1647) had conducted himself in a more ra- 
tional manner, or if the French fleet under Vivonne, 
(1674) had afforded more efiectual assistance to the mal- 
contents of Messina, both the Sicilies would have become 
free states under the protection of France. 

The new government, which was obliged to found its 
power on the abolition of abuses, made r^ulations which 
offisnded the clergy and their Romish chief, as indicating 
a wpint of innovation. ^ 

SECTION XXII. 

THE COUBT OF ROMB* 

At the period when Philip the Second confirmed the 
despotic authority of the kings of Spain, the court of Rome 
began to govern the ecclesiastical state in a more absolute 
xnanner» The constitutional authority of the cardinals de- 
clined ; the nephews of the popes amassed riches, and the 
apostolic treasury was involved in debt. 

Odescalchi^ who became Innocent the Eleventh, .a great 

man both in his character of pope and of prince^ and the 

avowed enemy of the disgraceful nepotism of the popes, 

redeemed the greater part of the debt of the state, and re- 

' duced it to forty millions of scudi* He left two millions in 

the treasury; but the streams which had formerly flowed 

^ ^ thither from all parts of the catholic world, 

• A.D. 1689. . ^ , . , 

were now m a great measure dried up* 

The ecclesiastical state had b^n increased under the 
pontificate of Barberini, or pope Urban the Eighth, by the 
dukedom of Urbino; and under that of Panfili, or Inno- 
cent the Tenth, by Castro and Ronciglione* 
Francesco Maria Revere^ a hero and a man of 
.D. 1639. j^^j.jjjjjg^ ^^ ^j^g i^^ ^f ^g ruling family of 

Urbino ; and Castro was acquired by conquest from Odo- 
A.D. 1649. ardo and Rainutio Fames^ dukes of Parma. 
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Cardinal Albani ascended the apotUdk chttir 
A T) 1700. 

in the last year of the seventeenth centary, 

under the title of Clement the Eleventh. Both the em- 
peror and Lewis the Fourteenth were extremely attached 
to the church ; but even Lewis dared not openly to saori* 
jBce the liberties of the Gallican church, which had been 
declared under his authority, to ultramontane principles. 

During the Spanish war, the powerful ccmfessor of Lewis 
the Fourteenth induced the pope, through the influence of 
the Jesuits, to favour the claims of the house of Bourbon. 
Hie pope, indeed, conscious of his impotence, endeavoured 
to conceal this preference : but when it was manifested by 
his allowing Philip the Ilfth to levy a tax of one-tenth on 
the estates of the clergy, the emperor Joseph the First the 
son of Leopold, dissolved the amicable connection which he 
had hitherto maintained with Rome. Enraged that Oe* 
ment should venture to open to the enemy of his family the 
resources of a kingdom, the possession of which was stifl 
undecided, Joseph sent his army into the dominions of the 
church, and laid them under contribution; while the wealdi 
of the clergy was seized at the .same time, at Milan and 
in other places. 

Gement published a monitorium, forbidding all good 
Christians to obey these commands of the mnperor : << the 
sword of apostolic justice,** said he^ << shall burst the fetters 
which the potentates impose on the church P* Joseph now 
sequestered all the property of the church in the state of 
Milan and in the kingdom of Naples : and count Db'aun^ 
the viceroy, caused an ecclesiastic, who was a spy, to be 
dragged from the sanctuary and hanged. The emperor 
took possession of Comacchio, in the territory of Ferrara: 
the fcpe threatened him with eternal damnation if he con- 
tinned^ in the spring of his youth, to infringe upon the 
«acred rij^ts of the church: ** Asthoo, rebellious son,'* 
said he, ^ vrieldest arms against God, I will fight thee bodi 
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wkh the eoDiurds of the church at)4 >¥idl the weapons of 
this world." 

A ti^adure had been deposited in the Monte St« Angelp 
at Rome, by SexUis tbe Fifth, as H rtf^our^ against the 
most extreme emej^encies; this the popfs employed for ti^ 
purpose of levying sQkiierfi» The ofstposts of the Germmni 
extended theoieelves from Ferrari») which they had block- 
fllAedi toward Rome; and the pope was compiled to have 
ire^Kuee to negdoiation and to dmarm bi$ militia* Co- 
maCthia was not restored to tlie holy see until after the 
decease both of the eoip^rdr and pope^ ai»d with a re3er'^ 
ration of certain claims upon it* 
, The king of Siioily wei^, fronl a very remote period^ the 
iegcLh^ « latere of tbeepostolic diair: and his. office, which 
«ii]led the papal to th^ royal aatbority» affoi:djs a jspecimen 
of the gemdne monare^ At this p^iod^ the acatapani of 
4he city of Lipari, were laid under excommunication by a 
WAep of Hhat plaoe^ becaiiise they b^d obliged one of his 
|ife>^, of whose station they wepre ignorant^ to pay the 
4^Wf» imposed upon mm^ p^lse. The marquis de ]a» Bal* 
iMtesi who was vi^^eroy^ reversed this sentence : and the 
pope declared for the bishop, because as Sicily had no 
WMtahed ^^t^^x^ign, aod was besides engaged in a i^ar, 
disappeared a fAirouralble i^aoscient to sunpipe^s ,that pri- 
fflfge of the kii^s* The bishops of Sicily made commPH 
imm^ wkh the pope; imd Clement ventured , to inippse the 
Ijreat bann of the baU dn ^eena dqmini on all the asse/ssors 
.#f th6 royal trHnuif^s, on all the adherent^ and soldiers of 
ti^e crown, i^nd fimdly on the whole of Sici^; and to pro- 
invlgate a comp:i^hemtve dedaratioa in opposition to the 
4c»waietit confirmc^ory of the iroyal prciceediiigs. 

Wben Victor Amadens became king of Sicily, and. en- 
dtaToured to effect an acrangematf of the subsisting diffeis- 
t^nses, Gletnetit repUed» Ri the /sfpiritiof the ancient sepator% 
« Whak he ^Uhndilifli iTe «fiU fiee what x^an be don^ P' The 
states solicited the court to maintain its rights ; the pope 
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dedai^ ike bam ngiliast the whole clipl<MbatiG body ; aod 
the miaistrjr expelled ftueh of the prelates a« took part with 
Roikie, and ap))ealed to a fature pope who might be mote 
^^essible to fair representations. 

AU the kings of the catholic world looked upon the 
cUttse of Victor AmadeuB as their own: the nando at M»> 
drid was reminded of an expression of Philip the Sectad: 
<' It is not my province to investigate the sourcl^ wheiice 
the monarchy of Sicily is deiivedi but to know that it b^ 
loDgstomeT' 

The advocate»general of the parliament of Paris puUidy 
complained of a bull in which the right of confirfiftolioii 
was denominated heretical and schismatical : this privilege 
Was in fact so entirely established in custom^ that when a 
viceroy of Naples announced to Ferdinand the Catholic^ 
(hijjt an ecclesiastic had been arrested for promulgati^ a 
bull without an exaquatur^ the only answer which he jrt^ 
ictived from the king wa% ^' Why did you hot immedialefy 
imc^ him ?" Victor^ however, lost Sicily, and the pc^ 
died before the contest was decided. 

^ ^ . This pope was also the author of the fiuaoas 

A.D.1713. , „ Vr . . « 

bull « Unigenttnsr 
Cornelius Jansen, a pious bishop of Ypres, had wntteft 
a oblebrated work, more than aeventy years before daa 
time^ in fovour f£ the opinions of St. Augusttn, ooncernitig 
the free will which men are believed to possess, and Uie gilice 
of God. The same author had attacked cardinal Richelitfu; 
m consequence of which the Jesuits^ who were firiendfy lo 
the latter^ procured a sentence of condemnation <m the 
book from the censors established at Rome; and the car^ 
ditial-minister offered a reward for its oonfatation. Ihk 
Gallican church, which was in a state of opposition both to 
Rome and the courts appeared inclined to favour Janse^^ 
his book was not generally read ; but Hubert his adv^rsny 
conhpriaed the leading pointa 0f itacofitsutSy as hm nmceNtd 
theos^ in. five prc^ositMu, ndridb oodinal MsMtin Mttt^ 
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{)q>e Innocent die Tenib, accompanied by a request that 
he would be pleased to declare how the sentence of con- 
demnation was intende<i to aflect these declarations. The 
Jesuits incited him to undertake this exposition: but the 
parliament of Paris refused to acknowledge the bull which 
was accordingly prodmlgated. The enemies of the Jesuits 
denied that the ori^nal work contained the propositions 
which were said to have been extracted from it; and in 
order to remove the scandalous appearance of this contra^ 
diction to the head of the church, they declared that they 
acknowledged the infallibility of .the pope in via Juris; but 
that they did not hold that dogma in via Jacli for a prin- 
ciple of the church. Girdinal Mazarin, in hopes of settling 
the olFair, bagged the pope to issue a bull, which should 
command all persons to belieye that these propositions are 
contained in Jansen's work. It is said that no copy of that 
book had yet found its way to Rome, and that a leaf had 
been inserted into the volume transmitted to the pope, in 
w;hich the contested propositions were distinctly affirmed. 
Lewis the Fourteenth, however, at lengthmade his personal 
appearance, in the parliament^ and commanded that the 
bull should be received. The pastoral letters of the French 
bishops clearly show how few of them were acquainted with 
the work even by name. Discourses were preached, in 
which it was^ asserted, that the pope must be obeyed, ** even 
if he should command to deny Christ; because he always 
takes the burden of guilt upon himself." But these con-^ 
tested questions had a disastrous effect on the administradoii 
of Lewis, as they occupied the attention of persons of the 
iiiost distinguished talents. The royal confessor, from 
hatred to cardinal Noailles the archbishop of Paris, in his 
dd age persuaded the king to undertake a negociation in 
fiome, which produced the constitution unigenittis: this 
was a new condemnation of the Jansenists, and was espe- 
cially directed against the remarks made by Quesnel, a 
friend of the cardinal, in his new testament The Jansenists 
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refused to submit^ and Noailles was on the point of being 
d^aded when Lewis the Fourteenth died : << I have tried 
all possible methods," said he ; " may God give you peae^ 
and may his punishment fall on those who have deceived 
me r 

Such was the spirit of the court of Rome in the bqrinning 
of the 18th century; ^and thus its pretensions shattered the 
&bric of its powers and prepared the way^for the emanci- 
pation of the nati(ms under its controuU 

SECTION ^XIII. 

THE OTHER ITALIAN STATES. 

The grand dukes de Medici enjoyed the^ happiness of 
ruling over a flourishing territory, and a people whose man- 
ners had attained the highest pitch of refinement. 

Charles of Oonzaga duke of Mantua, whose ancestors 

had obtained this sovereignty by the influence of the French, 

was put under the bann of. the empire during 

the depression of the military power of France, 

and died in poverty : the estate of his cousin the prince of 

Castiglione was sequestered by the imperial 

court on the accusation of his subjects: the 

family of Gonzaga was deprived of its hereditary dcmiinions 

during this century, and its whole territory, together with 

Milan, transferred to Austria. 

Venice had sufiered extremely from the expenses incurred 
by its famous defence of Candia. After the six millions of 
sequins provided by the republic against extraordinary 
emergencies were expended, it was found necessary to exact 
a new land-tax; pardons were sold to exiled persons; many 
titles were disposed of; two hundred young men were ad* 
mitted into the great council before the l^al ag^ for the 
sum of nine millions. of sequins ; and the excise and salt tax 
' were augmented. . But the affection and veneration for th^ 
republic and its reputation were so great, that the means 
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b^ mhifA^ pm ^pmdkxxrt of one hundred miSsan^ wm sop* 
filed eimted no discontent amon^ the people. A hiindrtd 
Cundian frmilies^ who {^referred Venice to their subjiig^tad 
toyntiy^ were admitted into the great council. The count 
della Torre, who wrote a work on Venice about this time, 
supposed that the ruin of their maxims of state policy would 
be the consequence of this enormous accession of numbers! 
bnt the system was so powerfijl, and the administration so 
watchful, that the Candians, instead of introducing their 
own principles into the great council, on the contrary 
adopted those of Venice ; and the whole body became ani- 
mated with the desire of revenging its wrongs. 

Francesco Morosini, who had displayed himself a hero 
in Caadia, look vengeance on the Turks by. the conquest 
oi PelopasinesMs. 

Bagusa was slowly recovering from die 

A. D. 1 667« . f -w * 1 t * <■•>• 

nuns of the great earthquake, m which six 
llumsand of its citizens had bem buried, and the re- 
mainder dispersed : the great council was assembled at the 
moment <^ the diock, which consequendy destroyed nearly 
die whole of the nobility. Marino Caboga, an impetuous 
jrmmg mao» who had killed his uncle in the senate, was in 
' {mson» when the walls of the building were shattered by the 
eaithqMke. While flames were bursting out on all sides, 
and mbbers^ere foeming tliemselves into bands, Marino 
Caboga adopted more worthy views : he sommoned the i^ 
jBsaining eitisens U^ rescue ihe site of their native nity, re- 
lealkd the absent, and restored fiagosa. 

Aftsr Candia wad subjeeted to the Turks, the l^anodtea, 
liie descenduotto of the Lacedemoniaiis, were inoessandy 
dninrbed, both by land and water: thoosanda of ihera r^ 
solved to emigrate, and were conducted by Stepfaanopuloa 
io Genoa* They were provided with land on the iakund cf 
doinoa, with eattle, and implements of husbandry; in »- 
turn fiar which they anbyeoted themseifves to an annual pay- 
; c{ u tcndi 0£ d«eir prodnoa^ and ^ « lax on every 
13 
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hodttf: tiiqr beeame as > iiidu«tri0u& «ukmtDr9 ^aad •! {$kh* 
fiii subjaots us any of tbe G^rsioaHs; 



SECTION XXIV. 

VICTOR AMADEUS. 

IVis fimily of Satoy became the greatest and most 

illDstrious of all the powers of Italy. Piedmont btd hem 

advancing in dvilization and oommeroe ever ^iJioe the 

time dF Emamnttl Philibert: diaries EmaDuel render^ 

lumftelf im^ortant^ though not beloved, by bis ineessant 

artifioeB: Victor Amadens Acquired a part of Montsel^^fit 

by the peace of Cherasco; but after hh praoiatiif e deatbt. 

the proBperity of die state was interrupted by turbulent pe^ 

fjods of misioirity. 

^ Victor Amadoas the Secoad» in the wars of 

Lewis the Fourteenth, always pteferred daioger 

to tranquillity, provided the former afforded a prospect of 

adrantage. In the treaties of peace, Pignerol, Perouse^ 

Pragelas, Fenestrelles, and Exilles, were transferred to 

. _ him : he destroyed PiffneroL which' from its 

A.D.1697. . , ^ ^ • , , . , 

situation was irequentiy a burden, in the stead 

^ ^ of which place Brunette was hewn in the rocks. 

AD. 1705. 

He acquired on the $id^ of Milan, the rest of 

JSIontserrat, the valley of Sesia, and the cities 4»nd territor 

' . _ ries of Alexandria and Lumello. He became 

A.D. 171 J. 

king ^Sicily by the treaty of Utrecht. 
He was instructed by general Starbe«aberg in the art of 
deriving considerable resources from a «naU states and of 
giving iQiportance to his army by the introduction of r^guhur 
di^pUne. Oeneml R^binder reduced the nuiiti% which 
consisted of S0,4X)0 mm, to a third of that forc^ a» 
they could not be rendered fei^midable by their number 
alone. The utmost r^ularity uid simpKcity were iatfii- 
duced mtQ the ^nai^cial d^partoMot ; each provi^c^ smt « 
quaiter of i«i «Mml tribute ev^ry &r(ee mwtli% ami the 
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necessities of every office were at freijiieiitlj supplied. 
After all the wars in which he was engaged, Yictor left 
the revenue twice as great as he found it. Nothing that 
appeared capable of becoming important in the course of 
time, or from the influence of esample, seemed unworthy 
of his attention : he did every thing in his power to intro^ 
duce manu&ctories at Mondovi,. and at other places, from 
which he hqped to obtain clothing for his army* His 
forces were mustered every month in each province; at 
which time every regiment received its full pay : and at the 
end of the ye«r, the commanders were obliged to return 
such sums as had not been distributed at the muster-rolls 
of evoy month. He caused those^ estates to be revoked, 
to which the nobles could not establish a right by original 
documents. He regulated the administration of justice 
by' the Vittorian code; and it was exercised with so much 
impartiality, that his illegitimate son was, during his reign, 
condemned to death. 



SECTION XXV. 

SWITZERLAND. 

Religious dissensions arose to such a heighth of ex- 
asperation in Switzerland, that the duty of mutual defence, 
the fundamental principle of the perpetual league, fell into 
neglect 

The Swiss, however, avoided to offend Austria, because 
that proceeding would have endangered the Spanish sub^ 
sidles, and because the opposition party in the empire fa- 
voured the protestants: a much larger number of the Swiss 
received French pensions, and were thus in some mea- 
sure restrained from hostile treatment of the protestants, 
because France supported the latter as the party in oppo- 
sition to the empire. The wisest part of these proceedings 
arose from private considerations : the governments were 
destkute of principles, even for the administration of the 

lo 
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inta4or: a Wat to6k plae^ between the pea* 
A.D,1653. , . . *" , . . / , 

aants, and another between the citizens of the' 

■'^* ' catholic and protestant Cantons: the pride and 
avarice' of the magistrate gave occ^sibh to these xMjntests, 
whicU had thd good effect of prbduciiig some refbrmation 
in th^it conduct* In the last cBsppte, Rapperswyl was be- 
sieged in vain by geniJral VerdnriiBer j and the calvinists* 
lost the first battle near Vilmergeb : extreme exasperation 
was the effect of these disturbances. 

The pride of Lewis the Fourteenth recalled the cantons 
to a juster feeling of the proper object of their a^ttention;' 
and for a time they appeared to follow the dictates of sound 
policy. ' ' ' ' * 

The Refects of legislation were compensated by the purity' 
of private manners; 

Among the cities, /Zurich appeaiM to be* the most ex* 
pdied'io disturbances. No, other body* of citizens was so 
immediately concerned with afiair^ of state, or took so 
Kvely an interest in public business : ' but the violence of 
passion occasionally disturbed the clear and sober views 
with which publici business shonM be conducted. In Lu« 
cerne, the Taws were less exposed to change, and the par- 
ties extremely powerful : the latter state tended to oligarchy, 
while the former became inote and more democratical. 
• The beads of the niling factions in Lucerne, treated their 
subjects adebrdin^ to the. dictates of their own caprice; 
which prodnded miieh discontent among those who had 
formerly enjoyed ' a greater degree of liberty, and had at- 
tached themselves to that city. The spirit of the tribes, 
which were at the same time societies of tradesmen^ was 
extremely troublesome to Zurich : it appeared as though 
each individual thought himself less a citizen of Switzer- 
land than of the town 6r country in which he resided, and 
less connected with the latter than with the tribe of which 
' he was a member; while he seemed willipg to sacrifice 

VOL. in. - o 
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all Other wishes and oonfiiderations to liiis meaner in- 
terests 

The pastoral districts. remained nearly in the same state: 
the names of the administrators changed in proportion to 
their popularity, and to the fort;une of their rivals i but the 
fpischievous effects of demagogical influence were less ob- 
servable in the cantons than in the common sovereignties^ 
because in the former it was necessary to treat the people 
with respect. 

The maxims of the government of Bern have been 
treated of in another place.* 

Such was the situation of Switzerland when Zurich and 
Bern gave ear Xp the incessant complaints of the inhabitants 
of Toggenburg against the abbot of St. GaU, who was 
sovereign of that district. The count de Luc, ambassador^ 
of Lewis the Fourteenth^ is said to have fomented this dis- 
agreement, in the hope of furnishing the cantons with em- 
ploymenty and thus preventing them from affording active, 
assistance to the enemies of France ; and it is asserted that 
that they were encouraged to expect that Franche ComtS 
would be delivered up to them, in the same manner as (he 
Dutch bad acquired as a bulwark a line of fortresses in 
the Belgian districts. In the civil war of the 
ancient catholic cantons against Zurich ana 
Bern, the former were defeated at the battle of Yilmergen, 

, ^ and afterwards compelled to. conclude a treaty. 

of peace at Aarau. 1 his compact estabhshed 
a laudable equality of religious rights, in the districts go- 
verned conjointly by the catholic and protestant cantons i 
but infringed on the spirit and letter of the fundamental 
laws, by separating the territory of Baden and the lower, 
independent jurisdictions, which lie between the dominions, 
of Zurich and Bern, from the co-regency of the catholic 
cantons. This conquest of some of the cantons over others> 

'^ ConsiderationiB surles Maximes du Gouvemement de Berne, which 
appeared in the Esiais Historiquet, published at Berlin, 1781. 
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which was without an example ever since the fundamental 

compact of the confederacy, induced the catholic cantons 

to conclude a perpetual alliance with France, in which the 

^ ^ restoration of their possessions, was assured to 

A.D.1715. , , , . ^ - : 

them, though it never took place. 

SECTION XXVI. 

GERMANY. 

Lkwis the Fourteenth had Irritated the protestant party 
in Germany, which was otherwise spfficiently well disposed 
toward him, by a clause in the treaty of Ryswick; in pur- 
suance of which it was stipulated, that all the places which 
had been usurped by the chambers of restitution, were to 
retain the catholic mode of worship when restored to their 
former masters. 

The emperor Joseph the First was of a lively character'; 
free from prejudices, and actively engaged for 
the welfare of his monarchy. But the op- 
pressive maxims of some of the preceding reigns bad di-* 
minished the sources of wealth to such a degree, that the 
Austrian province^ notwithstanding their natural feitility 
^ and advantageous situation, yielded not moo'e than a third 
of their present * produce; and it was impossible to provide 
for the expenditure of a war without subsidies. 

Michael Apafy, the last prince of Transyl- 
vania, died and left his dominions, agi*eeably^ 
to the peace of Carlowita, to Charles the Sixth. Six hun-* 
dred places were in the possession of tiative Hungarians; 
more than four hundred belonged to Ihe Szeklers, or de- 
scendants of the Ongres, or Petschenegers; and two hun- 
dred and sixty were reckoned to belong to an ancient 
colony, called the Seven Seats of the Saxons : the Wala- 
chian population recalled by many circumstances the long 

- ' ♦ 1784. 
- 2 



gottiiiiiiih df Btome; Ihe n^i^d^rinf^ iUnoeiiito« had beo^ 
coQeetod ioto « ooloirf fayi Claries the Sixth; and lastly 
Ikiii giptiesy.a raoa'^fimm vexpeUed from Multon by the 
arms of Timur^ or perhaps fiirmerly driven by the pres- 
sure df migrating: hordes from a neak*er chain of moun- 
tains*,' had traversed this region, in tents,' for more thaci 
four hundred years. . Transylvania contained in all more 
than a million of inhabitants : and the country^ which is 
in itself beautiful, is so situated, that Gabor and Rakozy 
appeared, to be very important points. Twenty thousand 
Kunitz^* witheut liny^ foreign . as^staAce, had disturbed 
the latter ^eftrs cl Lec^old* 

i[-i^ .: ^ . IFrederiek , Ae TWrA elector of Branden- 
burg, assjomed thb rojsal crown of Prussia: 
ahdalth^N^ bis adminntratioa was' conducted under the 
influence of favourites often changed, yet the system of hia 
iatfaer and of the French colony wai never abandoned in 
Berlin: , Prussia ;a£Pdrded the example of a government 
which sought the sources- of preponderant power in free- 
^m of rehgion^ and. in the advaaoemeot of .useful arts. 

Frederick, as duke of Cleves^ made himself master of 
the duchy of Gelders : the emperor Charles the Fifth bad 
Induced .William duke of .Cleves, rwh^ was elected to that 
dignity by Ihe states of the country, to transfer the sove- 
reignty to him I and the family of the emperor became ex- 
tinct at the de^th of Charles the Sec^ond king of Spain. 
At the treaty of Utrecht^ Fredei^ick obtained the inheritance 
of the tqwn.$nd territory of Gelders, .as heir of the family 
of Cleyes^iand at the same tiiiie squired the counties of 
Lingen and Meurs, the lordship of Heristhal, and many 
other estates Jn Westphalia ^ni HoUandi as grandson of 
Frederick -iEjepry. prince pf.OrMg^. And stadtholder of the 
united provinces : king William the Third during his life 
had recodified the rights of this prince to his acquisitions* 

* ZuyDvoi see often mentioned hy the later Bysantioe autliors* 
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This connection also contributed to procure the coi^nty 

of Nei^diater, in Switzerland, fbi* tfie kiiig of Pru$sia. 

The lords of Chalons^ priiii€»vijf jOrange^ hub beenkndb 

. _^ paramoun&iof'diat coiintiy for nun'e than fdn^* 

' Iittndre&)y0alir8:tbut tbeyhadiiiTftinattenipted 

to gain possession of the sovereignly-after the decline of the 

family of the counts, although tbejrhad nerer aoknowle<%;ed 

the title of the heim df tfa0 female line who 

were descended' fjfom the' counts of Freiburg^ 

the margraves, of Baden, and the dnkes' of Longueville. 

After the lapse of two hundred and KAy year% the estates cf 

the country, on She^death of the last heiress of LonguevJlle^ 

deddr^d in favour of fVederiek Idng of Prus«- 

sia and heir of the famMy of Orange, whi) 

confirmed the liberties of 'the peopled 

The house of Brunswick Liineburg, descended from 

Henry the Lion, obtained the electoral dignity and 

the reversion of the crown of Great Britain. In thelast 

war but one of'licwis the Fourteenth, Ernest Augustus 

duke of Hanover offered to support the emperor with his 

people, as well as all other resources in his power; and 

having promised to^ive his vote in favour of the election of 

an archduke to the imperial crown, Leopolid. created him 

the ninth elector;- The states of the empire and the pope^ 

who could n6t' behold vnth satisfaction any hieretfse of th^ 

influence of the ph>testa=nts In- the imperial Sections, l9ng 

resisted this -appointment: 4>ut %he important services 

which this famHy-rtodered to the eoipire and the, emperor, 

and the splendoor 6f -the crown, whic^ it was shortly to Bt> 

quire,''iat length procured the recognitiou a^ 

Ratisbbn, of George^ the son of Ernest Au*- 

gustus, as elector, under the condition that he should give 

his vote with the same freedom as the eldest of that body; 

but that in iiitture no electoral hat shoilld be disposed of 

without the consent of the electors, princes, and states. 

o *. • ' •• ; 
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Ernest Augustus, after the death of Fmnds 
' ' ' Julius, had come into possession of Lauenbui^f 
that last remnant of the power of Aiihalt in I^pwer Saxony : 
he also gave his daughter to the duke of Brunswick Zell ; 
^nd presented the count of Plate, of whose wife he was 
renamoured, with the county of Hallermund^ 

Frederick Augustus elector of Saxony resembled Lewis 
the Fourteenth in his love of splendour and of the fine 
arts, as well lis in vanity and licentiousness; and exhausted 
his industrious- subjects of the electorate, as ^he king im« 
poverished those of his monarchy. But the former, as 
thdr means of restoration were less considerable^ felt the 
ill effect^ for a longer space of time ; and as the court pre- 
ferred the arts and the wit of Frenchmen and Italians, the 
talents of the Germans were rather depressed than en- 
couraged and developed, even by its dissipation; and no- 
thing remained but the remembrance of a vain and transioit 
lustre, instead of the impression of a period favourable to 
German literature. The latter was entirely the work of 
individualsL ' 

This elector became king of Poland. 

But Ernest duke of Gotha, who during 
the continuance of the thirty years' w^, and 
after its conclusion, was the father and saviour of his peo- 
ple, effected objects of greater importance^ although his 
sphere of action was much more confined. 
He not only extended the boundaries o{ his 
hereditary dominions by the just and peaceable employment 
of such means as the supreme directing Providence had 
put into his hands; but contributed both by his ex- 
amples and institutions, to form his people to the prac- 
tice of the domestic virtues. He was the ancestor of those 
' dukes who still have their residence at Friedenstein, built 
Jby. himself near Gotha, at Coburg, HildburgsbauseU) and 
Meiningen. , 

A short time aiiter the families of Brandenburg^ BruiUH 



wick and Saxony liad acquired i^rowns ; Frederick/ here- 
ditary prince of Hesse^Cassel, husband oF queen UTrica 
Eleonora the sister of Charles, the Twelfth, ascended the 
throne of Sweden during the life of his fathei^ the land- . 
gr^ve Charles, who, by the reception of the French cal- 
yinistic refugees, introduced civilization and activity into 
his capital, and splendour into his old German court. 

SECTION XXVII. 

SWEDEN. 

The decline of the ascendancy of Lewis the Fourteenth 
is not more celebrated or remarkable, than the consequences 
of the misfortune ^cp^enced by Charles the Twelfth kiug 
of Sweden, at Pultowa^ after a wonderiul euccesjsion of 
almost incredible victories. He had compelled Denmark to 
^reinstate the dukes of Holstein, the elector of Saxony to 
renounce the crown of Poland, the emperor to restore the 
exercise of the protestant faith in Sile»a, and the czar to 
adopt defensive measures ; and now had it in his power to 
turn the balance in the war of the Spanish succession, or 
to oblige the belligerent nations to make peace. 

Instead of employing his influence in this direction^ 
^ _ Charles suffered himself to be led astray into 

, A. D. 1709. , , n , xTi . \ , 

the deserts of the Ukrame, where he was re?- 
duced to the greatest distresses, anB was obliged, under cir- 
cumstances extremely favourable to the czar, to contend 
iigainst a sup0rior force, with an army whose only advan- 
tage consisted in the enthusiasm with which they were 
inspired for their ha^dc leader. This band of valiant war- 
riors fell in a manner worthy of its reputation : the fruit of 
nine years of victory was lost;: Charles took refuge in 
Turkey; and the splendid actions which he bad already fur- 
nished to the page of history,^ were now succeeded by a 
species of heroism scarcely to be found In the fictions <^ 
itHnance : thls^pariod of his life . disiplay^ him in a light exr 

o 4 



tremely inleittdog at « Jiuoy but inalmlMil^.uMKauMibleJi 
Along. .,i^ .. • . \. ,^-;, ; , 

Charles spent fiye^yean in Turkey, in the most olMinatt 
violation of the ri|^U of haspitality». i»q4 retwp^ ^ J^ 
cadiausted states only to levy nevr .wars against. Pepmark, 
Prussia, Bpussia, and England. '. The. king pf {^i:vssia bad 
taken possession ^f Fomerania. as far as the . Peene; and 
George the First had bought Bremen and Verden from the 
Danes, who had conquered that territory during Charles's 
absence. The ranks' of the Swedish army were now re- 
cruited with youths, some of whom were not more than 
fifteen years of age : the labours, of ^liculture were.in imny 
districts abandoned to the women: .eyery individual w^s 
required to detivo' the half of bisi stock of piroyisions to tlpb^ 
magazines : the :king puccfaased ivoa frpm the Swediib 
mines for state pi^er, m order to excjiaoge.tbat pomi^pdfty ' 
in foreign countries for gpld .and silvery and the va]i^ of 
the paper ciuren^^sunk in a few days, from .three dollars tp 
« few shillings : the bank had previously bought, them, iqp^ 
and bad enriched iUelf in the midst of the univf^sal ruin* . 

During four years Charles contended gloriously) but }b 
vain, against fortune^ .who nowj^eemed i-esotv^rtppuiiisi^ 
him for the abuse of her fiiivaars.^..J9e JM^ fffet^-^re^ 
conciliation withitbe cssar, had eBtered..iato.tbe views of the 
minis^ of Spain,. and was on tbe.ppi^t .pf kindling. the 

A b 171 %***^'Q^ ^•^ ^ Europe, «^Wj. ^i)W;h^ fcU 
' before Fredericshall.by f baU wbioh^ m tbei^ 
is strong grou^ for bdieving, wasfir^.by fche, hai),daf 
one of his own attendants. 

Charles Frederick duke, of Eblsteia, the son of Ins 
eldest sister, was in the camp, and thought h^ms^l^ ao, cer- 
tain of succeeding ^ to the ^own, that. b^. m^de. ^o , oxqf^ 
ment to secure its possession. The Swed^ , however, who 
dreaded the despotic maxims in which he bad beon 4^^gfi^^ 
and the renewal of hostilities with Denmark. JW 4C^omt/<^ 
the disfkites subsisting between his bml]/i AAd.iIlat;I|»Af^i^ 
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CMt iMr eyes on Ulrica JSebtibw thl» ^ottbg«r |Mn»c0B% 
^ho had no bex^tiaqr .ol»m to advpnee; : <and . who .woq14 
^erefore be obl^ed t0 accept tbe royal autfaorUynndcar 
inch limitation^ a9Jbotdd appear expedimi, • 3be marrii^ 
the hereditary {nrio^e. (4^ He^, w)io.waa a good ^oldi^r^ 

. _ a ruler of moderate character and int^Uig^ce^ 

and who was natter formidable nor odious to 

any of the neighbouring pbwerss .1 -; . , . . j 

Ulrica Eleonotm jmK>ui}ced. the absolute |K)wer bestowed 
W her ,&ther by.thfe lat^, aherati^m in the cQtostiJtttipn.of 
Sweden. The d^oger atlrading it^had bean i^Dckred 
strikingly madilfoiiti^.^y the disdnders whitcb bad' 6ccurred 
under the reign fnf .<?hai4ies .the J^venth, notwithstanding 
the pacific dispcptiqn of that prince^ and by the boundlM^ 
sacrifices made by hia e^trapitliiluiry. and heroic.son, inpurt 
suit of his miU^y entcfrpuises. . . 

A *% .^« ;Tnbe qncien tmnsferred.the government t9 

A.D.1720. T^ , ; , , ,,',,,. /• i 

Fredenw her husband : the diet%^^firmed 

the crpwn to them and their rdhildoen; bat in cas^ Aiej^ 
should die witlMit jaatuval heirs, the ancient xigbt of eleo# 
lion was reserved to the;.naliiQmf:5 Frederick, .took, an .oatb^ 
by which he renounced all idea <tf restoring despotic power : 
and it was resQls^ tiiat^ Smcdn should^ nemain airee and 
indivisible kii|gda»»^ nofiartsof which .ahofild bf aliei^bli 
by tbekin^ v«ir^.|n ihe.way of appanage:: that the kuig 
should be a protiestant, devoted jto the Lutheran creed t thaf 
he should neither carry on war, enact laws, levy faxes# alter 
the value of thejq^rjr^ii^y, sexpend tketsumadeit^ned for th^ 
defience of the'^oiintry. on .«ny. other objects^ nor. act in sfuy 
manner contrnryrtp the ^tablished regulatioos with regard 
to manu&ctuf^ cominQl)Qe» or oav&l affiu^s, twUhout the 
concurrence of J;he ^ovn^yi. ojf/stata and. of the nations^ 
diet . >~ 

. The nobility ^(t^ mabspring of whose movement^}, count 
Arvod Hom, njas^tl^echieCAutlw^r oftfeesQiafws,) consisted 
4^iaara )M^'tii^t|u)|^^ fen^^il^i ttew<Jcfiastical order 
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was composed of the archbishop of Upsal^ ten bishops, 
three superintendants, and three unrversiCies: the class of 
burgesses comprised the inhabitants of one hundred and 
three towns, whose nixmber was to the whole population of 
iSweden as one to thirteen. The peasantry also appointed 
deputies to the diets. 

The national diets were to be regularly assembled every 
three years by appointment of the king; if he 'should re- 
fuse to issue the summons, by the council of state; and it 
was enacted, that in case the council should neglect to 
issue its summons, the diet should assemble spontaneously 
under (he authority of this law : extraordinary meetings 
might be at any time called, at the pleasure of the king 
and counciL Each estate was to assemble separately, and 
declare its opinion concerning the business . under its con- 
sideration. Each noble family, each dignified :aiember of 
the clergy, each consistory, each town and district, had a 
vote; large cities had two voices, and the capital had four. 
The diet was the national representation : it possessed the 
whole power of the country itself; and its full powers there- 
fere appeared to be mere formalities. 

The council of state^ consisting of sixteen senators, ma* 
naged all the inflportant affitirs, in conjunction with the 
king : frequently indeed without his concurrtoce^ and even 
in opposition to his will. The chancefry-council was com- 
posed of secretaries of state. 

A treaty of peace with Denmark was now concluded at 
Stockholm, by which Sweden was obliged to renounce her 
object of freeing the Sound from the tolls exacted by the 
government, of Copenhagen. The kings, of Prussia and 
ikigland, as electors, retained their acquii^tions. In the 
present situation of Sweden she could have suffered no 
considerable loss if Bremen had henceforth ceased to afibrd 
her an opportunity of interfering in the affairs of Germany > 

A iS ^^^ ^^^ kingdom sustained a more* importlEilit 

privatioii im the peace of Nystadt ; by ii^ich 
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tb^tstibdiibietBof livimia and EitfaoBifl, togetlwrwidi 
Wiborg and li^g»naimkiid, were ahuodoned to the czar« 
%iecie, which liad ahnost entirely disaiq>eared in Sweden, 
.1IMS the only indemnification whidi that kingdom gained by 
these treaties: the court of Denmark agreed to pay aix 
hundred thousand rixdollars ; that of Prussia two millions^ 
Hanover one million ; and the czar two millions. The czar 
dbo allowed, that when the harvests in Sweden should be 
deficient, grain might be exported thither frcnu Livonia^ 
to die value of fifty thousand roubles, firee of duty ; and 
promised to arrogate to himself no influence in the internal 
afiairs of the kingdom. The terrible war carried on in 
Poland against Frederick Augustus terminated without a 
treaty. 

Sweden, in the course of its victories, had manifested 
that nothing was wanting to render it capable of maintain- 
ing a distinguished rank among the nsftions, except (what 
it is impossible to imipart) internal resources ; while nations, 
amcmg whom these capabilities existed in superabundance^ 
have fireqaeptly acted a very inferior part on the theatre of 
the world. 

• ^ SECTION XXVIII. 

RUSSIA. 

While Sweden was engaged in an unavailing contest 
with her fat^ the genius and energy of the czar Peter dis- 
played to the world.the spectacle of a* great empire suddenly 
awaking to life,' and which wanted nothing but a conscious^ 
-xiess of its own powers, to give it a distinguished place in 
the rank of the most powerfiil monarchies. 

Alexej, the father of Peter, had already .pr/^pared the 
way for the enterprizes of his son : he was the first czar v^o 
established regular posts; he erected manufactories, and 
the czarina clothed herself in the productions of R'ussia. 
JDuring bis rdgn the iKossiahs first learned to deep iii bedai 
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hJB forbade , the ediMohtiptibnrof Teal, . beoaUse^'^hei wished 4i]i 
sab^ect&to suflbr thdr calves to grow to matarity. The ex- 
portation of grain and Vai dfaninitfasfli hteimaie % gre/Kt^ 
quantity of the f(»:ini&r Was c6n8oixnMl:l)ir'boifae4n^tiie'iAlimt£f 
iGuAure of beer aij^d Wandy, wUioh were nolot]^t^ia|l^)<$rti0& 
ftnm foreign ooantfied; while more of the hitMt Smut vei 
quired for the senrice of the chllrobes,' the iiomber of^whoffi 
aogmented in proportion to' th^* mctf/&ie '6f popdktioA* 
Aleouj: also estaUifibed niaimfactoHed'of ghub, :andt^ti^ 
sinrreys to be madb of 'situations fit fhrliiii eveetiiff'^o^d^oil 
works. But the spirit of monopoly g;^ 'rise td biiiasiti} 
ptivikges which cramjjed tiie cSbrts of -advi^dfl^'iddittti^y; 
Ilie c2ar had reserved several brariohes^of ooniMlbr^fc tb'^bt^ 
self; his treasure consisted chiefly in fiirs, salt, and >]|t1lhli 
and the salaries"^ of Us'^fficartf vh^re tisuidly jpaH in tb^ |^o- 
duce: he was' the common victualler, and the houses of 
entertainment w.erer jcept Ibr hiaaco6«mt. ' ^ ' »• ^- " 
. Alexej confirawd all the nations df'hi^ eitipfrcfiti "fh^ 
fireedom lof reljgioiil Mie'^veilaied the gaiotiks^ 'iittd''2to!iade 
use 0C the stvelkzes^ in cases :of"iieceAit)f, tbliei^tlietti ih 
order. A book of laws was printed : and the cza^^f^dti^ 
some'of his troops to the discipline and tactics of Europe. 
This great prince left three sons : Fedor anc^ 
Ivan, the children of Maria Misloslafsky ; , 
and Peter of Natalia Narisclikin ; Sophia was a daughter 
of his^Tst'wife. ' ' r 

' Fedor^ in the seventh year of his reign, undertook -and 
execiiti^ a deed winoU'manifiested the power of Russiafi ^ 
4eBpotisBi. The nobles of ancietit fhfflflies rdftiised to' sevw 
abder any officer of hn inferior degree of nobility f or even 
to submit to the authority of the chief nmgistrlitb^of a tovi^ 
or di^ct, if the giwndfiilher of the lattei) bad been In a 
ataticai inferior to tbat of their oWh. ' The nobilit|^ Minded 
dua claim mi the rosirad, or re^ste)ps of fiimilies, whi^fi^ 
tiflie to time wi)re bonfirmM by the csiit. FMor .duned'oK • 
these docqmenbi, ^>on^ab^0obaaioii, 4:6' be cdttecled^iqgcUi^^ 



aad>9riiilatiiffi. ikn>{metenj .yelre expastifig^'thiit tbejr •htaidi 
be revised and ratified, h^jcMmei^them all to be ^tVciwik 
intPiA^ &^s; thft^tvUcch^dfeliyeifid a sermob, and all &- 
lQ%c^iv^^e9.^.w^re.at onoK^aboli^Md*^ This measure waa 
adopted by. the adrice of die.Knas Wasilej Galitzp^ a 
i|^im«fier diaftbiguished by. extraordinary talents and gtbal 

^ii*iie«K.....; , ..... , :. •" '; 

. As Ivan was blioidj^ and .of.extremely deficient cafiacityy 
. . .. .^ . . . > and as. Fedar had. no children/ be^ on his death«^ 
bed, nominated his youngest brother Peter aa 
successor !ta the^.throne. .But Sophia, supported by the 
stralitses, excited an insurrection, in which the advisers of 
thJs. arrangement were put to death, and Ivan, together 
with..Fflter,. was proclaimed czar. She first declared httc^ 
S4sl£ regs(nt> and then autocrat ; and afterwai^s, in comscvt 
with her lover Tscheglavitoj, the commander of the slse^f 
litzesy determined on thedestrncdon of her youngest brotbetq 
^ Pejter, . bowev^, took refiige in the monastery of tfae^ 
Trinjity. » 

On this day, which was the 8th of August, 1689^ the 
young czar, became acquainted with captain Le Fort, a na« 
tive of Geneva. The represebta(ibhs of this ofiicer made 
him acquainted with the other countries of Europe, and 
excited in hifr youthful mind an extreme desire of order anil 
civilization, «id a hatred of barbarism. ' ' • 

His first exploit was the destruction of the authority of 

■A i\ ^^^^ Sophia, whom Ke Imprisoned in a convent^r 
After the death of Ivan, he adopted a measure^ 
of ^wbich no mcmarch had hitherto given an example:, he 
descended fi'om his throne in order to learn bow to govern?* 
i|nd after a journey which he made to Archangel, in con-, 
sequence of his prediiectibn for naval affairs, he undertook 

A. D. 1697. ^^ *^®*^ ^^^ through the polished countries 

* of Europe. But the history of that tour, of 

bis actions in -peace, and of the lessons in the art (rf* war 

which he obtained fr#m his enemy Charles the Twelfth^ 
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«te too imiTenally known and odebrated to make it neoe»« 
mtj to detail them in this short sketch. 

We most, however, not judge of the csar on his own ^in- 
dqiendent merits alone, without regard to the circum- 
stflnces in which Russia was placed by the progress of other 
states in civilization and the useful arts: it was necessary, 
that this country should earnestly endeavour to follow their 
steps in the path of improvement, or, from its inferiority^ 
it would inevitably have become, like Poland and Turkey, 
the mere sport of their caprices. 

At the accession of Peter, the revenue amoimted annually 
to twenty-five millions of livres: but heop^ed such a muU 
titude of sources of wealth, that at his death they were 
equal to one hundred millions. The emblem which he 
chose, for himself, a half-finished statue, hewn out of a^ 
nuirble rock^ cannot but be considered as extremely ap- 
propriate. The work which he had undertaken required 
to be prosecuted with unremitting industry, because he 
could not safely calculate on the perseverance or intelligence 
of his successors,^ or on the efiects of the obstinate bar- 
' bariam df his people. . For ihis reason, it is incredible how 
much the czar executed by his own personal exertions. He 
was. often present in the courts of justice, and attended the 
deliberations of the senate until night. He visited almost' 
all the countries, the institutions of which he wished to 
transplant into his own, and all the provinces into which 
he intended to introduce them. The ecclesiastics were in- 
strumental in confirming the Russians in their predilection 
for ancient barbarism:^ he therefore depressed the pa* 
triarchate ; he ventured, as Michael the Third had done at 
Constantinople, to transform its ceremonial into a farce,_ 
and united the supreme power, in temporal and spiritual* 
afibjcs) in his own person. He sang at the altar as the first 
of the bishops; and transferred the government of the 
churcji to a. synod} which wa« a(^>ointed by.himself, and 
wi» the mere instrument of bis will. He, caused tho 

10 
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thirteen thousand monks and nun^ contained within fair 
emi»re to return to their , primitive employments, of agti* 
ciihurei and of attendance on hospitals and orphan houses: 
he forbade men to enter into monastic orders under the age 
of thirty, because they were still young enough to be 
trained to religious performances, and women under that 
of .fifty; and commanded the younger clergy to occupy^ 
themselves in the study of the laws, and in translating useful 
boojcs. 

He abolished the guard of strelitzes, formed the army, 
oathe German model,, and caused a code of military laws 
to be arranged by Cendoroff.j 

He paid,no attention to privileges derived from the merit 
or gpod fortune of ancestors, and bestowed more flattering 
distinctions on personal desert : the rank of an oflicer con- 
ferred a title of nobility, while a nobleman who had learned 
nothing was deprived of his rank ; and every individual 
who served in any office of the first eight classes was con- 
sidered on an equal footing with the most ancient nobility. 

All these arrangements served to show that there existed^ 
as yet no such thing in Russia as public opinioh, and that 
the perfection of morality consisted in implicit obedience: 
this circumstance had great influence in fiicilitating the re- 
formation of manners ; but it gave an appearance of cul-. 
ture, rather than a deeply-rooted civilization. 

The czar caused his people to be numbered ; and found 
that Russia contained^/ 1 cities, 44,000 towns, and 715,000 
villages : 5,091,857 individuals who paid the capitation tax^ 
exclusive of 250,000 men serving by land^ahd water,, the. 
nobility, the civil and temporal ofiicers, and proprietors ac- 
tually possessing land in their own right. ^- 
Peter gained by the Swedish war the navigation of the^ 
Baltic : this was the prize he chiefly wished to obtain ; for, 
maritime commerce was the principal object of his solici- 
tude, as the only means of giving animation to his exten- 
sive dominions : he was io &6t so fond of nerval afiairs, that 



heiisei^say, tliMiif hewer^not emperor of Russia, he 
wisdd Ifaiiuife to b^ admiral of Grm Britain. He wished 
to transfer the c6minerce of Arehaftgielio^ Petersburg: the 
sea bn the north coast is seldcMU opeil to ships during more 
than three months of the year; and yet the naTigation of 
thfe'Qirtf of Livonia appeared- to be exposed to greater 
haxards. < Before his deaths Pker had the satis&ction of 
seeing' his harbours annually visited by* twelve hundred 
ships; and he left forty ships of the line and frigates^ and 
two hundred galties : but these vessels were still deficient in 
the requisite number of good sailors/ He was also ex^ 
oellently provided with ordnance ; but it was badly served ' 
for w«^nt of dexterous artillery-men. * ' 

The communication between the provinces of his ini- 
meiise' empire was facilitated by eleven great rivers, which' 
lie endeavoured, like Charles the Great, to unite, and thus 
to establish a communication by water between the Caspian, 
Baltic, and White seas* He carried a main road from 
Riga, by way of Petersburg, to the Wolchowa; and a 
regular course of posts was continued from Petersburg to 
Selingenskoi Ostrog. 

He received the Armenians and Grusines, who earnestly 
desired aii asylum during the commotions in Persia,' into 
Astracan : these people established manufactories of wool 
and silk; perfected the culture of thd^ vine^ and rendered 
the islands of the Volga a delightftil garden : the advantages 
of civil order attracted Indians froih Multan, Tatars and 
Moguls ; and a million of inhabitants gained their liveli- 
hood by the navigation and fisheries of that river. 

He dispatched Isbrand Ides to open the way for com- 
mercial intercourse with China; and Czirkbff and Bering 
soon explored the coasts of America bordering on Kamt- 
schatka. 

^ Peter found but few manufactories already established in 
his dominions r and left at his death, including the mines, 
230; 188,000 persons were inscribed on the lists of mer- 



chants. Formerly eveiy individttaL had practised ntatijr kindt 
of miechanic a;^ which were eoosequently in a very rode 
and imperfect state : the division of labour had however 
now taken place ; and Peter collected the artjians of each 
particular branch into large communities, in order that 
they might enjoy greater facilities for improvement in their 
pursnits.^ Arms were manufactured at Tula and. Suster-^ 
bek ; and cloths at Raschky, in the Ukraine. Com* 
merce, while in its infancy, stands in need of the combined 
exertions of many, and Peter was on this account unable 
entirely to prevent monopolies; but he suffered corpo- 
rations to remain only in Petersburg and Moscow, and 
even in those cities they were under the inspection of the 
magistracy. 

After l^ayibg e%cted so many great achievements^ the re^ 
newed ihe imperial dignity, which the ancient monarcbB of 
the Russians had assumed. His only subject of apprehen* 
sjon was, les( his great undertaking should be destroyed or 
neglected after his death. In the incessant turmoils of 
business, be had been unable to give the requisite attention 
to the education of his son Alexey, whose mother was se- 
parated &om her husband, and had inspired the prince 
with dislike to his father's innovations* The ezar thought^ 
th^Lt i& nominating a successor, the honour and the ad«» 
vantage pf the empire were the only objects to be kept in 
view, luid that incompetent princes should be provided for 
in a monastery : he knew no difierence of ranks but those 
which ar^ made by nature and the eitertions of the indir 
vidual. With this principle, he determined that every no- 
bleman should be allowed to bequeath his landed property to ' 
eidier of his schis, whom he might choose to fix upon as his 
heir. He at length caused Alexey to be executed, less on 
account of any specific crime^ than because he was desti*' 
tnte of virtue : it was a greater crime, in the jfather^s, eyes» 
to si^r Russia to degenerate into her former state of bar^ 
barism^ than to shed the blood of his.ownsom ^ He.>now 

VOL. III. p 
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dedared that the Rustian eniperori should in fiiture poaiessi 
tha power of nominating their own sucoettors: all dassea 
of thenadon ccmfirnied tfaia regulation by anoath ; and as 
Pater, with reason, never did any thing of importance 
without publishing his motives, Tbeophanes ProkopovitBch^ 
die most learned of all the Russian ecclesiastics, diowed 
the advantages of this institution. The emperor himself 
was surprised by death before he had availed himself of his 
newly-aeqnired privilege. 

SECTION XXIX. 

THE HISTORY OF THE TURKS AND PERSIANS. 

Peter was .defeated by the Turks, in the second year 
after he Imd broken the power of Charles the Twelfth. 

Thepadisha Mustafii the Second, who had conduded 
the peace of Carlowitz, was now dead : he had been sacri- 
ficed by the janissaries to their own avarice, and to the 
universal hatred against a mufti, to whom he had entrusted , 
too much powor. Adbmed, his brother, as- 
cended the throne after his deposition, and 
endeavoured, by dtmtnishingthe power of his soidieryr and 
by keeping a treasure always at hand against sudde^ emer- 
gencies^ to provide against such misfortunes, for the future. 

Achmed was not inclined to make war upon die caar ; 
and Peter, vAko was engaged with the affairs of the- North 
and of the Baltic, had no disposition to attack him : but 
Poniatowdiy, the &ther of the reigning king of Poland^ 
persuaded the Turka to break with the czar, in £»VDur 
of Charles the Twelfth. The czar happened to be. en- 
dosed on the banks of the Prath, by an immense Turkish 
army widi fixur hundred and fifty pieces c( cannon: and 
in this extremity was glad to obtain peaces Jiy p rescnla 
and representatk>ns, on the following terms: ^ That he 
diould abstain during twenly-five years, frcun undertaking 
any extraordinary enterprise, or seeking to obtain any in- 
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flueneiB in Poland or the Crimea: and that Bogoroditzkoi^ 
by meatis 6( which he bad inoended to facilitate the com* 
nituiieation between the Ukraine ftiid the Crimea^ and 
Tagomrok' Azoff which he had fortified/ should* be diftr 
mantled, together with all - the^ strong places as fiir as 
Tseherkaikoi." \ 

The czar was more fortunate on the' side -of F^rua. 
The sophis, who bad reigned abofve two hundred yean, had 
tbeseat of their power in Ispahan, the.^arden of the earthy 
and the centre of weahh and of every kind of voluptuous- 
iiess. Hussein, seated on his golden throne, clothed in 
his richly embroidered robes, and wearing his c^owa 
, glittering with pearls and diamond^ apprehended na 
calamity. 

The maunteins of Candahar were inhabit^. by the Af« 

ghans, a people in many respects resembling the ancient 

Swiss, who derived their subsistence from pasturage and 

military service, and were rather in alliance with the sophi 

than subject to his power. The minister oT the great king, 

unacquainted with his own weakness,' ofieiided these tribes, 

whiTfeupon Mir Ewis, one of their itobles, set out with his 

whole force to take vengeance* ^ The Persiims fled: and 

'Hussein in vain supplicated the Turkish pasha for assist* 

aiice to the common cause of crowned heads f for the 

-nnafU &voured the party ^f the Afghans, who, like the Otto- 

'mans, were Sunnite Mohammedans. Ismael Beg in vain 

sought for -help at the courts of Pekin, Delhi, and Coo^ 

stantinople, and at length applied to Peter the Great The 

Turkish grand vider was finallyk induced tor^resent to the 

piftlia, that the holy Snnna stood in no need, of the 

A%hans ; and that as all the inhabitants of the earth are 

enlightened by one luminary, so it was reasonaUelfaat only 

-one orthodox pasha shouki rule in the world. The Turka 

now took up arms in behalf of thb SophL 

" An But Iqnhan, subdued by fiuan^ had abready 

- beCQ coiiipdled to surrend^^ The .anctenl 
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king, clothed in the decomdons of pfimitm dignity, and 
bendiog under the pressure of age and aiis&rtuiiey wa^ 
conducted uito die camp of the oiemy : there lie was' dis- 
robed; and Mahmud, who had succeeded Mir Ewis in the 
conunand of the A%hans, put to death the whole family of 
the sophi before his eyes. The old man embraced a beloved 
grandson with his trembling arms ; but he was :q)rinkled 
with the blood of this last hope of his race. 

The mcmarcby of Bersia was now dissolved ; .and while 
the interior of the coontry was torn to pieces by the fury 
of contending fections, the czar Peter made himsdf master 
of the western coast of the Caspian, and projected the 
restoration at a' commercial road from the north of Hin- 
dostan and Bucharia, across that sea to the Wol^ which 
•he. intended to connect with the Baltic by means of canals. 

, SECTION XXX. 

CONTINUATION OF THE RUSSIAN HISTORY. 

Peter used often to esLclaim, ^^ Farther yet I" and in 
reality there were advantages which, from his natural dispo- 
sitions, from the age in which he lived, alid the circum- 
fltanoes in which he was placed, it was impossible for him 
to acquire, or to communicate to his people. The nation 
was not prepared for a free constitution, the only solid foun- 
dation of that civilization and commerce, which were so 
much the objects of his solicitude : but he rescued his people 
from the evils of barbarism, in as far as it was possible ibr 
one man within the compass of one age; <md the despotic 
power which he retained, appeared to be the necessary and 
natural government of such a people. 

Hie czar, whose habits were those of a libertine, had been 
captivated by the personal charms of a woman who was the 
daughter of Samuel, a livonian peasant, and widow of a 
Swedish dragocm, with wibom she had lived at Marienburg : 
her presence of mind and masculine understanding se- 

. 10 
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cared his afiections, and Peter caused her to be crowned 
empress^ by the title of Catharine. It appears from mi- 
sisterial documents, that she lost the favour of her lord 
toward the end of his life, by an amour with the chamber- 
lain Mons, and her &11 was confidently anticipated : Peter 
however suddenly died at the age of fifty-three, under ex- 
c^ive bodily torment, whkh was ascribed to the stone. 
He wished to name his successor in writing, but he was 
unable to finbh more than the tJuree words, << Dormez tend 



His death took place in the new capital, which waf 
chiefly inhabited by foreigners: and in the same night, 
prince Menczikoii^ the friend of the empress, assembled 
the nobles about the court and the prindpal officers of the 
body guard, after having previously secured the treasure 
which was deposited in the citadel. The empress appeared 
in the assembly, and spoke of the right which the corona- 
tion had given her to the succession; but declared that she 
would undertake the burden of government, only that the 
sovereignty might be preserved for Peter the Second, the 
son of the unfortunate Alexey, until he should have attained 
to mature age. She also gave bills of exchange^ gold and 
precious stones, to all present, as proofs of her goodwill; 
upon which the learned archbishop of Novbgorod arose 
from his seat, and swore to acknowledge the imperial dig- 
nity in the person of Catharine the First alone: and his 
example was followed by all the rest. 
' On the first intelhgence of the death of Peter, the whole 
senate, the commanders, and the bojares, assembled in the 
palate: some wished to give the empire a constitution 
similar to that which had lately been adopt^ in Sweden ; 
but while they were debating, they were interrupted by 
the sound of drums, and the palace was instantly sur- 
rounded with armed soldiers : Catharine appeared ia the 
midst of the astonished senate^ ^^ Deeply afflicted;" as she 
said^ ^ with the grief which affected the orphan senate, and 
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penetrated with the same sentiment, and with zeal for the 
public good, she canie to assure them that dbe would fijrm 
the grand prince Alekievitsch'for an elhperdr of Russia, 
worthy of the name and authority of the great man, whose 
death they all lamented." While she was recommending 
them to elect the youth, Mencsikoff stood up and said, 
that posterity would form an erroneous judgment of the 
dispositions of this great assembly, if th^ did not take 
a few moments for free (jidiberation before they proceeded 
to the election. The empress u)ion this quitted the assem- 
bly; and the archbishop of Novogorod now assured them 
that the deceased emperor bad declared to him that he in* 
tended Catharine for a successor; thai she deserved the 
Empire who had preserved it by her wisdom in tbe'dbaster 
at the Pruth. The great chancellor, Golovkyn, thou^t 
it. necessary to take the votes of the people; others pro-* 
posed that the officers should be assembled ; and count 
Apraxin conjured the' assembly to' remember the guiltless 
youth of Peter the Second, and the family of Romanoff: 
but prince Menczik(^ addressed himself to the archbishop, 
saying, " What I have heard from your mouth is decisive : 
fathers and mighty lords^ long live Catharine the First !" 
Tumultuous acclamations now rang through the chamber, 
and on the military pdradel Catharine, surrdunded by the 
grandees, now showed herself to the people^ among whoni 
MenczikoiF threw gold ; * and the heads of the cduncil, of 
the a]*my, and of the synod, prepared the ukase of pro^ 
clamatioii. The maid of Marienburg ascended the throne 
of Rurik and of Peter the Great, by the assistance of 
prince Mencziko£^ who had been a baker^ boy, and was 
recommended to Peter chie% by his personal beauty; he 
deserved by his intelligence and courage the favour which 
he had acquired, and attained to the most distingutshed 
stations in the state And in - the army : he vras selfish and 
proud; but was a man. whose boldness and understanding 
were equal to any circumstances. Thus far extended the go«- 
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verhm^t of Peter the Great ; with whom the greater num- 
ber of those priiioes who before his timei or during his 
age^ received a similar tttle» will scarcely bear to be 
compared* . ' 

SECTION XXXL 

THE HOUSE OF BRUNSWICK IN ENGLAND, 

ENOLANn was governed, after th^ death of William the 
Third, who died without heirs, by Anna Stuart the sister 
of his wife and daughter of the expelled Icing James the 
Second. After the house of Stuart, Anna Maria of Or-, 
leans duchess of Savoy, was the next heir to the crown 
of England ; but she was iiicapacitated by her profession of 
fdth, which was that pf the catholic church. 'Even during 
the lifci of William, the protestant succession 
had been decided^ by act of parliament, in fa- 
vour of the countess palatine Sophia, duchess of Hanover, 
wife of the first electoral sovereign of that territory and 
mother of George the First. 

^ ^ This princess died a short time before queen 

AD. 1714. ^ , ^ t ^. 1 . 

Anne; and George the First, upon that ev^t, 

« «. took the oath of succession, by which he en- 

AD. 1715. - , t . . i_ 1 J 

gaged to observe and mamtain the laws and 

liberties of Britain; not to engi^ this kingdom even in , 

defensive-wars, on account of his territories within the em? 

pire; and to employ, no other than British ministers and 

privy counsellors in the administmtion of the government. 

^ _ Scotland andEmrland had already been united 

AD. 1707. . ^ . *^ ^ . T^ . 

into one state under the name of Great Bn- 

tain, in the reign of Queen Anne : and the act of union in- 
troduced equal rights, liberties, commercial arrangements, 
customs, excise^ coins, wei^ts, and measures, and a.par- 
liament common to both nations. - The Scottish peers ac- 
quired equal privileges with those of England,, and rank 
next to those who existed in England previously to this pe-' 
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ried^? they are berid» ttiddwed unth'ihe fiower of «leetmg 
sist^n of tbeir niiniber«aB that represftntfttives idthe upper 
liottse. The tfairty-one counties, two Btewaftrks wd sixty^ 
six boroughs which Scotland contains,^ elect ferty^-five 
members as their representatives to the house of commons. 
When the parliapient grants a supply of two millions, the 
share of the burden which &Us upon Scotland amounts to 
forty-eight thousand pounds. The ecclesiastical constitu- 
tion, consisting of sixty-eight presbyteries^ thirteen provin- 
cial synods and four universities^ was confirmed. 
■^ By the peace of Utrecht, Great Britain ao- 

'' quired Gibraltar and Minorca in Europe; th^ 
island of St. Christopher in the West Indies ; and Nova 
Steotia, Acadia or Newfoundland, and Hudson's Bay and 
Isthmus on the continent of America. We shatt tdce oc^ 
casion, in the following book, to speak of the progress made 
by the commerce and maau&etures of Great Britain^ 

SECTION XXXIL 

SITUATION OF HOLXJU^n. 

. I» the United Prcnrincea of the Netherlands, William 
the Fourth, descended from the younger branch of the 
family of that William who foonded the liberties of this 
country^ was acknowledged as stadtholder only in Fnest^ 
'land, Griiningoit and Guelders. The other provineeft 
ooMidered this office as uanecessary, since the etate was. s^ 
cured on the side of • Eranoe by a strong frontier: fiir wheir 
Hollaad^ after the treaty of Utrecht, abandoned those pro- 
vinces which had fctrmerly belonged to Spain, to the house 
of Austria, this bornidary^ aocordiog to the agreemjeilt, wasi 
dedared inalienable; and itwasdeterqtined.that tJieOntok 
should keep garrisons, in Nanmr, Toumay^ Menin, Fnmes^ 
Ypres^ Venlo, and other places- on the frontiers ;' shonld* 
receive, for this kind of .service an annual subsidy of five 
hundred t^housand dollars ; and should be supported by 



EngUuu^ in om of neceesky, with ten thomawl omii and 
twenty ships of war for the defence of this boundary. 

The Diitch reduced their army to thirty-two ihonwu id; 
me% imd. devoted themselves entirely to oommerdal pnr- 
snits. 

SECTION XXXIIL 

SITUATION OF AFFAIRS AFTER THE PEACE OF UTRECHT. 

In the year in which Lewis the Fourteenth 
died, the national debt of France amounted 
to two thousand six hundred millions of livres ; equal in 
money of our times (1783) to four thousand five hundred 
and fifty millions, A whole generation was deficient in that 
country: men of thirty«-five to forty-five years of age were 
seldom seen, because most of those who should have been 
in that period of life had been destroyed in war. Of all the 
great commanders which France had lately produced, only 
Villarg and the marshal of Berwick, a natural son of James 
the Second, were now living: atiid except Torcy, who was 
an able negotiator, and the chancellor Daguesseau, the 
court contained very few ministers who had servied under 
Lewis the Fourteenth. 

Philip duke of Orleans^ who wae ragent during the mi- 
nority of Lewis the Fifteenth, was distinguidied by hfe in«- 
teUigenee and vigour, but was not equally remarkable for 
zeal in the service of the state, for firmness pf principle^ or 
lor die sacrifice of his own indinations to the pubUc good* 

But George the First, who» without understanding the 
English language^ suc^oeeded to the throne of that country 
in the same year, was more ' intent upon the confirmation 
of his own authority, and of that of his family, than upon 
the real interests of England : he calculated with more con- 
fidenee on the electorate of his ancestors, and thought more 
about its interests^ than on his newly-aoqtiired thnme, 
which had been subject to so many convulsions. It appeared 
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lioxanlous'to expose the latter to the fortune of wari'and 
he therefore surrounded hunself on all sides with treaties of 
guarantee^ and was at the same time in allianoe with the 
courts of Vienna, Versailles, Madrid,. Lisbon, Turin, 
Berlin, Copenhagen, Stockholm, and Warsaw, and i^th 
the Dutch. According to the stipulations of these treaties, 
lie mi^t hare, been at peace with the whole of Europe, 
while he was furnishing auxiliary troops to every one of 
these powers agdnst the rest. 

Within two years after the terrible war which the court 
of France had carried on for the purpose of raising Philip 
the Fifth to the throne of Spain, the same court entered 
into the most intimate alliance with England against that 
monarch. Lewis the Fifteenth, who was a feeble boy^ had 
been terrified with the idea, that if he should die, Philip 
the Fifth, notwithstanding his oath of renunciation, would 
endeavour to make himself king of France,r to the preju- 
dice of the claim of the duke of Orleans, who was now the 
heir apparent: and George the First was the more inclined 
to enter into an alliance with the latter for the prevention 
of this occurrence, because the union, of both those mo* 
narchies under one head was the. object against which the 
great war had been especially undertaken* 

But the court of Madrid had adc^ted a totally different 
system smce the marriage of Philip with Eliasabetb Farncae^ 
princsess of Parma; through whose influence, Alberoni,a 
oaan of low birth but possessed of hcid and lofty views, 
acquired the principal station in the administration of the 
country and the unlimited, confidepce of his master. Tliis 
man was more disposed to undertake brilliant enterprise^ 
than to pursue a prudent system of iutemal administration^ 
by which the nation might have received new animation 
under the sceptre of the king, and might have acquired a 
j^reater d^ree of power. He adopted the design of re- 
uniting to the Spanish monarchy all the important provinces 
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which had been iseparated from its dominions by the last 
treaty of peace. 

The war broke out in Italy : and France^ 
^ • * England, and Holland united themselves in a 
tr^le alfinice^ for the purpose of bringing it to a con- 
elusion. It was discovered that Alberoni had 
'entered into negociations with the count of 
Goritz, minister of Charles the Twelfth, and with Peter 
the Gr^t ; and entertained the project of precipitating the 
house of Hanover from the throne of England. The allied 
powers took up arms; and as Spain alone was not powerful 
enough for the contest, nor her external relations sufficiently 
mature, the queen Farnese saw herself under the necessity 
of sacrificing Alberoni to the reason of state. Afler his re- 
moval, Spain acceded to an amicable convention at London,, 
by which the triple was transformed into a 

AD. 1718. ■ 

' quadruple alliance- for the preservation ofv 
peace and the balance of , power. 

It was manifest that Victor of Savoy, kbg of Sicily, had 
endeavoured to deceive all the powers: for which reason he 
became^ as the weakest, the sacrifice of their indignation. 
He lost SicUy, and received in return only the much smaller 
island ^of Sardinia, where he could only keep a body of 
troops in readiness for some enteiprise by which he might 
obtain indemnification. On the other hand it was settled, 
that whenever the Spanish branch of the &mily of Bourbon 
should become extinct^ it should be succeeded by the family 
of Victor, of the house of Savoy; and that, under those 
drciimstances, the hereditary dominions of Savoy should 
revert to the eldest prince of the junior line. 

Tuscany, Parma and Placentia, which were now go^ ^ 
verned by childless princes of the houses of Medici ancL 
Farnese, were treated as if those fiunilies were already ex- 
tinct; and, without their <;onciirrenc^ were allotted by an- 
ticipation to Don Carlos, the son of the queen of Spain, 
who was as yet scarcely two years old, and for whose in* 
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teresthis mother exerted henelf, in the most zealous man- 
ner, during twenty successive years. In order to ol^in 
the consent of the emperor to this arrangement, Sicily was 
again united with Naples under the dominion of Austria. 

The powers desirous of peace were notwithstanding disr 
quieted by a revival of the jealousy between Charles the 
Sixth aud Philip the Fifth. The latter complained that 
the court of Vienna still continued to bestow the order of 
the golden fleece : but the former had a more worthy ground 
of discontent, that the court of Spain had punished the 
Arragonese and Catalana for^ their attachment to his cauae^ 
with the loss of their ancient constitution. He desired that 
the cortes might be restored ; because Philip's act of renua^ 
elation of his claim to other hereditary privileges of the 
extinct branch of the house of Habsborg^ would otherwise 
be deficient in a material point of form; and this defect 
would impair its validity. This difficulty, however, was 
removed by the courts of France and England ; which de* 
cjbred^ that . whatever defects of form or force might be 
found in the acts, of renunciation^ they would compensate 
by their power. 

Charles the Sixth afterwards established a commercial 
company at Ostend: perhaps he, like all the rest of Eo-- 
fqpe^ wivi attentive to the immense resources which En^ood 
and Holland derived from their maritime commerce, aiod 
waa desirous of procuring similar advantages for the Ana* 
tna monarchy ; perhaps he only intended, by muiifoating 
tibia idea» to induce the maritime powers to purchase the 
abandonment of the plan, by acceding to the object \i4u€i!i 
he had most at heart : it appeared that he was likely to die 
^thottt male heirs; and he was there£ure. extremely de- 
WQUS to procure the guarantee of all the powers of Europe 
to the uicoession of hia daughter. 

A n "^^ ^^ ®^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^ QrleaDs, regent of 

' ' ' Franoe, which happened in the meantinie,. was 
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quiddy followed by that of his «on-inJav Don 
L6wi% king of Spam, to whom Philip the 
Fifth had abandoned the government. The infanta, of 
Spaiiv Anna Maria, who wa$^ receiving her education in 
Fruioe as the bride of Lewis the Fifteenth, was now sent 
back to her parents : the real ground of this proceeding 
wa% that she was not yet more than seven years old ; and 
the French ministry were extremely desirous that the young 
king should marry a princess of mature age. The court 
of Spain was deeply oflPended with the insult: but as it 
had not yet forgiven the English for the acquisition of Oibr- 
raltar, and could scarcely hope to secure the possession of 
the Italian states for Don Carlos without the concurrence of 
France, it was necessary either to forgive this offence^ or 
to enter into new and closer alliance with Austria. The 
duke de Ripperda, therefore, who was the ambassador of 
Spain at Vienna, and afterwards minister of state at Madrid, 
concluded a treaty with Charles the Sixth, by which Sp^in 
f. engaged to pay subsidies to the imperial court, 

^■^■"''' mid Bot to oppose the commercial oomp«>y'at 
Ostend, or the family compact which the emperor wn de- 
sirous of establishing: on the other hand, Chai^les engaged 
neither to afibrd any assistance to the English in the defence 
of the fortress of Gibraltar and of the island of Minorca; 
nor to offer any opposition to the arrangement of the af- 
fairs of Italy, which had been adopted in favour of the in- 
fant Don Carlos. 

On receiving intelligence of this recpnciliation, yra;nce, 
England and Prussia co&cluded a treaty of defence for 
fifteen years at Hanover, by which they mntually guaranieed 
each other in the possession of their re^eetive dominions. 
These powers augmented their military force, in order to 
be able to maintain peace. After the short 
authority of the duke of Bourbon, cardinal 
Fleury the precqptor of Lewis the Fifteenth, who was now 
in the seventy4hird year of his age, had acquired the same 
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degree of fiitonr, or rather the wme all-powvrfid inftaettce 
and Bupreme direction of the affiiirs of France^ which had 
formerly been possessed by Ridielieu and Mazarin. Thi$ 
gentle old man was a lover of peace, -and his enlightened 
understanding perceived how greatly France stood in need 
of that blessing; and on that accoant he always had re* 
course to negociations, and protracted them to a great- 
length. Sir Robert Walpde^ prime minister of George 
the First and Second in England, was ecpially disinclined 
to war; in which die national debt would be increased, and 
his Qwn credit eicposed to danger by the caprices of fortune : 
and the English nation itself was desirous of establishing a 
fomidation of opulence and power more suitable to its situ- 
ation. Frederick William the First king of Prussia, im- 
mediately after the death of his father, adopted the system 
pursued by his grand&ther, of rendering himself powerful 
by means of his treasury and his army, and prosecuted it 
with a resolution which set all bounds of moderation at de- 
.fianc^ On this account, he endeavoured to prepare 
Prussia for any war that might happen, but entered into 
none that could be prqudicial in his chief pursuit. The 
states-general of the United provinces were equally fsin* 
dined to. every war which might give occasioii to the r€>' 
estaUUunent of the oflSee of stadtbolder. 

SECTION XXXIV. 

THS PRAOBCATIC SANCTION OF CHABLE8 THE SIXTH. 

Charles the Sixth was aLclusively oceupied in endea- 
vouring to preserve his d<Hninions from a misfortune similaar 
to. that which had afficted^ Spain In the commcfncement of 
the present century. For this purpose he declared, by a 
^f pragmatic sanction," aa a law of his &mily, that if he 
should leave sons, or, in defect of male heirs, daughters, at 
his deoease^ the hereditary dominions and crowns of the 
Im^ of Austria should remain unite^: in the event of bia 
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daughter not «alrviving hfin, he appointed, aar his succetoers, 
the daughters of his elder brother, the emperor Joseph the 
First, who had married into the electoral &milies of Saxony 
arid Bavaria: if these should also die without heirs^ they 
were to be succeeded by his sisters; and the latter by 
the Dearest heirs of the elder duchesses in equal degrees of 
propioqaity* Gharles, who possessed family privileges 
which had long been acknowledged by the emperors and 
the arohehanceUors of the empire, had the power of making 
thb regolatiori : but it might become a question whether, 
in the event of the hereditary dominions descending to 
female heirs, .the daughter of the last reigning prince should 
succeed her father in preference to the daughter of his 
elder brother. Charles the Sixth induced the electors of 
Bavaria and Saxony to give their consent : and all the prin- 
cipal n^ociations of the greater-part of his reign had for 
their chief object the recognizance and guarantee of the 
powerS'Of Europe to the pragmatic sanction. Spain had 
given her consent, but France wished to embrace this op- 
portunity <>f diminishing the power of Austria in ftaly, 
which ^[tended over Milan, Mantua, Naples, and Sicily. 
For this purpose^ cardinal Fleury contrived to excite the 
apprehensions of the queen of l^ain for the security of her 
son's dominions ; and it was agreed that it would be prudent 
to pre-occupy Tuscany and the Farnesion territory. , 

This approximation of the courts, of Versailles and 
Madrid occasioned the conclusion of a treaty fit Seville in 
which England was associated; and by which 
' it was agreed that Spain should innnediately 
secure the strong places in Triscany and Parma by a corps 
of nx jdbousand men. The viewsof the house of Bourbon 
jq>peared so important at the court of Vienna with regard 
ta its own interests, that the latter thought proper to oflEer 
ijtie. hereditary yioeroyalty of Milan, and a considerable 
aiim jot money, to king Victor, on the ccmdition that he 
shottM fomish twdive thouMiad: men: to ipreveut this trans- 
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action. Tte oourt of Spaio, whidi bad received iMeUt* 
gence of this proposal promised to give Victor the pro- 
perty of a great part of the duchy of Milan, if he would 
asdst in entirely repelling the Germans from Lorabardy. 
Victor^ who had listened to both parties, was terrified when 
he heard of the confer^iceB at Seville ; from wbibh faemi^t 
easily conclude, Ibat the dififerent courts would call for the 
performance of his promises. He . had forfeited Sicily ten 
years before this period, by a similar course of crooked po-< 
licy. The emperor was enraged : and the court of Spain 
abandcmed this prince^ on whom it was imposnble to rely, 
to the fate which he had thus prepared for himself. 

SECTION XXXV- 

FATE OF KING VICTOR. 

VicvoR, who was jconvinced that the dislike of the con-* 
temporary courts was personally directed against himself 
resolved to lay down his government, in order to pres^ve 
his fiunily : he assembled the princes of the blood, iite 
knights bf his great order {delta annunciata)^ the mmisters, 
the archbishop of Turin, the generals, and the whole courts 
at'Rivolif where he reminded them of the various scenes of 
his governm^t, which had now lasted nearly fifty ^ars, • 
of his actions and his fortune; declared his wish to enjoy 
a moment of repose from the turmoil of state affSurs before 
his death ; and dive^ng himself of his authority, traittk 
fonred all his claims to his son, prince Charles Emanuel of 
Piedmont. Victor reserved for himself an annuity of fifty 
thousand scudi, and repaired to Chambery. 
^ He probably thought it would be easy for him to resume 
his potner when the present storm should have passed over; 
but he was completdy deceived in the character of his son, 
whom he had rendered a master in the art. of dissimulation, 
by the severity wkh which he had always tr^ted him. As 
soon asltaly appeqred to be UranquilliiEed, Victor spoke to ih^ 



]Q9n|ai# d'Onoeift miiikter of ,«t|ite^ joihu^ dsnire to be re- 
instated in t^ie govenimeiit; ;(teP|Qai:eitt]id^dfa^ 
oath of fidelity lyhkli he^ a» well «i dyL the other officers /of 
atati^ bad been obUged to take to the young kinj^ at tJg^ 
ai|>Fe8$ command of his pld master: bnt in order diat 
Victor might not turn his attention to other quarters f^r 
4flsistancey h^ pretended to be* disposed to promote his 
':Wi8h€|s, while be acquainted Oi^rles* Emanuel with 4ie pro- 
po^l without delay; The new king communicated- the in- 
tention of his father to the council of state; and adde^ 
diat as he wished always to govern by their means and with 
their oonqurrence^ so lie would follow, their* advice in this 
important affiiin The ministers, who were glad to be re- 
Jeased firom the vigilance of Victor, and not yet aware how 
nearly his son would resemble him, manifested their r^pret 
that their masteff seduced in his old age by the malice of 
the oenntess^ St Sebastian, should appex to give ear to* 
i^ounsels which would throw every thing intp confosion: 
they b^ged Charles Emanuel not to permit tbe exoeUent 
order of the state which Victor Jiad founded, to be reversed 
And destroyed by his fe^eage: the archbishop, with tears, 
intreated him to maintain his sovereignty^ wept as if- in 
despair, and lamented the fate of humui nature; made a 
limg speech, and ccmcluded with observii]^, that jt would. 
be necessary to secure the person of die. old king. Victor 
Aoiadeus was made prisoners he resisted for a moAi^lit; 
but his knowledge of mankind soon ccmvinced him that 
it would b^ vain to pontend gainst his fate: he 4herefoTe 
A T^ ,. ^ surrendered; and endod his days in a secure 

A. D. 1732. ^ ^ -T- J 

fortrcAss. 

SECTION XXXVI. 

THE WAR OFrl733. 

WnitE tile first king <tf Sardinia was entan^ing Umself 
4}his own snares, the emperor Charles the Sixth sent 
VOL. HI. g 
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some troops into Italy, to oblige caidinal Fteury, who wttls 
' disinclined to embark in any war, t6 pay attention to the 
interests of Austria. The court of Spain requested assist- 
ance from that of France, to enable it to take possession of 
the countries of Tuscany and Parma; but 
the cardinal delayed his compliance* England 
, and Holland were gained over to the views of the em<«> 
peror by the suppression t)f the Commercial Ck)mpany at 
Ostend, and guarJEinteedthepragtnatic sanction of his order 
of succession. 

At this juncture, the family of the duke$ of Parma be- 
came extinct by the death of Antonip Farnese^ The last 
prince of the house of Medici was still living, but was 
"equally indifferent to the affairs of his dominions, and 4o the 
, threatened extinction of his family. The emperor now con- 
sented to allow Don Carlos to'take possession of Parma and 
Flacentia; and gave assurances that he would not molest 
him in the inheritance of Florence ; in return for which 
concession, the court of Spain guaranteed the pragmatic 
'sanction. France alone p^sisted in her refusal. 

Affairs were in this state at the death of 
Frederick Augustus king of Polaild and 
elector of Saxony, the successor of that John Sobiesky 
whose heroism had saved Poland and Vifcnna. The widow 
of the latter, who was unwisely frugal at the 
* * decisive moment and full of partiality for her 
younger son, had neither cherished the party in fevour of 
his femily, nor even kept them together. Frederick Angus- 
•tus was afterwards expelled by Charles the Twelfth, who 
placed the virtuous Stanislaus Lesczynsky on 
AD. 1706. ^jj^ ^|^j.Qjj^ ^f Poland in his stead; but afl«r 
the batde of Pultowa, the former y^ns restored to his do- 
minions by the arms of the czar; and from that moment 
Russia exerted a preponderant infiuence over all the affairs 
of Poland. General Munnich indeed, while in the service 
of that country, endeavoured to accustom the Polish mi- 
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litiato the German discipline; and he. had already made 
progi'ess towards foriping the guard, when he was dis* 
placed by the influence of the despotic favourite of the 
king^ count Fiemming; a man whose character was more 
distinguished for violence than for intelligence. 

The military system of Poland was thus doomed to re- 
main on the ancient Sarmatian niodel : the troops fought 
separately, in all parts of the country, on all sides, and 
even in flight, without concert pv concqntrj^tion to one 
point. Hence it was more easy to conquer Poland than 
to carry on war in that country; for there, in war a^ well 
as in peace, there was no point of union : the whple body 
was never engaged on one object at the same time, but ^h 
individual took such measures as he thought fittest ' The 
extensile plains . pf this country ware ei^osed to the Rus^ 
sians, and opened to them a road into the empire and 
the whole of western Europe, 
. Stanislaus Lesczynsky was still living at the death pf 
Frederick Augustus : he was the fether-in-law of Lewis the 
Fifteenth, ,and was worthy of holding a royal scepti'e; fof 
his virtues, had gained universal esteem. A strong party 
in Poland elected him king; but Russia, Austria, and the 
dependants of the late court, were in favour of the young 
Frederick Augustus, The neighbouring courts dreaded the 
consequences of the influence of France, whpse power was 
form^dable^ven in the wars carried on against Turkey ; and 
wish^ for /i king who should be entirely dep^dent on them, 
or at least deyot^ to their interests. The court of Peters^ 
burg wished for war, because the favourite of the emprei^s 
wafs earnestly desirous of providing oecupation in foreign 
efiteiprises for the honest and respectable general Mixn* 
nich, who h^d commanded in the Russian armies ever ar|ce 
the time, of Peter the Great. 

Stanislaus was in Dantzig, where he was besi^ed by Mili^-' 
ni^h, ^th the loss of eight thousand men ; after the king 
had effected his escape, the city surrendered on the 136^h 

«2 ^ ■*'"" ' 
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(tfiay of the mege; and purdiaged e^cemption from plund^ 
for the suin of one million of dollars. 
' While the Froich w^ thus ailbrding very ineffectual 
Support in the North to the fkther-in-law of Lewis t|ie 
Fifbenth^ a war broke but dit the Rhine and in Ifaly against 
"ChftrleB^ SSxtkf partlybecaufie he was in favour of tlie 
daims of Leacxynsky and partly because the court of Ma- 
drid was stiH incessantly endeavouring to procure an ac- 
cessiM of power fiir the son of the queen in Italy. Cardi- 
nal Fteory saw himself under the necessity of attaching - 
this eoort and that of Turin to the French interest^ by 
means of some sacrifices. 

' The Inarshal de Vilkrs, who was now dghty years old^ 
manlied with a considerable army into Italy ; the marshal 
of Berwick besieged Philipsburg oti the^ Rhine ; and 
the duke de Montemar made an attack on Naples and Sicily. 
The Englishi who were engaged on the side of the Ans- 
trians, obtained avictoiyat Passaro ; but the continental 
terrttortes of Austria, both in the Neapolitan dominions 
and in Ixmibardy, were conquered by the Spaniards and 
French. Charles Emanuel of Savoy, fought 

A T\ 1734 • * . *^ 

against Austria with all the coolness and pre- 
L setice of mind of an old commander. He Was not endowed 
with the splendid qualities Of a hero, and his exterior had ndt 
even the signs of a reflecting mind; but he possessed a 
good understanding, together with an undeyiatilng attention 
to order. ^11 the Austrian territories in Itidy, with the ex- 
ception of Mantua, were in a short time occupied by fifty 
diousand Frenchmen, twenty thousand Spaniards tod fif- 
teen thousand Fiedniontese: and in Germany, Philipsburg 
Trarbacb and Kehl, fell into the hands of the French, 
lie name only of tbe oM warrior Eugene, shone at the 
head of the Austriait army during a few mondis : f6r all 
offices, both at ooilrt asid in the amr^, w^e distribbted 
by fiivour instead of merit; tbe splrhdr the party was pf^ 
dominant^ and the financei in.a state of disorder. 
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Negociations were soon begun* wkidi w^re 
prosecuted under several succewive wfwn- 
sions of ariyig, until the peace of Vienna was 
concluded three years aftcrward9. 
, The terms of this treaty were as follows : Don Carlos 
was declared king of N^les ^and Sicily; and it was 
settled th^t when he should sucpe^ to the throne of Spain 
by inheritance, he should abandon his prennit kingdom. 
When that event should actually take place *» his third 
son, the present king f Ferdinand, was declared to be ab- 
solved from the paternal and regal authority of his ftther» 
and was to ascend the throne of Naples and Sicily ; fer the 
throne of Spain was destined for his ddest son, Don Cadgs, 
where he now re^nsf.: the.secoiid son Don Philip was 
incapable^ firom^nental deficiency^ of govemi,ng himself or 
others^ The possession of the kingdom pf Spain was ie« 
cpred to the &piily of Don Carlos in all its future branches : 
and in the event of its utter failure, to the desc^dant^ of 
his brothers*.' 

. On the other hand, Carlos renounced all daun to ibe in- 
heritanojeof the Medici and Fi^ii^se; and the grand duchy 
of Tuscany was transferred* after the death of the last of 
the Medids* to Francis Stqphen* duke of Lor];aine and 
husband of the heiress of Austria, the grand duchesi 
Maria Theresa; and the duchy of Parma to her fiither' 
and the fieimily.of Austria. The state of Milan was also 
restored to this crown* with the exception of the towns of 
•Novara and Tortona and some other district^ which 
were giyen to Charles Emanuel of Savoy, as an indemni*. 
.fication for the expenses of the war. 
. To king Stanislaus was confided the administration of 
.the duchy of Lorraine, which after his death was inaUen«» 
ably united to France* This aoyiisition, so important cm 
account ol its sitiiation apd, the excellenoe of theaoil^ had 
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t Via. In 17S9» whieh wf$ the year whta this chapter was writtanu 
fi3 
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Ifeeli kn object of desire both to Henry the Fourth aad 
to Richelieu : but duke Charles the Fourth* who was a 
Valiant knight, diough incapable of controuling his own 
passions and of resisting the policy of France, had been 
compelled to grant such privileges to Lewis the Fourteenth, 
lis were scarcely compatible even with the bare shadow of 
the sovereignty; and he was in fact afterwards expelled. 
The virtues of. his nephew Charles the Fifth were unable 
to procure the restoration of his rights ; but Leopold, the 
son of the latter, had been replaced in his dominions by the! 
treaty of Ryswick. His power was unstable and frequently 
disputed, until the contending privileges were defined by a 
compact^ concluded at Paris under the regency; He was 
a wise and good prince, and actively engaged in promoting 
the prosperity of his country ; and was the father of Francis 
Stephen, who exchanged the hereditary sovereignty of 
Lorraine for Tuscany, but retained the privilege of giving 
his vote as margrave of Nomeny, in the diet of Germany, 
in order that he might not become a foreigner in the eim- 
J)ire, by the exchange of territory. The presence of the 
good Stanislaus was a consolation to the inhabitants of 
Lorraine : the whole power of the country was immedi- 
ately transferred to France; and after his death, which 
happened in the eighty-eighth year of his age, 
his beautiful residence of Luneville, together 
with all the details of the administration, fell also into the 
hands of that government. The boundary of the empire 
was afterwards settled by a compact, concluded with the 
family of Nassau-Saarbriick, which was con- 
firmed by the diet. The sovereignty of Reich- 

shofeh in Alsace, was sold by Francis to a French 
A.D.1761. ... r^^ ' , . . !_ 

citizen. Other regulations respectmg -boun- 
daries were settled with the administration of the Austrian 
Netherlands, the bishop of Liege, and the 
counts of Leyen. The relations of France, 
with the empire* of Germany, appear^ to be 
determined. 
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In recompensfe for the kingdoms of Naples and Sicily, , 
^nd for the transfer of Lorraine to the power of France, 
Charles' the Sixth obtained the guarantee of the French 
Qourt to the pragmatic sanction of his succession, which 
wtfs also acknowledged by thd new court of Naples andx 
the king of. Sardmia, by Great Britain, Holland and 
Prussia. 

SECTION XXXVIL 

SITUATION OF THE POWERS OF EUROPE AT . THE DEATH 
OF CHARLES THE SIXTH. 

After the peace of Vienna, Charles the Sixth also put 
an end to the war against the Turks; and England and 
Spain, concluded a treaty in adjustment of ,a dispute 
which had arisen between them. At this period when all 
Europe was in a state of tranquillity, when every precau- 
tion had been taken to prevent the recurrence of new wats 
of succession ; and in the four hundred and sixty-iSieventh 
year since count Rudolf of Habsburg ascended the throne 
of the German empire, died Charles the Sixth, the last male 
descendant of that sovereign, and the sixteenth emperor of 
his race : his death happened a few months after the decease 
of Frederick William, king of Prussia, and a few days only 
before that of Anna Ivanovna, empress of Russia. 

Philip the Fifth of Spain was still existing, a burtheii 
•even to himself, and the government was conducted by hi^ 
queen, Elizabeth of the family of Farnese. 

Don John the Fifth still bore the title of king of Por- 
tugal, and was employed in endeavouring, by his pious 
establisliments, to regain the favour of God, which he 
. believed himself to have forfeited by his sensuality. 

Cardinal Fleury, now in his eighty-eighth year, still 
wielded, with a trembling hand, the sceptre of Lewis the 
Fifteenth. The acquisition of Lorraine was the finit of 
his prudence; and he was rather honoured than feared. 
He expended twenty-six millions of livres in annual sub- 

g 4 • 



sidies to the di&rent courts of Europe; and the kmg- 
^pm, under hk administration, was recoTering from its 
exhaustion. 

The mooarcby of 'Austria had been enfed>led by war% 
and an unskilftd admaiistration. Belgrade^ the bubrark'of ' 
Hungaiy, which had been formerly taken by Eugene, had 
been lately transferred again to the Turks. 

Frederick William king of Prussia, who was severe 
both to himself and others, by means of liis undeviating at- 
tention to the truesDUfces of military power, arms ai^d 
money, had rendered hfa^sself by fiir the most powerful 
prince of the empire : he was an intelligent sovereign \ just, 
except in cases which interfered with the above-mentioned 
objects of his solicitude; and so excellent a regulator df 
the admiiustration, that many of his chief institutions re- 
main to oui: times. He found hik kingdom in an exhausted 
sta^ ; and at the conclusion of a long peace, he left or^ 
hundred thousand men as well disciplined as veterati sol- 
diers; and a treasure of several millions of dollars,- as an 
available resource in fortunate conjunctures. This prince, 
noiwitiistanduig the severity of his disposition, enacted an Ex- 
cellent code of criminal laws ; and, though himself blindly de- 
voted to the Calvinistic creed, he allowed the free exercise of 
their religion to all his soldiers, even to those of the Grieek 
church and to. Turks*. No man wa&ever gifted with |>reater 
firmness in pursuit of the objects of his will ; nor did any 
prince ever more justly distinguish substantial power from 
its shadow. In his policy he attached himsdf to the courts 
of yienna and St. James's, although he had cause of dissatis* 
jhction with the former, and perisonally disliked Geoi^e the 
SecondL . itiet waslouterim of intimacy wl^ the elder Fre- 
deridk AjigaslusUpg of Poland. This Frederidt Wil- ' 
.liam, who- knew no ei^oyment . but ^ that, of continually 
funoking tobaccq! in. the company of ojBkers' whom he 
esteem^, pnd wiio punished his ..son with i^ominious 
. blows because he had made use of silver iBt»tead of iron 



forks, displayed the splendour df a sultan on the occasion of 
a visit from his magnifiocait tdly Augustus. He appearednot ^ 
to expect much advantage to Prussia from the reigix of his 
sou; becausie this prince was fond of reading and of musi^ 
and wrote po^ry. The latter was so weary of the coarseness 
of :his &tiier and of the tedious lectures of his thefilogtans, 
that he made an attempt to escape^ whidi vei^ heaHy cost 
him' his Hfe. Soon after the death of his father, he sent to 
the press a work for the use of nders» in,oppaiition to tbi 
Principe of Maocbiavelli ; he afterwards became acquainted 
' with Voltaire^ and was compared b^ the yerse-maken of 
Germany to David and Solomon. 

. IVederick Augustus the yoimgeri king, of Poland, was 
oonteot with his digiiity without aspifitfg^ after fime: he 
was neither deisQted to pleasure^ ndr severe; but his cha^ 
raclir was dd&uent in- vigour. He was neither able to unit^ 
4be &di0iis whiehtprevailed' in hiscouutry, nor to iix^pait 
to <me of them a decided superiority ; and none of th^ diets 
held during his lotig admixiistration ever came to a formd 
conclusion. - ... 

. ' Ferdinand Kettler,' duke of the feudal ter^ 

ntory €i Coufland, had died without heirs. 
"Xbeetates, in order to avoid the dfiitiger of becoming Incoi^ 
fiora^'with Poland, had elected, as his successor, Maurice 
of Saxony a natufid son of the elder Frederick Augustufl^ 
-who was' a hero and a master of 'military science; but this 
choice wair ofl^celled by the diet of Orbdiao. The mha- 
■bitaotspf Courland, who were anxious for their ecclesi* 
astical and temporal liberties, madie^ application to the 
Bussiflin em|»ress Anna, the wife of the last duke but cme, 
who guaranteed their cotistitulScm. They recoved for thar 
duke John Etnest von Hren^ a common Courlander, who 
possessed the affection of the empress, and who governed 
' Ruaaiiiwithabsclutesway; an arrangement which obliged 
the Poles to abandon theidda of incorporating that dudiy 
with their own country, . 
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SECTION XXXVIIL 

RUSSIA. 

'Catherine the First kept possession of the tbroneof Peter 
the Greatj with a presence of mind not inferior to the coa- 
xi^ which she had displaj^ ia itsarqnisifion : she entiiisted 
many posts to which the greatest influence was attached^ 
toforei^eniy in whom she had most confidence; but in 
order as much i(s possible to avoid exciting national jea* 
lousy, she bestowed the highest dignities on the Russians. 
The newly conquered provinces were treated with the 
greatest forbearance; but in other quarters she allowed the* 
nobles to enrich themselves by iniquitous means, and thiis 
obtained a pretence for ruining all such as were likely to be 
disobedient. Banished persons were recalled; the arch- 
bishop of Novogorod, 'whose character had suffered in the 
opinion of the public by his conduct at the late succession, 
was kept within bounds ; the punishments inflicted on cri-^ 
minals were moderated, and the capitation tax was reduced 
from seventy-five to seventy copecks. As the pfliceriS who 
bad raised the empress to the throne were still formidable 
Xo her authority, she employed them in distant offices of 
'importance : apd .in order to keep the guards in cheeky she 
raised a force of twenty thousand foreigners. 

One of her principal ministers was the vice-chancellor 
count Ostermann, the son of a Lutheran clergyman in West<- 
phalia : he entered into the service of the Russian navy, in 
,a low station, under admiral Cruys ; and afterwards recom* 
mended himself, by a well-executed commission, to the no- 
tice of the czar Peter, who took him into the cabinet, soon 
^employed him in business of the greatest importance, and 
frequently boasted that Ostermann had never committed an 
error. When, at a later period, the all-powerful prince 
Menczikoff wished to make his son duke of Courland, and 
Ostermann, who was persuaded of the impolicy of such a 
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proceeding, dared not refuse his consent to its execution, - 
he promised to give his support to the measure : but as soon 
as be arrived at his own hopse, he besmeared his face with 
]emon juice ; and on the following day announced that he 
was extremely concerned at being prevented, by a sudden 
iiittack of the jaundice, from appearing in the council: this 
happened a short time before the death of the empress and 
the fell of Menczikoff. 

Menczikoff attempted in vain to procure a marriage be- 
tween the czarevitsch Peter and his own daughter : for 
which purpose he endeavoured to obtain the favour of the 
emperor Charles the Sixth, who was the uncle of Peter 
by his wife. Austria tod Russia concluded a treaty of 
alliance. 

Catharine was accustomed to transact business in thd 

morning, and to devote the afternoon and night to pleasure : 

she died in the thirty-eighth year of her age^ 

and in the second of her reign, from the e& 

feet, as it is said, of the immoderate use of strong wines. 

Her last will declared the czarevitsch her successor; ad^ 
vised him to. marry MenczikofiPs daughter; and enacted 
4hat no prince who should possess any other , kingdom, or 
should be of any other creed than that of the Greek churchy 
should ever ascend the throne of Russia. Ifrince Menczi- 
koff was now more powerful than ever: he feared nothing 
'from the emperor, who was yet only twelve yeare of age^" 
and made no doubt that be should see his daughter on the 
throne of the empire: but the ceremony of betrothment 
was scarcely performed, when the emperor, by the advice 
^of hifi friend Dolgorukoj, deprived the prince of all his 
wealth and dignities, and banished him into Siberia; where 
he lived many years in poverty, but supported his misfoiv 
tunes with firmness and cheerftilhess. 

The Dolgoruckys succeeded to the power of the late fit- 
vourite: they allowed the young emperor every .indulgence 
l^ which they could hope to gain his'affectioti^; and had 
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aifianced him to their sister, when their schemes were unex- 
pectedly disa{^inted by his sudden death. 
The male line of Romanoff was now extinct. 

Tlie Dolgoruckys, in order to foqnd their future pawer 
on the affection of th6 nation, supported the project of 
limiting the Ihitherto unbounded power of the czars* This 
new system was sketched by the superior and secret council^ 
the presidents of the senate^ and the high colleges; who^ 
in concert with the senate and the generals, sent Vasiley 
Dolgprucky, Michel. Gallit^n, and major-general Leont* 
Je£^ to Anna the duchess-dowager of Courland, daughter 
of the blind c^ar Ivan and niece of Pet^r th^ Gr^ea^ (o 
dfckre to* her << that she should b^ acknowledged as em- 
press, on condition of executing a written promisQ^ not to 
make war, or conclude peace, or impose t&xe% pr bestow 
Important offices, or alienajte any part of the empire, or ap« 
point a successor, or banish any nobleman or confiscate 
% estates^, wilbout the consent of the council." 

Anna subscribed thesef conditions: but she had scarcely 
ascended the throne, when Alexey Tscherkaskoj and Ivan 
l*rubetekoj, anxious to insinuate tibi&mselves into her con- 
fidence informed her that the ecclesiastics, the nobility^ 
and the people, were discontented at being under the go- 
vernment qf eight sovereigns* Anni^ assembled the council, 
ordered the capitulation to be produced, and saying ** I 
foigive you 1" tore the docum^il ^d re-estabUshed the 
despotism. Osterinan, Tsdierkaskoy and Mimnidi w^re 
nominated cabinet counsellQiv; and the first was alsQ ap- 
pointed. admir^iL 

Ostemanh .arranged the fleet in two divisions, each con- 
mting of one regiment of sailors and one of soldiers : the first 
^oto^isiti^ mghteesk con^anies oi five hnndred men efidi; 
the second, fifteen companies of two hundred apd ffiy: 
the first was subdivided into experienced men and leaMers 

General Munnich was a native of Ihe country of (Kdeo- 
burg: he had received his military education under Lewis 
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the Fourteentli, Eugene and Marlborough. He had gone 
over from the service of Poland to that of Russia, and was 
of great importance to the czar from his acquaintance with 
militaiy architecture. 

But John Ernest of Biren, a native of. Courland^ the 
tavourite of Anna, looked with a jealous ej€ on the talents 
and incessant activity of Miinnich, who, in the space of a 
few years, had formed the corps of engineers, of cuirassiers, 
that of noble cadets, and 'had established the line of the 
tlkraiae: the latter consisted of sixteen entrenchments, 
each of which was occupied by a r^ment of dragoons, and 
by the fourth pairt of a regiment of infantry, who in war ~ 
were soldiers, and in peace were employed in the ordi- 
nary oiSbui^dns of peasants. Miinnich at thejsame time 
Completed the canal of the IMogBu In order to remove 
him, the war witli Pohiad was eonfided to his mandgement, 
.fn whfeh hfif took possesrion of Dantzig. He afterwards 
nlardied against the IVuks. 

SECTION XXXIX. 

THS IMBTHRONEMfiNT OF ACHMSD THB TURD. 

1%K padtsha.Achmed, who made- peace with Peter the 

Great on the banks of the Pmth, was still living but had 

been dispossessed of the sovereignty. He had began the 

war in the Peloponnesus against the Venetians, soon after 

the departure of Charles the Twelfth from Turkey* Charles 

the Sixth took part in &vour pf the Venetians, as he was 

bound to do by treaty ; and his troops, under the command 

of Prihce Eugen^ defeated the Turks near Peterwaradin 

and Belgrade. These victories had cost the Austrians a 

great number of soldiers; but they had so reduced the 

.courage of the Ottomans, that the seraskier who dMl- 

tnanded in Belgrade concluded a capitulation, although he 

' ^ ' still commanded a sarrison of twenty thou- 
AD.171S. - . ^ .. ^ 

sand men, A treaty of peace for twenty^^ur 
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lunai; years was condaded at Passarowitz, in Servia, under 
the mediation of England and Holland ; by which the em- 
peror retuned Belgrade and the Bannat of Temeswar, and 
a free commerce was secured, both to his old and new sub^ 
jects, in all the harbours qf the Black Sea and of the Da- 
nube^ as Well as a reciprocal commerce between them and 
the Persians, The Venetians had the misfortune to be de- 
prived of the Morea; and received only a few frontier 
places for the security of Dalmatia, which were by no means 
an adequate compensation. No alliance as yet subsisted 
between Russia and Austria. 

Achmed was afterwards involved in the disturbances of 
, Persia, where a youth from €andahar, who 

had followed the occupation of a shepherd in 
the mountains, undertook to restore the throne of the sophL 
jSha Thamas, one of that family, was still living:' and 
Thamas Kuli Khan, the adventurer above mentioned^ 
assumed the title of his slave, vanquished all his enemies^ 
and afterward found a pretence, in the ingratitude of his 
master, to put that prince himself to death. Kuli Khan 
now assumed the title of Sha Nadir, and defeated the Otto- 
man Turks : and this misfortune was the real occanon^ as 
w^U as the pretext, of the insurrection by which the pa* 
difliha was deposed from his sovereignty. 

Three janissaries, named Kalil, Moslu, and Ah', planted 
the standard of insurrection before the moschee of sultan 
jBajessid ; and their party became formidable before either 
thevisier or tl^e sultan received any intimation of their pro- 
ceedings. The grand visier Ibrahim a renegado from 
Armenia, piossessed the &vour of his master and had ac^ 
quired reputation by his distingubhed talents and^v^rtues. 
At the moment when the insurrection broke out, the court 
was at Sctitari, where it was engaged in equipping an ex- 
pedition against the Persians : Achmed hastened back) and 
offered pardon to the authors of the commoticm, on con- 
dition that they should lay down their arms; but bene- 
■ 3t 
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^ected the means of compelling them io do so. The 
grand visi^r advised the adoption of the most vigorous 
measures : but Achmed forgot himself; and in a short ti^xe 
the arsenal, the greater part of the city, and the district 
aroilnd the palace, were in the hands of the rebels, whp 
demanded and received the heads of the grand visier and of 
two other ministers. / Ibrahim now refused to pray as the 
Moslems usually did under such circumstances. <^ I have," 
said he, " yet a minute to live ; why should I give myself so 
much trouble?" From this moment none dared to appear 
in public on the side of the emperor : the rebels soon sent; . 
the imam of the great mosque to the palace^ which he 
entered on the 16th of October; and as- 
sured the grandees that the people demanded 
;a change in .the administration : a deep silence pervaded 
the assembly ; when the Imam, addressing himself to die 
padisha, said, ^^ Q Achmed, thy reign. is at an end; they 
w^iU no longer have thee to rule over them !" The em- 
peror now stood up, ^nd said, " Why did you not say so 
•jbefore ?** He then proceeded to the prison, where his ne- 
phew the sultan Mahmud, had been confined ever.sinjce 
the dethronement of his brother, during a period of 
twenty-seven years ; led the prince to the throne ; nomi- 
nated him padisha, a^d said, ^< Musta&, thy father, lost 
his jgovemment because he abandoned himself blindly to 
the counsels of the mufti Feiz Ullah; and I have also placed; 
too great confidence in the visier Ibrahim pasha; but do 
thou watch over thy ministers, and thou shalt reign happily !" 
He now took his station in the apartment which Mahmud 
had just quitted, where he lived six years. 

In the same night all the nobles kissed the hem of the 
garment of the padisha Mahmud ; and on the following 
morning he made his appearance' at the door of good for- 
tune, on the throne of the great Solyman. He flattered 
the authors of the insurrection as long as they appeared 
formidable: the gift of grace was bestowed on eighty 
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thousand infimtry and twenty thousand i^tris; and the 
city seeined at lengdi completely restored to tranquilti^. 
A divan was afterwards held to consult on the affiurs of 
Perda, to which Kalil) MosIh and Ali were suaimoiied. 
The body guards of the prince were stationed n>ttnd the 
assembly, and no armed person was admitted : the Aga 
M ttstapha su^atily arose, exclaiming, *^ Death to Ihe 
enemies of the padisha !*' Kalil was put to deaA after a 
feeble resistaiace; Moslu stood wri^ped in his maatl^ 
atid^ remained unmoved, awaiting the strdke that put an 
endtohi^ days; and- after. Ali had A6 been dii|>atdied» 
six thousand of thdr adherents wdre massacred in all the 
dUferent quarters of the ciQr. An amnesty was now prq- 
elaimed; five hundred thousand dollars were distributed 
^^Buoag the janissaries, and. a splendid festival was given. 
Thus ended the reign of Athmed the Third, who lost Us 
crown by piling more attention to the accumulation xt 
treasure than to acquiring the reverence and affiMStJon of 
his peofie: he had connived at the extort^ns cf his mi* 
nisters and deputies, in order to possess himself, at One 
strdce^ of their ill-goiten wealth* 

SECTION XL. 

THE TURKISH WAR OF 1736. 

BiREK put the fprce of Russia in Ynotion against Mah- 
mud: the real moidve of this armament was his jealoifsy of 
Munidch; although he iEilleged some infringements of the 
firontiers by the Nogay Tartars, as the pretence. Anna 
iranovna took no concern in affairs of this kind, public 
business being insiipportably fatiguing to her. 

The Russian^ began the war by aii irruption into the 
fertile and b^utiful peninsula of .the Crimea, which wais 
occupied without diiBBcuUy: but Munnicb, who was a man 
of excellent understanding and extraordinary activity, 
found it a much more arduous task to restrain the disorders 
committed by his officers and soldiers. The reustanoe cp- 

t" 
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posed by the enemy had cost him only two thousand men ; 
but twenty-ei^ thotisand were destroyed by th^r own exr 
cesses^ - in a warm climate, the country being every where, 
hild waste, and at a great distance from their maga^unes., 
Bcftween the Crimea and the Ukraine lies a very extensive 
grassy plain, in which for two hundred miles ihere ik, 
»carcely an hillock, and neither a town, village, nor a 
single shady .spot| Tartars mounted on fleet horses tra- 
verse this' country, and. attack their enemy unawares. 
Thitty thousand Russians were occupied during the whole 
winter, in breaking the ic^ in order to prevent these 
hordes from crosfiBing the Dnieper, breaking up their 
quarters, and plundering the baggage. 
. Ocasakoff was afterwards' teken in three, 

' ' days, because the Russians were badly pror. 
, vided with draught cattle and horses, and weretherefote. 
obliged to bombard the place without delay. Six thousand; 
mdn were destroyed by the expljosion of two powder maga- 
zines ; and the Russians toQk . advantage of, this disaster, . 
and immediately attack^ and carried the town by storm. 
The Turks fought desperately ; and Miujinicl^ did not spare, 
his men, twenty thousand of whom fell by the sword ap4 
by disease. The discipline practised by Miinnich was suit-v 
ablQ $o the/ barbarism of his army : some of his soldiers 
hayi|)g t^rpwjn themselves on the ground, pretending to be 
^Jifiusted, he gave orders that whoever fell during a march 
should be instantly buried, and insisted upon the execution 
of this horrid command. The surgeons' mates and the 
mjo^icians were ' compelled by stripes to the performance of 
their duties. The enemy attempted to regain possession of 
the ruins of Oczakoff, but were repulsed with ^ loss of 
tw.^ty thousand men: the pikes of the Russians, com- 
manded by Stofifelui were found to be more efiectiye than 
the sabres of the janissaries. 

General Wallis^ in pursuance of the treaty concluded 
between Russia and Austria, and on the same principles on 

VOL. III. B ' / 
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whidi lh« Baniaiiis sQpport€d the party oi AiBtna ami 
Snony m Poland, mardied througb Hungaiy agaiintthe 
oooiinoii enemy* BiU piince Eugese was no nore; aad 
this war was began at a period when peaoe was particnhrly 
definfafate, on account of the approaching decease of Chartete 
the Sixth : scarcely half of the imp^ial stales ot G^npaay 
promked to pay the Turkish tribute, and only 
* a third part of that half perfornied tbe promipe^ 

Munnich proceeded dirou^ Moldavia, in order to ap- 
proach nearer to the Austrian army: but a muhitudeof 
*dificuldes which he encountered in that country, in^>eded 
his progress and diminished his effi^tiye force. He lest an 
incalculable number of cattle^ and was consequently obliged 
to bpiy some of his artillery, because it was impossible to 
traospeti it; he was also forced to leave behind many 
oAer useful Mrtieles, and k became impossible la keep die 
mnay together. 

General M^nnieh opened the last <:ampa%n with sfatjr*^ 
eight, thousand men : and in the passes of Chiilbi, wheM^ 
ten thousand men are ei^able of keeping hundreds of 
thousands in check, Ae Turks fled as soon as he appeared. 
Hie Russians were afterwards betrayed by their ignorance 
of the country, into a situaticm where a hundred piecep of 
cannon could be brought to bear upon them on alt sides: 
but the Turks were nether able to calculate the ^s^iaeea 
nor to level their guns rightly ; and MSfimich extrieatei^ 
himself from his perilous situation by marching across a 
morass which appeared impassable. The enemy now fled 
in a panic; Chotin declared for the eaemj; the stales^of 
Moldavia submitted to prince Kantemir, who was bt 
the Russian interest; and the army approached the Da- 
nube; But the Germans under Wsflis and HiMfkir^^lau^ 
sen lost the battles of Banialuka and the TIraek; and tte 
well-directed Turkish musquetry gained another victory at 
Krotzka on the Danube. By the treaty of peace, which 
was condttded pred|ritately, and without the consent 
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of Charles the Sixths Belgrade^ Sobatech, and all the 
territory which had belonged to Austria, either in Servia 
or on the sfde of Wallachia, was abandoned. The Tuii^s 
now broke off the treaty which they had begun to n^ocialife 
at Nierneroff with the Russians; and the burden of war. 
began to be oppressive to the empress. 

Mahmud however was desirous of peace ; and Villoieuve^ 
the French ambassador, mediated th^ treaty, in which 
Azoff, situated on the Maeotic marshes, was transferned to 
the Russians ; but which instead &[ containing any duog 
conclusive with regard to the relations of Poland, die na^ 
vigation of the Black Sea, or the boundaries on the side of 
the Dnieper, only left the seeds of future wara to be de- 
veloped at a more convenient season. 

No examples of military dcill equal to the splendid in* 
stances already mentioned, were displayed dther . by the 
Russians or the Turks: but the names of the deserto and 
of places of ancient fame, filled Europe with obicuxe ttn 
presentations of great things. Russia had broi^bt ialD ac- 
tion, by land and water, a force of 250,000 men ; and die 
number of her subjecu who contiibnted to tbe capitation ^ 
iax, amounted to 5,091,000. 

SECTION XLL 

SUA JiaDXIU 

The provinces which had been acquired by Peter the 

^reat were about this time restored to Persia. 

Asraf the A%h«i, nephew of the rebel 

Mirweis, had been ki^ed in battle by Thamas 

Kuli Khan : the sophi Sha Thamas had been restored to 

his kingdom, but had been afterwards again dethroned and 

. - put to death, because he had abandoned 

AD. 1732. 

Georgia and Armenia to the Turks; and was 

survived by his son Sha Abbas, only a few 

years. Thamas Kmi Khan, as me conqueror 

of the countries which the Turk* had formerly severed 

« 2. 
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from the kingdoni >of Persia, received the title of -Shr 
Nadir, on the banks of the Kara. The petty tribes in- 
habiting the 4nountainous tract, to whom the Russians - 
made annual presents, in order to preserve the peace of 
drmr frontiers, maintained their independence only by the 
nature of the passes of Caucasus : but the Sfaa, to wkprn. 
the Sublime Porte and the Mogol were both obliged to 
yield, was overcome by the Lesgians*^ 

Sha Nadir defeated Abdulkh pasha, the general of the 
Turks; obtained possession of the important fortress of 
Genseha, the ancient Tefflis, and the whole country of 
tinisinia; and received from the Russians the ports of the 
Caspian and the pass of Derbeot. On the other hand, the 
commerce of Ghilanwais retained, and even the Sha 
caused vessels to be constructed by an Englishman named 
iElton, at Langeruth : but the dread of commotions under 
so -demotic a government, prevented the success (^pacific 
institutions. . 

> The Russians^ at the request of Abulchair, a prince of 
that country, founded tlie gov^nment of Orenburg, by 
means of which the commercial road was diverted from the 
scenes of blood exhibited in Persia, and the productions of 
India were now conveyed through Bucharia into the ter^ 
jitory of Russia. The country of Orenburg at that time 
yielded a revenue of 137^ roubles : but that sum was in- 
creased in a few years to 65,912 ; and it has been known to 
yield above 100,000. 

SECTION XLH. 

DEATH OF ANNAy EMPRESS OT RUSSIA. 

No individual took les» interest in .these transactions 
than Annalvanovna; and even the court of Russia was. 
sufficiently occupied in 9ef;ding the su<5cession to thethrbne- 
of that empire. Catharine diK^hess of Mecktenburg, a 
sister of the empress, had a daughter iiamed Aiuia;\ge7 
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heral Liiwenwold and the chancellor Ostermamif adviaed 
that this princess should be married to a foreign prince^, and 
that their son, if they should have one, should be declared 
the successor of the present empress, whose government 
ihey expected to strengthen by this measure. The general 
proposed duke Antony Ulrich of Branswick-Bevem, as 
the future husband of the princess : but he had the miafpr- 
^une to be at, first disagreeable both to the empress and her 
niece ; and it was a long time before his modesty and gen^ 
tleness, assisted by the intercession of the emperor of Ger^ 
luany, who was on friendly terms with the family of 
Brunswick, succeeded in surmounting these difficulties. 
Anna, however, at length consented to espouse this prince^ 
to whom she bore Ivan, who was nominated by the present 
empress as her successor. Ernest of Biren' afterwards ex- 
erted' himself to obtain the appointment of regent; and the 
.other ministers, who were convinced that he could not 
jnaintain his authority in that station without their assist- 
ance, and were at the same time unceitain, whether in the 
event of their refusal to comply with his wishes, he might 
not find some opportunity of revenging the disappointment 
on themselves, during the life of the empress, consented to 
<lrawup the testament in the form which he desired. By 
.this instrument, if Ivan should die without heirs^ the elec- 
tion of a new emperor was confided to him, with the as- 
sistance of the other cabinet ministers, the senat^ and the 
^nerais. The empress die^ in the ye^r 1740. 

SECTION XLIIL 

THE EAST INDIES AND KADlR SHA. 

During the period in which the west and the north of 
Europe were respectively filled with glory and confiision 
by the arms of Lewis the Fourteenth and of Peter the 
Greats Hindbstan had been governed for nearly half a 
.century by the Mogolic sultan Aurengzebe^ son of Sha 

n d ^ 
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Y^an whom he had dethroned, with repntatioii in 
ttrtns) but by means of terror and seyerity. In the peniii- 
sola which lieft between the coasts of Coromandel and 
Malabar, he subjected the original tribes of Hindus, aa 
Well as the remains of the Arabic conquerors ; placed a 
i^bahdar, and a number of nabobs over the districts of the 
3>eccan, and imposed a regular tax upon all the rajahs. 
His fiitinual revenue was estimated at 88,000,000 of pounds 
iterling. ,The spirit of the great. Timur, who was the 
^venCh ancestor of Aurengzebe^ revived in this latter 
prince^ and again disappeared at his de- 

A* 1J» 1 7Q7* 

cease. 

Azem his son was mardered by his brother ; 

A«D« 1712 

Hindusta]fi was torn by conflicting parties, of 
whom six regents within the space of eight 
years were alternately the puppets and the 
victims. After Furruksir had sufiered the loss of his eyes 
and an ignominious death, two brothers raised four suoces- 
fiive sultans to the throne, and put them all to death by 
sword or poison, within as many months. 

At length the blood-polluted throne was ascended by 
Mahmud Sha, a voluptuous prince ; who, in order to avoid 
becoming the object of personal hatred, confided all public 
business to the nobles and his ministers : these officers of- 
fended or neglected the subajidar of the Deccah, who in- 
vited Sha Nadir to invade the East Indies. 

, ^ The Persian warrior marched into that 

A. D. 1798* 

' country at the head of an army inured to 

war and greedy of plunder, and defeated with the utmost 

ease the innumerable but disorderly troops of the Mogol. 

Mahmud laid down his crown and sceptre at the feet of the 

conqueror: Delhi, his capital, was taken; and, in order 

that this age might no longer doubt the atrocities said to 

have been committed by Attila and Genserich in the fifth 

century, 6ne hundred thotisand persons were massacred- en 

"the same day; and every individual whose ^pearance 



Yttadtred it probsbfe thai be mm MsqiUiilitad with can-* 
otftlad ireuureBy was subjected to the most horrid tortiirei4 
Alkolj dervise on thin occasioii presented himself to tk« 
^ictor^ and 9&id» <' InTixicible Sho. I if thou art a go^ 
diow tky resaodUanee to the Deity by thy clemeiK^-; if thte 
art a propfaet» show unto us the \^ay of salvation ; if tbon art 
a kingf put us not to death, but reign dv^r us and ni«ke ua 
faappy.^ Nadir Sba replied, ^< I am not a god that I 
should forgive, nor a prophet that I should teach, ncnryour 
kii^ that Ishould rdgn over you;, but I am he whom Odd 
sen^s ill his wrath to punish the nations of the earth !" 
Hii 'expedition cost the lives of 200,000 persons ; the trea- 
sure which he carried back into Persia i$ estimated Bt 
70,000,000 pounds sterling; and he eatended the bo|indk' 
of bis empire to the banks of the lodnSb 

Having learned that five hundred of his foUowerd intended 
to desert to the ind^>endent tribes which inhabit Caucasus^ 
he caused their eyes to be .cut out with knives: on the same 
account he punished seven hundred men in a similar man* 
ner on the banks of tbe Kura, and caused a tower to be 
erected with the heads of one hundred and ninety^^two of 
tkflir principal leaders. He ordered His own son to be de* 
pirived of his eyes, because isie was too mu6h tbe object of 
aflfection. He^ plundered the sacred leAiple of the Parsi at 
Ardewi ; obliged the priests to become sddi^rs, and caused 
the mosques to be converted into stables for his horses. . The 
inhaUtants of the frontiers now took flight and abandcmed 
their country; Kalfaischkio, the Russian resident, and the 
learned Tatishtschew, governor of Astrachao, enriched 
themselves by sdling the necessaries of life to the remaining ' 
people of these devastated countries, for ten times their or- 
dinary price ; and children were add to the Russians. 

Nadir Sha ^tend^ to transport all the inhabitants of the 
colmtT]^ berderiag on the Gai^atii to the coastBi of the 
ocean $ aad the maritime tribes to the habitations of tbe 
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fytrmer. For the success of all bis entdrprises,' be f died on 

bis treasure, which was deposited at Kahth, in Cborasaa; 

His soldiers sometiisies received no pay daring nine mon&s, 

and would have been glad to exchange their arms mounted 

with silver for brCAd/: but whoever offended against any 

military duty, was deprived of his ears or of part of his lips ; 

or was suspended by the feet, and beaten on the soles 

until the bone was laid bare. 

. The Sha took a journey into Chorasan for the purpose 

of visiting his treasure; and his thoughts were of blood, 

when on the nijzht of the fifteenth of May, he 
A.D.1747. i,ju u- ^ • u- 

was attacked by his own guards m his camp 

at Turschis: he attempted to defend himself, and wounded 

three of his assailants ; but was overpowered by numbers, 

and lost his hands and his bead. The conspirators placed 

his nephew Adil, a voluptuous youth, on the vacant 

throne. 

SECTION XLIV, 

THE COURT OF ROME. . n , 

In Italy, the chair of the apostl<ss (aifber the pontificate 
of thefiiripus Albani, Clement the Eleventh, and the short 
administratipn of the more gentle Conti, or Innocent the 

. ' Thirteenth,) devolved on Benedict the Thir- 
teenth, of the family of Orsini, who was a 
learned theologian and a pious man, but unacquainted with 
men and with the world : he committed the iCares of business 
to cardinal Coscia, an ignorant.man of low origin, but subtle 
land hypocritical. The pope allowed himself to be guided - 
also by Saverio dl St Maria, a young man whose pious eiyes 
were continually fixed upon the earth ; who appeared in the 
papal chambiers in the garb of St. Paul, but in othor places 
showed hindself to be selfish, avaricious, tyrannical, and de^ 
voted to the most flagitious Vices, These persons wei^ 
assisted by Jlni, a cardinal worthy of such society. The 
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pope summoned an ecclesiastical council, the acts of wbicb 
iwere so altered in passing through the press, that the buH 
^^ Unigenitui* wais declared to be ah article of the catholic 
S»th : the unsuspecting Benedict had no idea of the bold- 
ness and cunning of the Jesuits and Jansenists. 

The marquis Ormea who was PiedmonteiBe ministet of 
'^Cate, and the cardinals Fini and Alessandro Albani, th^ 
latter of whom was a' patron of the fine arts, about the 
same time induced the pope, through the influence of the < 
able prelate Lambertini, to confer the power of nomination 
to the principal benefices on the king of Sardinia : a com- 
pact of such injurious tendency to the interests of the 
apostolic chamber, that the chancery hesitated to prepare 
th^ documents relating to it. 

Prospier Lambertini, who enjoyed great reputation as a 
man of learning and still greater on account of his practical 
wisdom^ composed the diflerence respecting the privileges 
of mo^fiarchy, with the new possessors of Sicily, in a manner 
^favourable to the court of Rome, by a compact in which 
the tribunal of Sicily abandoned the right of interfering in 
the-Secret administration of criminal justice exercised within 
the convents, in relation to all such ofi^oes as should not 
'produce any public scandal. By this concordat Lambertini 
acquired the favour of the court cS Sicily, and by tiiie 
^latter arrangement, that of Rome : but the compact with 
Sicily was by no means favourable to the interests of hu- 
manity, as by it the life of a harmless monk may be ren^ 
'dered miserable by party vi<Jenoe, or private animpsity, 
-without the possibility of redress. 

Benedict canonized Gregory the Seventh without really 

understanding what he was doing : the greater number of 

. the cathotic churches refusied to acknowledge this saint ; and 

Jii^ Offices were burned in France by the handi of the 66m«- 

A.D 17S0 "Corsini, or pope Clement the Twelfth, inr 
'fsestigaled tiie proceedings of the &voorite» bf 
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jds{n-6deeM»r)tiidpiiii]8h6dtliem'ferdidr mM He^ 

was bKtid and gaietMf in an SI itaie of faeakh; «id waa 
ohieflj anxious to provide fi^r his faanify, to whom he ia Said 
to have left an income of one himdred and twenty thoiKlaBd 
scudi. 

Rwne co nti f H ied to ii^ist peremptorily on her formei^ |>re-> 
tensiofis with regasd to weak states; maintained them to tile 
^utmost of her al^Uty agaitist the more powerifnl, and endear 
Touted to forget the loss of what it wto imp^ssibie fi>r her 
loi^^er to retain. 

SECTION XLV. 

THE LAST OF THE MEDICI*. THE STATES OF ITALY. 

JoiHN Oasto, the last of the Medici^ who had been an 
intelligent prince^ but had entirely abandoned himself to 
hu caprices and his pleasures because he knew that his po- 
litical importance was nodiing, was now dead. The admi*- 
tiistmtion of the house of Lorraine ^as detested, because 
it was foreicm; and even the real r^EMrms in- 

^^•""- trodaoed into the gDvernm«.t were regarded 
as the mere inventions of avarice. 

The rest of Europe scarcely observed thM mie of the 
amaUest repuUicshad lost its freedom, which was its noblest 
{MSsessioB, for a few weeks, through the command of the 
blind pope Oorsini^ and by means erf* the same cardinal AI- 
iMToni) who, for a moment, had shaken the whole frame 
4X Europe. The republic of San Merino is sitnated on the 
mountain of Titan, and ccmfined within its limits. Tbe 
senate modestly prayed for the restoration of th^ inde- 
pendence. 

After Venice had forfeited the Peloponnesus, that re- 
pidilic remained in a state of inactivity: its treasures were 
exhausted, and the sources of its opulence had ceased to be 
IMToductrre. 

Tlie last -princes of the house of Est^ Quires of Modena» 



who had imaenai wkdrai from the exiuaaple of the Qm^agti 
at Mmtoa, endeavoured to avoid ipviog offence either to 
tke Austriaiw or to tibe Spanitf rde, who were seeking a pre* 
ttooe for obtatmog a aoyer^gnty for Don Carlos. 

The watchftil superintendenoe of the Austrian govero- 
xntot was observed with indignation by the nobili^ of 
Panna, Mibin, and MantiMu 

Genoa was engaged in a war against her discontented 

Corsioan subjects* who compkuied of the selfishness of the 

administration to which they w^re subjected ; of the insidious 

policy by which the spirit of faction was su(^[K>rted ; and of 

the turn procedatuTf a formula by which Genoa 
A.D.1799. . , . -. . ■ 

interrupted the course of justice as often as she 

thought proper. The lamentations of a poor woman, whose 
household furniture was seiased because she was unable to 
pay a tax of a few fiurthiugs, excited the ferment which had 
long existed, and produced a war which lasted forty year$. 
The neighbours of the woman hastened to her assistance ; 
the inhabitants of the nearest villages joined the causey and 
one hamlet after another appealred in arms. Genoa^ with 
the assistance of Charles the Sixtbj succeeded at a vast ex- 
pense in extinguishing the flame^ but only (or a moment. 
Theodor von Neuhoff, a nobleman of Westphalia, after- 
wards placed himself at the head of the Corsicans, with the 
title of king. Although his design miscarried, and Genoa 
received assistance from the Swiss, (though but for a short 
time^) and from banditti| yet Cornea would not have been 
subdued, if some ill-timed signs of preference for the 
English had not rendered France inimical to her^use. 
Soisseux and Maiilebois gained some advantage^ in a petty 
war of posts^; and the latter intended to inspire terror by 
his severiQr : but he had scarcely turned bis back on the 
country^ when the opposition to Genoa was increased eveo 
by priests, women, and children, under the commsEud of 
Gaf&ri and Matra. 
The Genoesie were next involved in many diq)utes about 
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the imperial fief of FmaL They had piuthased this baronjr 
from Charles the Sixths but with the reservation of its pri-' 
vil^es;. for the emperor could alienate only his own right* 
This petty territory felt itself under oppression, and found 
protection: Genoa resolved to sell it to the Spaniards; 
which) however, the emperor would not permit* 

Charles Emanuel, king of Sardinia, governed with pru- 
dence and vigilance. The activity of this prince embraced 
(every object: he maintained order as well as king Frederick 
William the First of Prussia, and lived in a style of great 
splendour: he ascertained his income at the commencement 
b( every year, and regulated his expenses accordingly. As 
Ifio object was of greater importance to the security and 
author!^ of his family, than the maintenance of the passes 
i»f Italy, he strengthened them to the utmost of his power 
by the aid of Bertola. Etis fortifigbtions on the side of 
Genoa were less considerable in extent; where he only 
provided VillaliBnca with a few new works ; for he thought 
vigilance more effectual than fortifications in preventing a 
hostile passage across the Varo, and an invasion of Pied- 
mont on the side of the Col de Tenda. He increased the 
strength of Coni, at the confluence of the Stura and Gesso; 
but thought the valley of the Stura sufficiently secured by 
Demont. Varrue, Chivasso, Vercelle, and Casal, began 
to lose their importance ; instead of which^ the king com-» 
pleted the defences of Novara and Alessandria : and he ren-r 
dered Fehestrelles so strong, that this place held out against 
four sieges before it was taken. Charles Emanuel made the 
arsenal at Turin bomb proof; and provided it with a fund, 
out of which four times as many arms could be procured a^ 
Vould equip tfie whole army of Piedmont.' 
' The marquis d' Ormea his minister of state, acquired the 
reputation of acuteness and correct calculation, ^ great 
soundness of understanding and profound secrecy. 
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SECTION XLVL 

THE SWISS AND DUTCH. 

Switzerland was insulated in a greater degree than it 
had ever before been : for since Spain had lost Milan, the; 
connection with this power remained a mere speculation of 
individuals who undertook to furnish regiments; and no 
alliance^ subsisted between the most powerful of the cantons 
and France. , 

.. Tiie new maxims of the constitution and modern customs,, 
had already begun to shake the foundations of the internal 
government. 

Schaf hausen and Basel had been the theatres of commo-^ > 
tions relating to the mode of elections; some{)arts of Ap- 
penzell were thrown into confusion by the quarrels of con- 
- tending parties; a spirit of liberty was faintly perceptible 
among the subjects of the abbot of St. Gall ; and a degree 
of dissatisfaction existed in^Bern; which would have shaken, 
the fabric of the state in a dangerous manner^ if its object 
bad been of a more comprehensive nature, .an4 had b^n 
equally interesting to the peasants as to the inhabitants .of 
the towns. 

Hollai]4 was held in equipoise by two factions; one.ef 
which wished for the restoration of the authorily of the. 
stadtholder and a close connection with Great Britain and 
Austria; the other desired to ,have no stadtholder, and to. 
maintain a perfect neutrality :, but the advantage which, 
arises from such a system is attainable by very few coun^, 
tries, dn account of their .situation. 

SECTION XLVII. 

ENGLAND AND SCANDINAVIA. 

, Sir Robert Walcole had.reduced thejiational debt^of 
iPitgland, during his long administration, to forty-six mil* 
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lioD pounds sterling. He was a man of sound judlgtbent, 
and of great perseverance in the execution of such resolu- 
tions as had been adopted on sufficient grounds : but the 
commercial class was jealous of the Spaniards ; the naval 
part of the nation wished for an opportunity of displaying 
its prowess ; and the opposition urged the commencement 
of a war, which, in its progress, often endangered the sta- 
bility both of the throne and of the ministry, by the vicis- 
situdes of fortune. Spain had granted privileges for a 
certain number of years to a company of English merchants 
called the Assiento; by which they were empowered to 
transport a determinate quantity of valuable wood from 
Campeachy, situated in the American bay of Honduras: 
Spain accused this corbpany of darrying on a contraband 
commerce, and the company complained of 
* * hostile treatment on the part of the Spaniards: 
and these mutual recriminations gave rise to the war in 
whidi admiral Vernon blockaded Portobello. But the 
court of London, which had been forced into this war 
against its inclination, conducted it negligently; and a 
treaty was soon concluded by Keane, on the part of the 
EngKsh, and the marquis of ViUarias on that of Spain, 
which received its name from the Spanish castle of Pardo. 
The English nation, however, was displeased with this 
peace, and the privateers continued their enterprises. 

The king of Denmark sought fbr the sources of opu- 
lence in the commerce of the Indies and America : btit the 
tircumstances of his country with regard to agriculture and 
manuikctures, the real foundations of commerce, were not 
sufficiently flourishing; and h^nce this trade caused the ex* 
portation of a greater quantity of specie than of manu« 
fiictures. 

Sweden was desirous of repose ; but tl^e spirit of faction al- 
lowed her not to enjoy that blessing : her participation in the 
war subsequent to the death of the diet Frederi^ Augustus, 
was abiosi iaeyitabk; and the dread of the RuflsatiH 
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agMuit whoie poiver osriHnal Fleniy was muibie to affixd 
Swiedeii any Tcny eflfeetoal assistance, induced ihis. couatry 
tapreftr the rsnewal of the alliance with Ilussia, to a sub^ 
sidiary treaty with France^ whidi was already in progress^ 
Thia resolution ga^e rise to yehement commotipns on th» 
part of the adberoits of France^ who seeoied rather to re* 
member whet Sweden had formerly been able to effect, than 
to consider how greatly the relative power of the states wia 
now changed. Five members of the council of the kingdom 
were at length displaced, and the party of the 
court and of France obtained the superiority. 

SECTION XLVIII. 

CONCLUSION. 

The pacific Fleury, who was now nearly ninety years 
old, contented with the acquisition of Lorraine as the foun- 
dation of his posthumous reputation, still guided the coun- 
cils of France; the preservation of peace was also the 
favourite object of Walpole and of the Dutch ; the court 
of Russia, now under the government of a czar only a few 
montlvs old, seemed disposed to avoid any important move^ 
ments; the maternal affection of the queen of Spain for her 
son Don Carlos, had cause to be satisfied; and neither the 
inactive court of Portugal, nor the exhausted kingdom of 
Sweden, nor the tranquil administration of Denmark, nor 
the character of Mahmud, who was inclined to peace and 
pleasure, threatened to disturb the repose of Europe. At 
this conjuncture Maria' Theresa, now in her twenty-fourth 
year, and Frederick king of Prussia, in his twenty-ninth^ 
ascended their respective thrones* The former succeeded 
to the government of an ancient and extensive, but enfeebled 
monarchy, the possession of which was secured to her by 
amicable compacts with the whole of Europe; the latter to 
« sovereignty of far less extent, whose chief foundation 
had been a body of excellent troops and a considerable 
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treftinire: die prinoeas was occupied only with the wish tai^ 
the resalation to defend her hereditary crowns ; the king 
eager to obtain personal distinction, and desiroas of con* 
fixnuog the power which had been founded by his ihther 
and great grandfather, on such foundations as should give 
it a degree of consistency less dependent on the variable 
oaprices of fortune, and on the talents of kings, or statesr* 
inen«> 
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BOOK XXIII. 

MARIA 'tHERESA, FREDERICK, ANB NORTH AMERICA^ 

SECTION I. • 

THE FIRST SILESIAH WAIt. 

Charles the Sixth died on the 20th of October, 1740 i 
and notwithstanding all Europe had guaranteed the indivi- 
iftibility of his dominions, the king of Prussia took posses^ 
dcm of Silesia on the ISth of the following December* 
Prussia contained only 2,200,000 inhabitants, and its re- 
▼enue did not exceed 14,000,000 dollars: its king was 
acting in direct contravention of a treaty which had be- 
come a fundamental law of Europe, and he could expect 
assistance neither from France nor England. The efficacy 
of the system of tactics introduced by his father, was not 
yet known : and the enterprises of Frederick were regarded 
as the adventures of an inexperienced youth, who would . 
probably be made to pay dearly for his wild caprices. 
Silesia consisted of seven principalities and six lordships: 
it was inhabited by a population tolerably numerous in 
proportion to the extent of its territory, and amounting to 
1,500,000 : the taxes were not oppressive from their amount, 
though they were unequally distributed ; and the inhabits 
ants were for the most part industrious and intelligent. 
T(ie pretence of which 'Frederick availed himself for the 
jiustification of his measures, was the inalienable right of 
his family to the principality of Jagerndorf, which George, 
margrave of. Brandenburg, had purchased about the year 
1524, from George, baron of Schellenberg, husband of 

VOL. JII. s 
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the heiress of that principality. The crown of Bohemia, 
of which Jagerndorf was a fief, had given its consent to this 
transaction. The son of this margrave transferred *the 
principality to his cousin John Frederick elector of Brcui- 
denburg, who left the territciry vhith he had thus acquired 

to his second son the margrave John George. 

The latter #as involved in the proceedings of 

Frederick the elector palatine, who caused himself to be 

crowned king of Bohemia; shared his misfortunes, and 

yraa outlawed by Ferdinand as a rdbdlious vassal : he died, 

and his son left no children. At the peace of Westphalia, 

the claims of the electoral ITamiFy were referred for their 

settlement to a fiHure discuBsion : aad the kiag ix>w dis^ 

manded not only J^^rndorf, but Nutzniessm^ deot whtcb 

had been aUenated upwards of dght hussdred years* 

In addition to this claim, Frederick diikeof L^pik^of tfa^ 

fiuaily of the Piasts, had conduded a trealy of inheriUnce 

with Brandaiburg in the year l$d7» which had been r^ 

cflgniaed as v4id by the states of the country. Fegdiaart^^ 

us king of Bohemia and lord paramount of the princes ef 

Silesiik ammlled this treaty, and the duke wiis cost^ptUed- 

to abandon it. The ducal Use of JJamtai'heh 
A.D.1596. , , . , , , » 

came extuiet ; and taeir territory demved on 

a odlateral Inrameh o£ daueir fiMoily, which 
reigiied at Bri^ and Wdauk The latter as- 
pired in itl^ twn, exac% at the time when the great ele^ldr) 
Frederick William, was not only in a sitnatioii: to proseevte 
with vigour those claisaB which Us ia^r would hav« been 
obliged to Itt &11; but was also aUe to hoki out to the 
piiotestahts of Sileaa, who had bisen exti^emely oppvtaed; 
a prospect of becomdlig the aufajecls of a priace of thsfar 
otKbl creed : yet his aitttatiem did Hot p^aoit him t» (afo 
advaiit&ge of their wishes; and has isoa wsis eoAteHI' to 
abandon all his pretennons of that nature £» aammaf loiK 
ney. The king, hoWeveri im)W set up the nMbdm, ihil^W. 
the' hotts^ <tf B^nndeaiii^ no aliaiittion lof ipommaihm^ 

18 
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preteoiiotiSy is obMgatoFy oa tbe Msccener : ^nd it was in 
vain urged, that his ^andfather had receired the soverdgnty 
of Scbwibus, a recognition oC his claims on East Fries- 
land. and a sum of 250,000 dorins, as a compensation. 

The king gained possession of the province without diffi- 
culty; because, as im att^k was unexpected, no measures 
had been taken to prevent its success. He afterguards of- 
- fered to the heiress of Charles the Sxth, as 

the price of her renunciation of ^esia, 
2^000,000 florins in money, his assistance for the preser- 
vation of her remaining dominions, and his influence in 
favour of the election of her husband to the empire. The 
cdurt of Vienna opposed to these pretensions, the consti- 
tution of the empire, and the guaranteed pragmatic sanc- 
don which forbeul every division of the hereditary do- 
Biinicms of Austria. In truth, there was ground to fear 
dxat submission might tempt the cupidity of other powers ; 
and (imt any manifestation of weakness or timidity might 
dqprive the new sovereign of her political importance: anci 
finally, it was reasonable to expect that the cavalry which 
had been trained by Montecuculi, and the army of the ^ 
great Eugene, so often victorious, would be able to sustain 
a contest against a body of in&ntry which had been raised 
and discipliiied in 'profound peace, and whose evolutions 
seemed fitter foi" parade iSian for real service. The cavalry 
under general Romer, in the plains of MoUwitz, kept the vic- 
tory ibr a long time undecided : but that commander was not 
idofle sufficiently to restram his ilnpetuosity ; and general 
Napperg was, obliged to yield to the superiority which, the 
enemy derived from his dexterity in close fighting, and in 
iri^id and well-directed voUies. Maria Theresa, die em- 
press queen, dFefed to abandon to die king a part of the 
territory which he had conquered^ but Frederick, who 
was weft acquainted with' the difficulties under which she 
hboiired from other quarters, deihanded remuneratioa /or 
Ae ^xpa[utes which he had incuitedin the proi^ecution of 

s 2 
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the war; find immediately entered into connection with 
Bavaria and France. 



SECTION IL 

CHARL£S THE SEVENTH. 

A PARTY desirous of war, at the head of which were 
the marshal Bellisle and his brothers, combated tlie pacific 
intentions of cardinal Fleury : " All western Europe/* said 
they, '^ from Calais to Gibraltar, and the half of Italy 
now obey the Bourbons; the time is come to follow out 
the plan of Henry the Great, by destroying for ever the 
rival power of the ancient house of Austria; to revenge 
the days of Pavia, St. Quentin, Hochstadt, and RamiUies; 
and to obtain for the French nation a perpetual and incon- 
testible superiority in the affairs of Europe. The court of 
Vienna is exhausted by war ; the empire has many injuries 
to revenge on the descendant of the Ferdinands. Sixty 
years have not elapsed since Hungary was deprived of its 
ancient rights ; let the king assert the claims of the son of 
that Bavarian elector who was formerly rendered unfortu- 
nate by the friendship of France, and he will serve bis 
benefactor on the throne of the. Caesars: a word, a demon- 
stration, the display of a small portion of our "power, is 
sufficient to complete this great work P* The cardinal, fii- 
ti^ed and overcome, though not convinced, at first adopted 
the resolution, that Charles Albert, elector of Bavaria, 
should be supported in the imperial election: and nego- 
tiations were afterwards entered into with the king of 
Prussia. 

The relations isubsisting between England and Spain, 
were undetermined : it would have been comformable to the 
interests of Britain, to restore Sicily and Naples to Austria ; 
and bstend would have been a bribe sufficient to have pro- 
cured the support of an English army in an attempt to 
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recover Lorraine, and in tBe eledion of the husbakid of 
Maria Theresa. 

Charles Philip elector palatine, the last member of the 
first branch of the family of Neubiirg, died about this 
period ; and was succeeded by Charles Theodore^ comit 
palatine of Sulzbach, a descendant of Augustus the se- 
cond son of Philip Lewis duke of Neuburg. Prussia had 
extended the already subsisting convention 
of Cleves, through which she possessed Ju- 
liers and Berg, to the line of Sutzbach. She had granted' 
this resolution as a signal favour. 

George the Second, king of Great Britain and dector of 
' Brunswick, wh.o had a strong predilection for his electoral 
dominions, and managed its a£fkirs with an accurate know- 
ledge of Its interests, took the part of Maria Theresa, as 
well on account of the ascendancy which her ruin would 
give to the French, as of that which the court of Prussia 
would acquire by ferther victories in the north of Grermany. 
Holls^ld followed its own maxims : Sweden was disposed to 
the side of the -French ;' and at Petersburg the interest of 
Austria was preponderant. 

The French court Endeavoured to excite the Swedes to 
give employment to Russia, in order that the latter might 
not be able to compel the king of Prussia to submit ; and 
two months after France had engaged to effect that ob- 
ject, Sweden declared war against Russia on pretence of 
undefined grievances, and on suspicion of having been a 
party to the murder of major-general Sinclair ; Sparre, a 
Swedish counsellor of state, expected with ten thousand 
men, to obtain possession without difficulty, of Wiborg^ 
and even of Presburg. 

Meanwhile the forces of the Bavarians, supported by 
France, invaded Austria. Charles Albert laid claim to the 
Hereditary dominions, as son of the sister of Charles the 
Sixth; the valuables of Vienna began to be conveyed to 

8 3 
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Gratsi wd Petenburg; Upper Austria acknowled^ tbe 
elector ; Bohemia >yas taken ; and the enemy caUtfd Mana 
Theresa only the grandr duchess of Tuscany^ 

In this priessing emergency she presented herself with 
her infant son Joseph, the descendant of so many sovereigns^ 
to the diet oi the Hungarians. This appeal excited them 
to the magnanimous resolution of sacrificing their proper- 
ties and lives in her defence, and rendered her formidable 
to her enemies ; who, forgetting to estimate the effects of 
her presence of mind, and the potency of beauty and in- 
nocence under persecution, had supposed her power to be 
already annihilated. Hungary, Slavonia, Dalmatia, Cro- 
atia, Transylvania, and the utmost limits of the ChristiaB 
world, now poured forth a swarm of impetuous hordes, who 
annoy'ed the enemy by the extreme celerity of their attacks^ 
intercepted his supplies, and terrified him even by the 
sight of their horrid figures. The French auxiliary atiay 
pf the Bavarians, consisting of thirty thousand men, waa 
' soon reduced to half that number. 

Marshal Bellisle^ who was in Frankfort urging on tbe 
election, from that post directed the movements of the 
ariiiy in Bohemia : and his jealousy of the duke di Broglio 
soon became equally prgudicial to the French arms. Car- 
dinal Fleury gave authentic demonstrations of kis dislike 
to this unrighteous war; and the allies perceived that he 
intended to embrace the earliest opportunity of bringing it 
to a conclusion. 

Ttie king of Sardinia had been neglected by France and 
was too sagacious to wish that one of his two powerful 
neighbours should acquire the whole sway of the continent, 
or to believe that Europe would permit the Freqch to ob- 
tain it : and therefore, after having published 
his claims to the dukedom of Milan, he con- 
cluded a compact at Worms with Austria and Great Bri- 
tain; by which he engaged to keep an. army of fortj-fiice 
thousand men in Lombardy, at the disposal of both those 



pow4^ s for dM ol^Qt ihB tmH of fit Jamei^ mbtwilkim 
with a sabaidy <9f tm) hundred thoma^d pounds sterUiig, 
Miuria There^ trimtftrred to him thair part of the Mflanese 
dpIQiiiioii which oomprbas the district of Vigevano ; a poiv- 
tioB of the Pay^iiaii territoiy lying on tha hither tide of the 
Ticioo Qnd to the stoudiward of the Po; Bobbio, and the 
i^l^ comity of Anghieni» wUdi pammanda the Lago Mag^ 
giore and the entrance of the passes of the Sbaplon : and a 
negothitioQ was adopted rdsttye to the imperial fief of 

This l|»t proceeding alarmed Genoa: the senate of th$t 
town directed its ¥iews toword the French for assistance; 
wjupb, t^oweyer, it dared not to asl;. Venice hastened its 
in^m!teiia| eonnectioo with the coart of Turin, which bad 
b(9m internipted by the friroious claim to the possession of 
Cyprust This coBJulictiire appesLved to die queen of Spain, 
lQ.h# a fayQurable iQoment for Ae acquisition c^ aa Italian 
sovereignty for her second son Don Philip. Frederick 
Augustus elector of Saxony and king of Poland, after a 
long period of hesita^on, declared himself in favour of the 
court of Vienna, to which he was chiefiy indebted for his 
crown^ 

Qreat j^itain prepared for wxt m die cause of Maria 

All Europs^ for the tranquillity of which, in the event 
mihich h^ now happened, .Charles had provided with sO 
nmch solicitude^ was thrown into confusion by the tynn^ 
BJcai ^bemea of Frederick and the ambition of Bdlisle* 
Thus Marili Theresa, Great Britoin, Russia and Sardinia, 
were arranged on one side; and France^ Prussia, ^Bavaria,^ 
%Mdn and Sweden on the other. 

^ Caidinel Fleury in vain endeavoured to settle these dif' 
firences by medii^tion: Hottaod and the empire were both 
pirepoffsd for this purpose ; but neither of these confederated 
tfgffAi^ had suffidept authority to give weight tp their 
Pt$»fic Irishes^ The finer of the Ottoman padisha offered 

s 4 . 
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himaelf as a mediator to persuade the Ghristninft to restore 
peace : but the proposal excited only admiration. 

During these movements among the courts, Frederick 

prosecuted his victories, the first of which was obtained at 

Chotusiz or Czaslau, and was owing to the ' perfect state 

to which he had brought his cavalry ; in consequence of 

these defeats, the queen concluded the peace of 

Breslau, agreeably to his wishes. 

The elector of Bavaria had now become the emperor 
Charles the Seventh; but as he was inefficiently supported 
by his confederates, and utterly destitute of the pre- 
sence of ii&ind necessary in his situation, he soon lost 
Upper Austria and Bohemia, and was even driven out of 
Bavaria. He lived in poverty and contempt at Frankfort, 
where he had been crowned with extraordinary magni- 
ficence: he left his family encumbered with a debt of forty 
millions, and died at the «id of three years of continued 
misfortunes. . ' 

SECTION III. 

THE SECOND SILESIAN WAR. 

Frederick had indeed ajvain resorted to 

A. D. 1744* 

arms, under the idea that if he could procure 
Bohemia for Charles the Seventh, he should render'his go- 
vernment of Silesia more secure. In this contest he dis- 
played at Hohenfiiedberg the powers of his profound tactics ; 
showed in the pass of Sorr how little advantage could be 
gained over him,^even under the most adverse circum- 
stances, and compell^.the court of Saxony, by the victory 
which Dessau gi^ined at Kesse]sdorf, to sue for peace. A 
. treaty which was concluded, at Dresden, by 
Austria and Saxony on one side, and Pirusaia 
on the other, was promoted by George the Second, who 

. ^ wished to oUay this feud, in order to unite the 

AD. 1745. , , % ^ . . • 1^ T>. ^ 

whole po^^ter of Anstna agamst the llounioasi 
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rrheqtteenwas compelled, by the unfavourable aspect of 
affiursin Saxony, to conclude this treaty; which confirmed 

to the kine: of Prussia his Silesian conquer. 
A.D.1745. T, . , , 1 ■• !• T^ \ 

l^rancis, the huspand oi the queen, was after- 
wards elected emperor. 

SECTION IV. 

THE PEACE OF AIX-LA-CHAPEULE* 

Aa the weakness of Frederick Augustus had been the 
tneans of obliging Maria Theresa to make peace, so the 
court of France, which was now tired of the war, deter- 
mined to attain the same object by an attack on Holland. 
The fortune of war was as yet undecided between France 
and England : George had gained the victory of Dettingen, 
and Lewis that of Fontenoy; and the events of the mari-, 
time war were in favour of Great Britain. This state of 
affairs had frustrated the objects of the congress of Breda. 
The French at length invadfed Holland, which desired 
in vain to maintain a neutrality that would have been to 
the advantage of England. Bergeh-op-Zoom was taken : 
the terrors of the former victories of Lewis pervaded the 
ill-p]?epared republic; audits administration, enfeebled by 
divisions and tottering under its misfortunes, fell under 
the attempts of those who enforced the necessity of a com- 
mon centre of power. 

Within eight days after the French declaration of war, 
the town of Ter Veer, in Zealand, proposed to restore the 
power of the staldtholder in the person of William Henry 
Friso. This prince was the fifth descendant of John count 
of Nassau Dillenburg, brother of the first William of 
Orange, the founder of Belgic freedom : his ancestors had 
been stadtholders of the provinces of Friesland ; and his 
heroic father John William had been declared by William 
Ae Third, as grandson of his father's sister, the heir of 
the allodiid possessions of the house of Orange. ' A¥!iliam 
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the Fourth was btmfielf stadtholdar of Frieskoid aiid 
Guelders: and the influence of party spirit was sd im-r. 
bounded* that the power of the new stadthojder was not 
only declared hereditary, as it had been HHder king Wil- 
liam, but inheritable by females. 

From this moihent Great Britain endearoured to rescue 
the United Provinces, by making peace with France. 

The treaty was concluded at Aix-la-Chapelle, and con- 
firmed the stipulaitimis of Bre&u and Dresden with regard 

^ ^ to-Silesia^asweUasthoseconcludedat Worms 

A.D.1748. , ^ ^ « ,. . r«. «« . 

m&vourof Sardima. The court of Spam was 
i^peased with the duchies of Parma and Plaoentia, whidi 
Theresa transferred to the jsGuit Don Philip. The court 
of France, which had ^merly received Lorraine as the 
pripe of its forbearance from war, gained nothing by a coa* 
test of eight ye^irs in which if incurred the loss oS an ini- 
numerable multitude of men, apd a natioBal debt the 
annual interest pf which apapunted to sixty-nine miMions. 
Ipeorge thp Second had mtuQlajbBe^ the balanci^ of power 
at the expense qf thirty-coie miUions ^ pound9 sterling; 
which at this time was the amount ef the debt of Ilngland. 

Tliere§a had lost SilesiA^ Fafim$ Placentia, and a part 
of the Milanese t&rritpry ; ands as if to. show that the power 
of a state depepds not so tnudi cm the extent of dominion 
^ on the admjypjtf ration of its resources, Austria became 
more flourishing and powerfol under the govemment of diia 
good and great princes^ than it hud ever been at any fcrmer 
period since the rei^ c{ the house of Habsburg. Her 
genius inspired the hereditary monarchy with new vigefor ; 
^d fvery succee^laaig year repaid her maternal cares wi(9i a 
gre^t increase of population and j)roa|)erity> Hev araiy, in 
the suc^eieding war, broke the power of FtedeHck the 
Great; and on the second occa^iCMQ he was unable to gain 
any ^dvaipiitage over it Maria Theresa raised her 
i^ardqr, during the foi^ years of hev m^, from die \ 
dr99#pl crisi% md from dieatfll greater ^ffpnltMi of the 



seym yq^v^' war, to a d^fi^ of proiipfarity fii4 ▼%Q\» wKich' 
rendered it the greatest empiret ip Biirope. 

SECTION V. 

. ELIZABETH, EMPRESS OF RUSSIA. 

I V R^ssia the child Ivan bore the ^itle of em^ 
perpr: Ernest of Biren admin^tered the re- 
gency; while the emp^ror'a father, Antony Ulxich, c^rri^d 
the |M;aff of 'a>iQxifi^n^f'-in--chief of the forces, but was en- 
tirely governe^l by the field-iQar^hal*gencaral count of MUn- 
nich* The regent ^mofiitted thft error of c^n4Jng this 
impos'tant wA waM^io^p iPf^ : Vlk ^e cabu^t he opposed 
coqnt Bestinscheff tci the chanceUt>r Ost^oiann; he dis- 
pleased the mother of the ^p^or by his'Fide, and 11&- 
glected to en^py imy means for his owxi^ seci^ity. Miin- 
nich) who easily hmi meant to IqU Bir^ u^to Sfcurii^, 
proome^ the prinisesa-mpther to relei^se h^ from fatf 
l^ithority* MUnnich repair^ at tw9 o'clock in th^ nupm- 
ingtoher qhamb^: she coqama^ded (he piJi^ce guar<^ to 
fpUow, who i^eadily obeyed the voice of the old^ general* 
They broke ii^to the lypartments where Biren and hit wife 
were asleep la the utmost security: Biren started ^p9 and 
«|tem{^ed to resist; but be, was gagged, bound, andcoa- 
v«yed to the palace of the princes-mother. They abp 
b^^Q to carry hia wife to the same place; bwt finding her 
too heavy, threw h^ half naked into the snow. On the 
following day the rc^^ent was imprisoned at Scblus^lbHrg; 
4^ thus ended the power of a man who l^d in fi^:t go- 
verned Russia eleven years, mer^y because he was bdtpYfd 
by .Anna Ivanovna. , 

Anna, the prino^s-rmother, succeeded to the office of 
regent : Miinni^h became minister of wi^r ; Osterm^nu re<^ 
m^ed at the head of the foreign a;^ naval depar>tQi0^ts; 
i^)d Tschii^Ha^koi a^ QoJl^^iu adi^riiuistered tl^ ffififfi%,o( 
4he inA^or. Qi^ tjlie in«ftti^)il^ a^iJiou of Mi^n^ jipras 
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empire, by th^ BavMioti emperor Chttrles the S«VMth, re« 

tained the favour of the etnpreM te^en yeim. ^ CSiarles 

Peter Ulrich duke of Hobteki, ton of Anl&a the «ifiter of 

the empress, was dedarc^ sucoessor in order to give rta* 

biMty to the throne, invented with the title of 

grand duke, and married to Sophia Augmta 

princess of Anhak Zerbst, wbd took the 

'- Greek name of Catharina Alexievna. This 

transactidh was conducted by iJhie king of Prassia, flitoo^ 

the influence of Lestocq. 

The chanccflor Bestucfaefl^ irho was jealous of this fa* 

Tourite, insinaated to the empress that Lestocq had n^GfW 

attached himself to the interest of the grand duki^ attd 

might potoibly urge the latt^ to attemi^ to raise himself to 

Che throne during her life: and on this ' suspidon, in tibe 

eighth year after Lestocq had raised her to the em^it^ 

Elizabeth, at the conclusion of a very gracious audience^ 

mvt orders for his banishmeirt and the eon- 
A.D.1748. 1 ^ ^ ^,. ^ 

w»tion of his property. 

The i^aSnoe w^h Anatria wasr renewed about this titide ; 
amd Bestneheff sent fhirty thonsiand Rusidatis to the Rl&ie, _ 
in order" to compel France to consetift.to the peace of Ai3t- 
la-Cfaapelle. 

Tlie war between Russia and Sweden had been con- 
cluded fire years before, by &e treaty of Abo. The 
Swedes had lost Hdmngford, WifanaAstrand, Kymene^ 
' gbrod, and 'Nysdbt ; tlie war hfad been badly conducted on 
^ir part. Count ArvSd Horn, i^e author of the fi«^ con^ 
stftiifion of Sweden, promoted 1^ condnsion of peacis^ 'v^itli 
sU &e iiifloetice of Mb pai<ty : he toeiT ^at Russia farom^ 
an aristocracy, WhidD would r^Kler Sweden less enterpriifiiij^ 
in tiie ^rstiit ctf^extc^niil eommerefe^ and belieted AMI 
tbh^forih of govei*hm«ni wodld contiftnte toihe weBfcre €*f 
the nation. The; districts which were now abandcnlfcl^ 
stffl retfiteed tbi^ las^guage and insttttrtiottai of Sweden t the 
dii^ets c»f Xylneisie are #tiU toder tte admnusiniticm^ 
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their Lagman ; they pay to the Russians a capitatioa and 
house tax of twelve thousand roubles; but the ancient sim- 
plicity of their manners still retains its influence in their 
unvaried and solitary existence. 

In order to propitiate the court of Russia, the above- 
mdfitioned Charies Peter Ulrich nephew of the empirees, 
was chosen as the successor to the thf oiie of Sweden. 
This prince had now the choice of two crowns, and his 
evil idestiny led him to prefer that of Russia. The states 
of Sweden united their votes hi favour of his cousin Fre- 
derick, the nephew of that . duke of Hoktein in whose 
behalf Charles the Twelfth had originally undertaken his, 
wiEirs* 

SECTION VI. 

GENOA. 

Inp jhe war caused by the succession of Charles the 

Siltflh, in which Italy was involved, the Austrian genehi 

Bcrtta had taken possession of Gesioa by surprise; and 

EiftgkHid supported the Corsicans in their sirt^^es for 

fi<66dom against the Genoese. i|3ut Genoa, doubtless under 

secret influence, was suddenly testored to its former independ- 

^oe in a wonderful manner, dv the exertions of its 

dtiMiis ; and was maintained in the ^enjoyment of its lifoetty 

. ^ by Boufflers and Richelieu, with the a^ist- 

A.D. 1745, "^ ' , /^ r«. ^ . 

ance of the power (»: France. Tne Cot^- 

cttte, even after their leader Gaffori had been murdered, 

supported a Well regulated resistance, uhdl young Pasqulde 

Pfiidli, by his conr^e^ iotelligefnce and popubrify, girm 

iiew ittretigth to their pa:rty, and ofibred them in himself a 

leieul^i^ universafiy beWed. He prepared the last period 

cS^tyfcsir his counti^, before hib name became cele- 

btttted in Eitfdpe. 
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SECTION Vll. 

THE ORIGIN OF THE SEVEN YEARS' WAR. 

Disputes relating to the boundaries of Acadia and Ca- 
nada, gave occasion to a new war between England and 
France, of which, however, the real cause lay in the reli- 
ance of the former country on its own superiority. Certain 
party leaders promoted this opinion for their own purposes; 
national hatred produced an alteration in the relative dis- 
position of parties; and the opposition became clamorous 
for war. 

While the sobdr wishes of the English were satisfied with 
a moderate degree of opulence, and before the rapid accu- 
mulation of immense wealth in the hands of individuals 
hiAd produced habits of capricious and licentious profusion 
in its possessors, and discontent and selfish avarice amon^^ 
others in the place of the ancient simplicity of manners, the 
English were willing to pursue the pacific policy of Walpole. 
In the latter part of his administration, the impatience of the 
commercial part of the community had obliged him to en- 
ter into the short war with Spain : and in the year in which 
the .battle of Dettingen took place, and nearly at the mo-^ 
ment when the English declared war separately against the 
Bourbons, a succession of contests began in India, which 
lasted eighteen years. .The animosity between the two na- 
tions was exasperated by the attempt made by the French, 
to raise Charles Stuart, the pretender, to the throne of the 
Briti^i islands. The peace of Aix-la-Chapelle did not, in 
fiu^t, put an end to the war carried on in India: and the 
ancient disputes concerning the boundaries of the French 
colony of Canada, and the British settlement of Acadia 
in America, were perpetuated by the obstinacy of the Eng* 
liah, and the hopes and artifices of the court of Ver- 
tailles. 

Agreements relating to American concerns, between 
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fiaropeBn minhten^ had been concluded for the first tibie 
at the peace of Utrecht: in the Spanish war of succession, 
during which the maritime powers had displayed an unex- 
pected degree of vigour, the attention, of the cabinets had 
been first directed to the advantages of commerce and the 
colonies, as the sources of this new power: but the greater 
number of the statesmen who had grown old in the service. 
^ the courts and in the contemplation of continental in- 
terestSy^had only con&sed ideas on such subjects. In the 
eager haste for peace in which the treaty- was concluded, 
Acadia had been transferred to the English with the. 
*^ ancient boundaries" of that country, though the bounda- 
ries of Acadia bad never been determined: and the conse- 
quence was, that this affair remained a subject > of contest 
until the treaty of Aix-Ia-Chapelle ; at which time it was. 
declared that all matters relative to America should be re- 
placed on the fiK>ting on which they <* were, or ought 10 
have been,.*' previously to the war. 

The king of England, whose attienjtion was sufiiciently 
occupied with the preservation of the balance of power- in 
Europe^ took no particular interest in these matters: but 
on the other hand, the English nation, especially since the 
time of lord Bolingbroke^ the most learned and intelligent 
minister of. his age, regarded the continental afiairs of 
Europe as foreign to their interests. The merchants con-* 
firmed the public in this (pinion : the profits of the trade 
to the East Indies .were so great and rapid, thiktthe c^n- 
merce of the North, and even thaioflh^ Levant, were ne^ . 
glected. Such was^ the state of , public opinion on these 
points, when the commissaries proceeded, agreeably to tiie 
peace of Aix-]a*Chapelle, to arrange matters on a reason-^ 
able footing in Acadia. 

Rouill^, the French minister of marine^ forbad Jonquiere, 
tlie/govemor of Canada, to claim any thing which did. not 
belong to the king ; but commanded him to maintain his just 
rights. The principal question related to^e communication 

VOL. III. T 
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be^^eea Quebec^ tbe eapktd of Cmiida, am} bl^ ftoyide/ 
vUb Louisiana) wbich pasi^ through the is^mufi of Acadia* 
and behind the EdgUsh ookmies, between the Ohio and the 
inoantainH : a road which was likely to become dangeroua to 
the colonies in time of war. Thenegociations were alowiy 
conducted ; and the En^sh soon found occasion to oom- 
jdain of atime petty aggressions on the part of the French^ 
atid protested thlit they preferred; a state of open war. An 
' order was uneitpectedly sent to general Brack 

' *} ' dock, to. take possession with the force un^ 
his commandi and with the a^istanee of the coloniea^ 
of the districts in di|8piile; fiA thus the object which 
the gc^remor of Canada appeared to be.accomplisbing..on 
the part of the French* by a succession of petty enter- 
pdsesy would be at onceveffected in favour, of the £ngUdi« 
As this liesohitiod, however, was not communici^ted to the 
CDilkrt.of France* theimpartial states of Europe re^rd^lit 
as contrary to the law of nations* This occurrence, effected 
a total alteration in the political system* 
' Engkmd wished to carry oa the war by sea only» in 
order: to avoid the difficulties in which she had beeii in- 
volved before the peace of Al3!;rlarChiipeUe*. in cwseqpience 
of the danger to which HoUandv.was c£S|K)sed« It wsais 
diought advisable^ in. order u> av(»d a,.ws!^ b5;: land* that 
Maria Theresa, shpiild keep i^ arnay in Flanders that mi§^ 
giv^^pecjEvsion to hoBtilitiessobat^ on the otber hand* it-was 
difllc^UitQ plpyldQ pth^ir nmf^ for idve.pfotectioncf Hanot- 
yer, wh^re the kjng of Fran^. had it in hia'j)ower to^conir 
pel the^ Ci»e^ tp. ^mp% ar.Jand am^^ The court of 
Si^James'sy tbei^efoTje* adopted t^epten of {^wg^the.elecr 
torat^^ under, the prptection^ o€:P|:ussia.; because Bredem^ 
was in. amicable relations with Francf^iand-Jniti^ of oeiidir 
sity,: would besuffiqifiqtly, n?W U>ikp\sfim^ Qfi«(9lQn, and 
waf pos^es&iedof a competent Jforc^ : h^.¥^a$ taJbfiiaMist^ib 
tha^case* by the duke of Biipnswick hdi bp^otherrimji^r^. by 
the kntdgrava Wiliiain the Migioih whp wai i^^grtolt atat^T 
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man and whose troops wsie of the btst description ; and 
lijr Elizabeth Petroyna, ompr^M' of Russia. 

Upon this plan, France would be compeUed to carrjr on 
the. war bjr sea ; on which element the power of England 
was superior. ' The oOurt of VersaiUes was extremely 
offended with Frederi<;k for lending himself to the plans of 
Biitaiu. The court of Vienna perceived thb dissatisfaotls^ 
and hoped by means of it td» cconpd the king of PruMii to 
restove .Silesia: for the imperial court not only had not 
forgotten that loss^ but imagiued it percdved indications 
that Frederick designed to obtain the Lausiti and QtotdOf 
in Older, tdf cotkBm his power, and' to indenoify the elector, 
wbo; Wits also king of Poland, l^ the conquest of Bohemia. 
l%e wida of the • cotirt of Dresden, to confinn ia royal 
cvowB dnthehead of its chiefs was- well kaiown; and Ae 

. latter appearedtoa feeble to oppose the earnest desire ofth^ 
king of Prussia. The suceess of diis undertakit^ would 
have deprived; Atfstria of its-seait in the- eleetbral /college^ 
and :httve: rendered Frederidc die actual master nS the emf 
pm. blinder these ciccumstaoiCfiB, it seecUed to be a most 
desirable jibgect to kk'mg tlie di£fere]lce.betwee<i Pruisittuiid 
iVanee to^iaoi open vupture^/iby wUwbimeans^ Rritotte^'wduid 
alfloofaSain the advantage. of in^viag Engiandun^artwar by 

■ land. '-•.•• ....J •<• . ' ■ 

Laduecd by diesa^motiets^ 280v}yeit» after 

' tfaejeidouiiy bi^^^se^A'the ^ubsbiirgs and tM 
Gapets hfod (H>mmedeedy Ff«»te and ^usi»i« lind siside^l^^^ 

^U ubes^peetM^ occurretloei idfimed> tke giitea«0t( pii^t of 
i4irope. Ih the empire, d»0 knpetis^sts aatd the putiiibns 
of France were united ; and the majority adverse to Fre- 
derick. The interests of the Swedish royalists, or the court 
party of the successors of Gustavus Adolphus, coincided 
with those of the Austrians; and the influem^ of France 
waa so great in the imperial council, that it proclaimed war 
agaipst the king of Prussia without even consulting the diet. 

T 2 
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.:Tbe empress of Russia) Who was to haire assisted Frederick 
in the protection, of Hanoyer> beeame^ both as tbe ally ef 
Austria and bjBcause he ha^ personally offended her^ his 
bitterest ekiemy. The elector of Siaxony was induced, under 
these favourable circurastances, to declare himself ako 
against Prussia ; he had fourteen thousand excellent troops ; 
but it wius susp^ed that their officers had been frequently 
appointed less from regard tp their qimlifications, than 
through the influence of women and favourites, whose in- 
ilerest they had secured by presents^ or commanded by 
tneans of debts incurred at play, or by other fieuicinalions. 
The finances were in the most wretched cmidition: the 
jkiog of Poland hardfy knew how much they were exhausted 
by huntii^ parties, by the expenses of his table^ his horses, 
operasi and dancers; and above all, through his inattention 
•to the prpceediags of his ministers and favourites. 
\- The south of Europe maintained its neutrality. During 
the long ilhEuess of Ferdinand king of Spain, his wife, a 
princess of Portugal, possessed the chief influence : and she 
' was &vottrable to. the Englisb, who wished, to avoid a war 
by land. The. court of Portugal, was in the same interest; 
and Don Carlos, king of Naples and presumptive heir to 
the^crown of Spain, was as little inclined to commit hit 
prospects to the uncertain fortune of war. 

The king of Sardinia was .under the necessity of keeping 
peace; for as long, as his neighbours were united among 
thansdves, and neither of them was obliged to enter into 
venal alliances against, the rest, his power was insuffici^t to 
Effect any object of iii^portance. Almost all the other 
powers were united against Prussia and Great Britun. ; 
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SECTION VIII. 

THE SEVEN YEARS' WAR. 

The war began on the part df Frederick, 

with the victories of* Lowositz and Prague ; 

nnd he compensated the calamity of KoUin, at l^ossbach 

and Lissa. , TJie arras of the English were at first so un- 

. fortunate, that many were apprehensive for 

' ' * thesafety of their country; but they afterwards 
obtained a wonderful series of victories and conquests. 
Frederick was often obliged to remain for a while inactive ; 
an4 even his achievements augmented only his reputation : 
his veteran warriors gained his victories by the sacrifice of 
their blood. Meanwhile the English were excited by every 
consideration, to employ in the defence of their country and 
che pursuit of revenge, those inexhaustible resources which 
their national strength and talents afibrded them. 

"^ Admiral Boscawen captured many French 

vessels; but this served only to irritate the 
enemy. General Braddock, who was better acquainted 
with the tactics than the genius of Frederick, and who was 
neither sufficiently acqumnted with his enemy nor with the 
nature of the country in which he was to carry on his 
operations, was defeated and killed: and the English lost 
the alliance of the brave Iroquois, together with Fort Os* 
wego. In Europe, Byng lost the island- of Minorca about 
the same time : and in the East Indies, a tyrannical prince 
of Hindostan insulted the nation, and inclosed some of its 
most distinguished citizens in the Black Hole at Calcutta! 

_ In the following year, two thousand Eng* 

lishmen were made prisoners in Fort William- 
Henry, and many of them were scalped. The unfortunate 
result of an attempt upon Louisburg and of '^mother against 
Sttf Malo; and a &ctious spirit among the army, the parlia* 
ment, the cabinet and the people, produced a state of 

T 8 
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general dejection. While the fleet was carrying on the 
war with ill success on the waters of the new wcHrld, the 
troops of France were assembled in great force on their own 
coasts, as if they meditated an mviasion of England itself. 
In Germany, marshal' d'£tr4es defeated the duke of Cum- 
berlaiu], the son of the king: this prince had adopted erro- 
neous measures, and was obliged by marshal Richeliea to 
submit to the convention of Closter Seven; by which his 
army was reduced to a state of inactivity, and Hanover 
was in reality abandoned to the French. 

In the mean while, the great Frederick, after having disr 
armed the Saxons at Pima, defeated Browne near LowosiCe 
and beaten an advantageously posted enemy at Prague^ 
now saw the Austrians before him on the heights of Planiaa 
and Kollin; learned that the Russian troops were conquelv 
ing Prussia^ and that the army of France, now no longer 
engaged with the English, was approaching against hinit 
}n conjunction with the imperial forces, through Thuringiii* 
At this conjuncture, he sacrificed the flower of his troops. 
Pomerania was taken by the Swedes ; the whole power of 
Austria poured itself down upon Silesia ; Berlin was laid 
under contribution ; and the prince of Brunswick Bevem 
delivered up Breslau. In this extreme emergency? Frederick 
scarcely expected to acquire any further fame, except that 
of not surviving the fall of his greatness; and of meeting 
his death, like Mithridates, on the ruins of his former 
victories. In England, disgrace, terror, and confimcn, 
produced universal despoqdency. 

In this crisis, it was manifested that the destiny of states 
depends less upon the extent of their power, thui upon the 
qualifications of a few great itldividuals, who possess the 
talent of employing and increasing their resources, and of 
animating the national energies. For although neitlMr 
Prussia nor England gained a friend or lost an enemy | aii^ 
though neither the French nor the Austrians had met with 
any enfeebling disaster; yet by the achieyementsof Frer 

lO 



ii&nak^ of kn bfolber prince Henrys cf J«r£nud <^ 
Bfonswick, of WiUiain Pitt) and general Wolfe^ both th# 
Ptugsian king and the Engli9h nation were, in a surprisii;igly 
diDrt period^, raised from the depths of calamity to a degree 
of greatness and splendour, superi<Nr to any that had been 
displayed by England, or Prussia in any farmer <|ge. 

William Pitt combined all the methods oi warfare: h# 
fomod the German war already commenced, and thereat 
proaecuted it ; and at the same time cai^ried on his opera* 
Xions, in America, on the coasts of that continent, and itak 
tbe East Indies. Calcutta was. stormed and captured with 
Qqual rapidity ; and Chander-<nagor, defended by 180 pieces 
of arldllery and 1200 men, held out not more than three 
hoiiiSi. All Bengal, Bafaar, and the coast of Orixa, weve 
ooeupied by the English. These acquisitions were made by 
admiral Watson and by lord Clive the victor of Plassey, |i 
man of a cool, eomprehensiye^ and daring spirit, and wb^ 
tmmpfaed oy&t the immense resources of the enemy and 
tbb diflSculties of the climate, with less difficulty than others 
Iia:ve experienced in making a journey in that country. 
Gumming and Marsh, in the mean time, led their com- 
papiohs in arms io the conquest of the coast of Senegal; 
and commodore Keppel took possession of that pf Goree. 
In America, admiral Boscawen burned the enemy's ships 
in the harbour of Louisbuig^ and compelled the town to 
surrender : Ff ontenac soon fell into the hands of Bradstreet, 
and fifteen of the savage tribes, through the mediation of 
Tidynscung, sent the belt of peace to the English, tc^ether 
witk two hundred deputies with their women and children, 
'lleonderago^ however, still held out for the Preneh; 
Fdrbei fimight unsuccess&My at Fort du Quesne, and tb^ 
lam^ted Howe fell at GrowA Poiikt. Pitt now resolved te 
nfikean univoi'ial attack on the power of the French in 
America, both by land and water. Amherst took Ticon- 
4iiiligb: the espture of Grown Point soon opened the I$ke 
ef Chebiplam ; and Smmders ascended tbe river St. Lau- 
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t^tice BxA appeated before Qoebeic. In the b^her district^ 
irhere this river, already increased to a great size by tlii^ 
^ters of lake Michigan, Huron and Erie, precipitates 
itself in thunder over the rocks from an elevation of 140 
feet. Sir W. Johnson captured Fort Niagara and threi^ 
etied Montreal. The French, thus attacked on every side, 
were unable to withstand the power and enthusiasm of the 
eQCRiy* Quebec witnessed the fall of James Wolfe ; a young 
iMsro, whose name is worthy to be placed in the same rank 
with those of the Grecian annals; a man of extraordinary 
acuteness and energy of mind, whose soul was equally 
superior to pride and suspicion, and who, in his virtues^ 
perhaps in his magnanimity, but especially in the circum- 
stances of his death, closely resembled Epaminondas* 
Saunders was returning with the lifeless body, when, on 
approaching his native country, he received intelligence, 
that the fleets of France and England were preparing for a 
decisive engagement in the bay of Quiberon. He arrived,, 
however, only in time to witness the decisive victory ob- 
tained by Sir Edward Hawke over admiral Conflans* The 
inquest of Quebec, the defence of that city by Murray, 
the occupation of Montreal, of the islands of Guadaloupe^ 
' Tobago, Mattinique, and Dominica; and the East Indiau, 
conquests of Guzurat, Arcott, Caracal, and Pondicherry^ 
were the consequences and fruits of these great actions*. 
Spain, as we shall afterward find, at length took up anna 
oh the part of France; upon which Albemarle and Poc^d^: 
by conquering the Havannah, and Draper by taking ppBr' 
session of Manilla, crowjied the achievements of the war. 
The prize of military science^ of courage, of perseverance 
and of eloqu^ice, was never more gloriously contested,, 
eveu amongst the Greeks and Romans; nor did fortune 
ever display so many miracles as during the seven yeara' , 
war. 

Frederick was engaged with the armies of Austria^ wbicb^ 
were generally well commanded; with the French, vh|3^ 
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Were mssten in the science of war and irresistible in tbeir 
attack; with the immovable perseverance of the Russians; 
and with the troops of the empire and of Sweden, which' 
continually increased the numbers of his enemies, and occa* 
aioaally threw him into perplexity by dividing his force ; 
he had lost the battle of Planian, and had been deprived of 
Dessau, Schwerin, Winterield, and of the flower of the 
warriors who had grown up with him ; equally prepared 
for yictoiy or death, he hastened back from Planian to^ 
Saxony; saw and defeated Soubise and Hildburghausen 
at Rossbach ;' dispersed their armies, flew to Silesia, and 
in four weeks after the battle of Rossbach, obtained the far 
more important victory of Lissa. , Seven hundred thousand 
men had been opposed in this campaign to 260,000, with- 
out being able to conquer them; and at its conclusion, the 
king was able to send troops to the assistance of the army 
of the allies in Westphalia. 

. The old landgrave WUliam of Hesse Cassel, had in- 
structed some officers, worthy of himself, to take advantage 
of certain infringements of the treaty of Gloster Seven, to 
which the arrogant conquerors easily gave occasion, and 
to declare that convention at an end. This secret com- 
mission was executed with admirable spirit by general Wut- 
genau. The troops of Brunswick were obliged to follow 
bis example, and Frederick sent reinforcements, together 
with Ferdinand of Brunswick, the brother of the duke. 
The latter gained over his brother, the hereditary prince 
ef Brunswick, whose acuteness, presence of mind and 
popularity, were rewarded with so much success, parti- 
cularly in petty wars, that he was esteemed, even in the 
bloom of his youth, as one of the great commanders of 
Germany. Ferdinand, a general endowed with great ta- 
lents, true heroism, and estalted virtues, suddenly appeared 
oh the Lower Rbine^ at the head of a new army of the 
allies, inspired by him with the thirst of revenge. 
. Th^ Russians iinder Apraxis defeated general Lehw^d 
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at Grossji^radorff) and took posseg^bn of tbe kingdom tS 
Pnt«8ia. Count Bestucheff had advbed tbe toijiress to vast* 
detuike this w^t ; but as that prihcesil feU illiit the monient 
of the conquest of Prussiai the minister^ who dreaded the 
dispositions of h^r successor, interrupted the progress «f 
Apraxis, in ordier to obtain the advantage of his friend*^ 
ship and preience in Petersburg, This prboeeditsg urais rei- 
presented in tbe most disadvantageous light to the empress^ 
who displaced the tnUster 'and banish^ him into a desert, 
beyond Mflioow. 

The kingdom oi Prutma remainkl in the himds of. the 
Rassians, and tbe Austrian "genlsral Hftddidc had laid Ber-^ 
lia under coiitrlbtition; but in the following year the king 
appeared in Moravia, and carried terror into tbe midst of 
the archduchy. In a similar manner the fortniie of war had 
und^gonesuob a cbangCf that France was compelled^ only 
a year after the period when she intended to make a descent 
in Engljuidf to seek the mediation Of the conrt of I>enmark. 
' Tbe French took tbe utmost pains to introduce the tacttca 
of tbe Prussiaiffi into their army: ,but it is itnpossible for a 
people of a totally di£^ent character, in a very short tim^ 
to adopt that which requires the study of many years; to 
acquire dexterity without long practice, or to comprehend 
the secret of tbe simplest and most essential particuhcrt 
witl^out much reflection: tbe forms were imitated; but the 
errors of disorder, impatience, contempt of the enetey^ 
presumption, and ab<^e all the unfortunate choice of 
commanders^ which was chiefly determined by court ibh 
trigue, retained their destructive influence* On tbe other 
hand, the Austrian army was in an excellent condition with 
respect to the talents of its ofiicers and the judicious em^ 
ploj^nent of them ; a point to which princO Licfatenstein 
had devoted himself with patriotic industry, and at iSke ex-* . 
pence of cwsiderable s4criflces# Laudoii had already ef»- 
tered upon the glorious toreer hi which he obtained dbes 
f^speet Of Frederidc beyond ail others : he displayed the 



cHibogoiabed tftlents in ihe compreIieiif!Teix»B-of his 
fittjptBf and iii>the "boldness wiih which they irere exeeuted : 
]be, put the king in the utmost danger of being taken prisoiier 
al Hocfakirch; Fomjaet fell into his hands at Landsbut^ 
and he .relieved Ofmuts t>y the 6ap>ture of the enemy's con*^ 
wys. III. proportioti to the dandtton .of the war, LandoU 
ai^uired increaong confidence,. And the king feund it mece 
aiid more difficnlt to obtain any advantage over the At»^ 
IvlmB; who, even after the battle of Torgau, which wilA 
probably the ^ost faitrdly gained of all his vietorte^ sloll 
fqapeared^.ttnconquered. Pomefahia, the Marks and Si"* 
leuavtrere anmially inundated by swarms of Russians: their 
battalions stood immovable, tli^ march was aceompanvBKi 
by devastation, and preened by the terrors of barbarity. 
They burned Ou&lrio ; the victory of Zorndorf^ which the 
king owed to Seidlitz, was difficult and bloody | aiid he wai 
at die lowest point of depression wh^, after the disaster 
of Kollin, be lost the great battle- of Cuiinersdorf agttki^ 
the Russians, and his resida^ce fell into their hands. WhAt 
would have been the consequence if these c6ramanders l^Ad 
hem asmvincible by every odier metal as by iron ? 

It was particularly fortuniite tbr Frederidc, that while hd 
was hastening from one hostile army to^ oppose another, He 
eould be secure that bis Inrother prince Hefnry would oK^it 
nt means to retard the progress of the former i thsA hd 
net«r despised a conquered enemy, and that he neVei^ fisiJigdf 
in the day of battle, to diq>lay proofs of his heroism to thoae 
to whom be was before unknowd. 

' The last campaigns were carried on with less spirit: bdCH 
sides were exhausted by their previous effiitts, aiid th^ i^ai^ly 
which was desirous of peace endeavoured to aTelrt such oc- 
currences as might revive the hop^s of the enemy. 

line power of Fraiice was diminished, not to tnuc^ Ky 

.^ _ ^ the effects of the war, as of the idcomprd&^fr- 

* rible errors of the administration of £ewis tk« 

Kftemitb. A fonily complect w^s concluded #ith Sfiain; 
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and it was thought proper, in order to bUaia peaces :^at 
she should attack Pbrtugal) for the purpose- afiefl^tingaf 
diverdon of the forces of England, its ally, or of compeUin^ 
the latter to put an end to die war. A war with Spain wa» 
by no means disagreeable to Pitt the English minister of 
state, as the m^ans of animating the nation, whieh was op* 
pressed with the expences of the war, bjr the capture of a 
rich booty. He was inclined to conclude a treaty with 
France^ on condition that die court of Versailles should 
not interfere in the relations of London and Madrid : but 
as France was prevented by the family compact from con* 
seating to thb proposal, and as England was equally in*, 
capable of abandoning the king of Prussia, the work of 
pacification was delayed. 

After the £unily compact was concluded, Don Josepl^ 
king of Portugal, was summoned to make common cause 
with the allies for the restoration of the freedom of the seas : 
it was proposed that h^ diould open his ports, exclusively 
to those powers; in return for which piece of complaisance^ 
they were to take him under their protection* Oeyras, 
marquis of Pombal, his prime minister, was aware of die 
evils which oppressed Portugal, and is said to have been in- 
dined to deliver bh country from die ascendancy of the 
English, as well as from that of the Jesuits. It is, how- 
ever, doubtful whether his anxiety was chiefly directed to 
the advantage of himself or of his country : he persecuted 
the nobles who might have contended with him for the pos- 
session of the first office in the state; and though his ad* 
ministradon lasted twenty-five years, he does not appear to 
have materially increased the internal power of the country. 
However this may be^ he was under the necessity of re- 
fusing to agree to the propositions of the house of Bourbon : . 
for it would have been madness to expose Portugal and the 
Brasik to the hostility of the English, who were at this 
period victorious in every quarter of the globe. 

This refusal produced a declaration of war On the part of 



ihei S^iards agatiist thie court of LkboA ; iitid^ H it diffi- 
cult to say on which side the wtfr was worse coadocted^ 
Since the time when every respectable ckizen, provided he 
was a familiar of the inquisition or had obtained the de- 
gree of a batchelor, was allowed to enjoy the good fortune 
and the honour of exemption from the service^ the military 
profession had sunk into extreme decay : the troops weie 
compelled to assemble by force; a perbd of four yeara 
slavery in Africa was proclaimed as the punishment of those 
who should absent themselves; and three years of service^ 
without pay, as the penalty of such magistrates as shouki 
«iopurage desertion; while exemption from the service waa 
the reward of an information. The more unpopular these 
procee^ngs were, the more inclined were the ecclesiastict 
and magistrates to favour the transgression of the orders : 
the youth fled into the mountainous and desert parts of th^ 
country, and the people of Catalonia threatened an insur- 
rection; though that province contributed the most nu- 
merous and efiective soldiers, as soon as these odious 
regulations were withdrawn. The army was at length 
assembled with great difficulty, and marched toward, the 
frontiers: but it was deficient in provisions, tents, and all 
the necessary preparations. The commanders were igno- 
rant of the enemy's country, and attacked it on the 
strongest point The army <^ the king of Portugal eon^ 
mated of sixteen thousand in&iitiy and four thousand ca- 
valry : but these troops had already served fourieoi months 
without pay; the government owed four hundred thousand 
crusadoes to the contractors who had supplied the bread 
for the service of the preceding year; the discipline wa^ 
such as might be expected in an army destitute both of pay 
and bread; and notwithstanding all these disadvantages, it 
appeared less hopeless to lead this army against, that of the 
Spaniards, which was thrice as numerous, than to sulyeet 
Goa and Brasil to the danger to which they miist be ex*- 
posed if a rupture should tak^ place with England; 



Portugal was defended by tto notoral advtoM^cn^ and 
not by U» militAry force. Hie progreM of the %>attiahb 
WM retarded by the muerable ccmdition of the. road^ by 
tb^ wdent antipathy between the two nation^ and t^tbe 
9flikc;t of all provisioa fer their suatenance. Thegr were 
l^^jd'es. 6o entirely unacquainted with the movements of the 
eMsay>.tbat the English general Burgojoie presenred the 
plains of Alent^o \xy a fiv« days' march, of which thfgi 
Wim. Utterly igo^anty in their position near VielcciE^ d' Air 
canlara; and they w^re surprised in their:undefertded caaip 
at .Villa Velha,. and ^entirely dtspevsed. The.gr^ater past of 
tk^fgtjfti^^ tej^rns. ne^rthelets Mi under the soperioBily)^ 
^ir ifor<;e; aod Lisbon iKself was'sppvehensm of tbenK 
milMsoS a 99cmi cAmpaigti^ The situation, to ;ii^h- Poi^ 
mgA was. tbiQ3/fedi)P«^ iornMhed England with a^ asotUM 
fiHr the coneUsiiMi of pe^i?': Piit had>bei»defi belgn vemoiwd 
firimthG ifUglisb nlini«itry ^^p before the QommenceBEUSot 
of. ;thjs^ Spanish war, siiice. which oocuisrence- the opposition 
bad^.b^eQ^yifirein^ly. forinJ4abl^ to the couxt; tlienatiGcial 
dl^^t |iow annQUi^i^ to. ];a^9,O0QfQ<^< pounds sterling; and 
lai^jb tbe,nttiQn.inani$e^ted gv«M. direst iMi tbe c^nlinatT 
liy^ ,Qf th<ft cpntindttted warr .Fxms» and En^^Umd'them* 
Cm: ^n9P»tQd tp. asiNmtcalky with, ff 
^ court of Vi^naiUes [MTOuiised. to cestore Gudders and 
V:ai§eim We^tphaliai tp the king .of . Prussia. . 

VtjiifimK e^^peri/snced the most eattrsordinai^ re«ei»< of 
&tttA^ JSIiaal^th/ F^ti^ojrna^ im^prem. ^f Bibssia, dMt 
WfkJSfii^r tim. Xbird*. who luid long, admired ;ik0ibmm» 
V»gk a$Ml wJia<hAd i^%tv fitagotten: that, tbcl iaSoxAsm*^ 
^^^'m^h^ ^pcmUf epoM9JHi^ iP tb€bl9WidatiHiniof 
]|jyytI|0{^^;W4igR$llM asC43QdBd^the4hri}M 

1^a^^he.«Mhl«:P^%^jWitb. him, and.xei&vedi aU tba^Gboit 
<iH9s|»j f^ Ui^^.JSjWmt^ J?lP9i;.t]|abtime>:tjul iastgwrni^ 
q^ <cii9bl^;:to. «m§^¥^t&r hii(r wfaoda ibtise SLffmOi:^ 
Ap .ftaa ft |i ib.>bt|ife,lfa<i:^l|pparted; ^yiPoter,. whd!ialnchKkd<aia 
alliance w«tfeibm»WJ^AjQQMrpfta^ 
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The. iiuictive war with Sweden was at an end^ aa soon 
9$ this. alterati<m dlowed the republicail party in that ooun* 
try to wtum to a pacific syston : the interest of the kiag^ 
who was the brother-ia«law of Frederidc, could not pgssibly 
be promoted by a diminutioa in the number o( the nortfa-^ 
empower* 

Peter the Third, after a shojt reign, fell a victim to his 
own impmdeDce; and Catharine the Second, although she 
conjEirmed the peace, recalled the auxiliary Riissians from 
die JPcussian aanhy. 

Maria Hi^esB, who had only succeeded in preserving 
h^j: states, again^. the Prussian bero, by displaying a.won« 
derful d^proeof fortitude^ saw him now. restored to thepos* 
s^iuon <^ all his' own dossinions^ on a fiimdly fitting 
MOth iRuflsia; firee. fcdm all apprehensions, of hosttli^fiom 
olhev qnafiters; ind^ygable in his ^eavbura t» esccite 
&esh.eneaiies; against, her; and oapaUe, by- one of diose 
fim»iUK^hk occurretices which had. often, b^en* produced, by- 
his ^aittSi! and oftea By his good forlpne, ofthrpiwing hep 
agaiia.iiitpidiffiiQisiltaes* . 

Frederiukv howeiver, stood also gv^tttly in ntoed.ofpMMset 
bisiaiony' rdqnired io be brgpuMsed aAew, and his utteriy 
exhausted kbgdom to be restdred.to ^Mt iatate of prosperity, 
wliiclik is idene ib^ principal support of powei^. 
' Peace^ ^lioh was now the uni^e#sal object of d^i^ to 
aU partjea, #aa oondiided at yeniiiiie% on^ tfate l^tl^ P^ 
bi|pary^/1.7^> betsireenCliisatBritaini Fraie^ andl^ain'; 
and. %0 daya latac !at Hfabertabufg. itt Stttfny, beC^ee^ 
Austria aiid'.Pmssia^ Tfaie content, wldcfa wadr. mor^de^ 
stmbtite to many of tfaeXSfimian ^istates t&an any thist had 
tidoe&plaeevinpe the tUhrtyt years^.^i^rwliricbbaSd reqnired 
sueb e9Etimi|irdinary ssacidfiees -di^'popillaiioB-aBd' of human 
happiness^ and had ovetWhelmed many Qountriesw^^ debts 
and taafi9;> this war* tetfmely to he paMteled-in hi^ 
loiry, in: #Uqh; the half of Eiirppo bad* been : in arms 
againk^'^Frederick and' England, was .concluded alitnost 
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W4tbmt aiiy alteration in the tarritorial arraHgemoits. of 
Oeriaff&y r though with the acquisition, on the part of the^ 
fkigUshy of scHue provinces, which, however, in a short 
tini^ gave occasion to events, that finally contributed to the 
lQ8S:of more ancient, extensive, and valuable^ poasessions. 

The king of Prussia su£Pered the least: the x^inion of 
|he indestructibility of his power, and .the i^verfince with 
wbic^ the splendor of his &me inspired all Prnssia, were 
the advantages which he attained: he renewed and aug- 
mented his army, and in the space of Xwenty years gave 
his people more than 40,000,000 for the encouragemeni of 
agriculture and commerce. ■ The war had cost him seven 
years of his active life, and this was an essiential loss. 

England gained Canada, Cape Breton, the Bay of St^ 
Lawrence, a part of Louisiana, the islands of Grenada, the 
Grenadines, Tobago, Dominica, and St* Vincent, Florida, 
the bay of Pensacola, the French settlements on the Se^ 
^egal, and the greater part of their East Indian posses*^ 
sions. By these acquisitions, the North Americans were 
relieved from the vicinity of a powerful neighbour, against 
whom they had hitherto stood in need of the protection of 
Great Britain; and the wealth of the East Indies endan- 
gered the national morals,, which are the only secure foun- 
dation of liberty: in addition to these circumstances, the 
attgmentaUon of territory gave .occasion, to so great an inr 
creasy both, of the military and diplomatic bodies, that 
the court acquired the disposal of such a multitude of 
places, as to endanger the independence of a large, and 
continually increasing proportion of the members of par» 
lian^ent Great Britain would have done better if she had 
refiised all territorial acquisitions, out of her own islands, 
and had contented herself with carryii^ on an unsuspected 
commerce with all parts of the earth* If she had confined 
herself to the preservation of her independence, ; against jitt 
superiority, by means of her fleet, without pretending to^ 
'f rule the waves," all nations would have been friendly ti> 
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the BrHons; and the consciousness of their jastice, free- 
dom, and power, would have raised their nation above all 
cause of apprehension. - • ' 

SECTION IX. 

THE COURT OF r6mE, AND THE JESUITS. 

In the latter years of the long pgntificate of Lambertini, 
or Benedict the Fourteenth, the destruction of the order 
of Jesuits, that grand pillar of the Roman catholic hier* 
archy, began to take place in Portugal. 

Benedict the Fourteenth was one of the most universally 
beloved of all the popes : he had obtained the respect of 
the world by his extraordinary acquirements, his moderation^ 
prudence, and mildness. During his pontificate, many 
abuses, such as the privileges of the asylum, were either 
abolished, or at least circumscribed and undermined by 
reasonable stipulations, or with the pope's connivance. 
During this period also, complaints were preferred fronv 
many places of the secret aggregation of the Tertiaries, espe- 
cially to the Romish congregation of the order of Jesuits; 
and even at that time many scandalous principles were dis-> 
covered in their confessional precepts and in many of their 
books of morality, by which that society had thought pro- 
per to tranquillize the terrified consciences of sinners, m 
the practice of vicious 'pleasures : the holy father either 
« dared not or did not choose to forbid the former ; and dis- 
allowed the latter with that indifference which is usual to 
men of the world. It was besides, a principle with Bene- 
dict the Fourteenth to avoid all contests, because he knew 
that the spirit of the age afibrded no prospect of a sue- 
cessM result to the pontificate from such discussions. 

Rezzonico, who became pope Clement the Thirteenth, 
was a pious Qian, devoid of fear, and equally ignorant of 
moderation and of the spirit of the age. Under his pon- 
tificate, the difference which already existed between 

VOL. lU. V 
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Pombal the Portuguese minister of state and tbe' jeiiuit% ' 
came to an open rupture. 

The accusations- brought against the order wer^ that ft 
had endeavoured to establish an independent empire in 
America,, and had aOtuiilly undetldiiied the authority of the 
European sovereigns in Mexico^ PerUf and Brazil; that 
no fear for consequences was capable of limiting the extent; 
'of its plan, because the society was perpetually ren^ed^ 
and had never been known t6 abandon ^i^y design wliich ii 
had once adopted ; and that thef general of tlie bi'dei' hadde^ 
fended moral irr^ularities on his own respotisibility.* The 
governor of Maranhon, who Was a creature of Pombalf 
gave information to the king of such plani;. From that 
-time every thing mischievous was attributed to the Jesuits. 
Pombal had introduced a monopoly of portwine for his 
own benefit^ which irritated the proprietors of the vine- 
yards of that district to such a degree, that they laid waste 
his own estates; and this outrage was imputed to the order* 
The earthquake of 17^5, by w'hich three-fourths of Lisbon 
was destroyed, gave occasion, as it usually happens tinder 

' such circumstances, to admomtory discourses, in which the 
sins of mortals are represented as causes of the displeasure 
of the Divinity ; these declamfatibns were resented as at- 
tacks on the sacired pejrson of the king, because Don Joseph 
had exposed himself to such reproaches^ Tlie order 'was 
accused at Rome; and the pope proclaimed a visitation, 
during which no Jesuit was permitted to preach or to exei^- 

' cise the office of a confessor. 

Tliis was soon followed by the conspiracy of Don Joseph 
Mascarenhas y Lancaster, marquis de Torresnovais^' y 
Guveai count of Santa Crua,: duke of Av«ro, and presi- 
dent -of the royaj tribunaL The pwer of this noWematt 
under the reign of Joseph, was inferior to what it had 
been in the time, of his fa:ther : his family had suffered by 
the reduction of the crown estates; and the marriage bfbis- 
only son with the wealthy heiress of Cadoval had been 
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^teev^iited \ Pombal is «aid to have ^hed to ^n the latter 
ibrlUii^'wife of one of his Own sons^ and be wad always un^ 
&vodrable to marriage connections betwe«i great familiei^ 
Avfeinpvhesided on- bis own estates^ at a distance fronh thd 
oonfit: \\k6 mainiaiiied . a finendlj interoonrse wit^i the 
nMi^ionfaBs.<^:T«nrQr&, wbo^ &iiiily traced their desoeiKt 
torlkeJcihgscif Leon^ and was said to have been. of the trM 
toyal blood ; and held possession of Tavora ^ by the grace 
of God«^ Ifer husband, desdended from anothlsr braibh of 
the eaine' fimiily, had been Tioeroy at 0oa, wasnowags&» 
nsEsal of the cavalry, and was desirous of obtaining th^ 
duoal dignity. Ttie marcbionesi^ aa intelligebt and beaiN 
tifat. woman, who conducted theafiknrs of thefiunily and 
aainliatBd society by \k&c talents, was said to have taken 
anroath, with' her husband and Aveiro, ahd with both' the 
sons, and Ataide d'Atunha, the son^h Jaw of the Mirebi^ 
oiies%^to'ass|Msinate king Joseph; who, according to report, 
had atoemipted to > disgrace her family bya lieentl(ms in** 
Iriguei 
. _ In the niiiht of the 3d' of September, as the 

A.D.1759. V, . . ^ , , 

king was retnming St0m a lore sidventof^ two 
shots were fired iiito hi6 cartiage. This ^c^^rrence was 
succeeded by thid most prpfinttid silence, and the king be^ 
eatne Jtiaec^ible; when tf^e dake of ' AveiVb^ the whole 
finnily of Tavora, and dgfat Jesuits were sudd^ly arrested : 
sometimes they were accused of a design^ to kill .only the 
hiligf sometimes • to extirpate the whole of the reigning 
fitmily. 'Miey were condemned by^an- extraordinary com- 
misskm, which was not bound t6 observe the cM^inary fi>rms 
of justice^ or to give' pubUidty/to didr proceedit^s the 
duke was degraded; his arms aiid legs were crushed, ^ca^ 
fab body bikrtied upon the wheels his estates confiscated^ 
Ins pisdaCiBs^destroyed, aud his arms cancelled: the mar^ 
chfoness was beheaded and the name of Tavora suppressed I 
her soils, her son4n4aw, and threis confidential servants^ 
^^Ciistr^jgled; a;ncl Ferreria, who was coHvitt^ of himAg 

' !J 2 
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fired thesbots^ was bunied with the seafibld. This honUh 
tragedy is still enveloped' in mystery: the sentence is fiiU «f 
gnitiiitoos suppositions; of lieAvy. accusations destitute, of 
proof; and of insignificant reproacheg which weaken the 
probability of the more important accusations* Some ima-v^ 
gine that the judges were obliged to express themseWe? 
ambiguously in order to avcMd exposing the Icing^s amo«r 
with the daughter of the marchioness ; while others believe 
the whole affiur to be a mere fiction, invented for the pur- 
pose: of humiliating the upper ranks of the nobility who 
were obnoxious to Pombal. Besides this effect, it served 
him as a pretext against the Jesuits^ who were accused of 
participating in the conspiracy; and kept the weak king, 
during eighteen sa^x:eeding years, in a state of servitude to 
his minister, by the operation of his fisars, which were art^ 
fully and continually renewed* 

Among the Jesuits lived,'at this time, the p^ons enthu- 
siast Malagrida, who had a short time before prophesied 
that the king would soon meet with a disaster if he did not 
reform his manners: others were friends of Tavora and 
Aveiro ; and these circumstances afforded sufficient grounds 
for requesting Clement Rezzonioo to abolish the order. But 
as the pope did not instantly comply with this demand, the 
court Jo( Portugal banished the j^uits, sent the papal nundo 
back to Rome, and transported eight hundred Jesuits to 
lUtly, with circumstances of extreme ill usage. * 

It happened soon after this occurrence, that a conunercial 
}^mae in Paris which managed the American funds of the 
order, refused to honour the bills drawn by their, procu* 
rator-general, father de la Valette, because tfa^ specie and 
ijroQd3 for the value of which they were negodated, were 
partly' lost by shipwreck and partly captured by the Eng- 
lish. The court, however, declared that commercial pur- 
suits were inconsistent with the intention of the order, but 
that their houses must notwithstanding answer for each 
other. The due de Choiseul, now minister of state^ was 



iayifiiicttl ip the jesuita r he knew that they disliked his ad^^ 
muBisCration; he was in all respects favourable to the ene- 
mies of their principles; and was the first who patronixed 
that school of philosophy which undermined the found* 
ations oi the Catholic system, and afterwards those of all 
. arijitrary authority. This minister caused the constitution 
of the order to be scrutinized according to the laws, as they 
^ere termed, and to the liberties of the Galilean church ; 
and it was not difficult to proves by these tests, that it was 
worthy (^reprobation: the Jesuits were therefore forbidden 
to admit scholars or novices, and were required to furnish 
a catalogue of their persons and effects. The prelates who 
bad been appointed to investigate their cause, were divided 
in their judgments ; but the minister gave a^udbiority to that 
. : • of the severer party : the habit of the order 

/ * * was forbidden to be worn, all their coU^gci^ 
dispersed, and not more than five of their number allowed 
to reside together; their connection with the general of 
the Older was dissolved, their property confiscated^ tHe 
members provided with scanty pensions; and finally, the 

; Tx ..^^ ^^^^ totally ^nd permanently abolished in 
A.D. 1767. -, ^ M. ^ 

France. 
The fiscal of Castile, Don Rny de Campomanes ap- 
peared against the Jesuits in Spain, as Don Seabra da Sylva 
.had done in Portugal, and Montclar and Chalotais in 
i France. Even^ their apparent humility, their applications 
ou behalf of sick persons and prisoners and their charitable ' 
gifts, were decried as the arts of factious demagogues. They 
were especially accused of having excited the insurrection 
,against the marquis of Squillace, who was disliked on account 
of some of his regulations which were contrary to Spanish 
customs. Campomaneis affirmed, that Don Bemardplbanne^ 
.during' his last illness, had communicated to him some most 
jip^e^rtent disclosures relating to the institutions and designs 
of the Jesuits in Paraguay. The remembrance, of John 
Paldbx was revived ; a bishop who had been peniecuted by 
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them in the precedifig deiitmyr ^b^ ^bom it wa&^hW {imm 
posed to place among the 'saitftS) JbytheiBtexicessionof tflMf 
Catholic courts. King Cbitvleto ibe' fUnrd was fnfermi^ 
tliat they had intend^ «o repi^e^^eot him :ifl| an BlegiliiHlit^ 
son. of Cardinal Alberonii to deprive biaiSunilyof tbethfob^ 
nnder that pretext, and to di^te Don t^^ia his ^Mttier,' 
in his stead. All the jesnits of » 8^)lu^ ivere 'no^ also trans- 
ported into the territories of the ehuroh : die decision of 
the council of Castile im cMdeafed fiom th^m for two 
months ; and in the night of the 61% bf March 

, A.D.1767. , , „ . : , t. . 1 

their colleges were surrounded with trobps^ 

every cell guarded by a centinel, th^t papers lind ofhear 
articles taken from them, and they were allconv^yed t6w^d 
the ports where they were to embark at break ctdky. The 
dominion which tbey were supposed to have founded in Pa- 
raguay was overturn^ with e<jual facility 5 thi^ was properly 
an institution for educiitidn, and a system of legislation the 
authority of which depended ehtirelyoh th<? will* andopiniom 
o^ the public. ' ■ I ' ' » • . 

• Vope Rezzonico had iii vidn confirmed the order, and 
endeavoured to influence die different courts in their favour : 
the people obeyed their rulers ; and a system had already 
comeinto ^^eration'in mostof the coHiHi, the conse<)iieQces 
of which extended '&r beyond the calculation^ of file most 
sagacious statesmen. Two thousand three hundred Spanish. 
Jesuits were landed nt once at Civita Vecchiar; upcm which 
ock^ioD, the court of Rome pointed out Iiow tJmveasonable 
it was to require that such ft sovereign as thifr pope should 
be called upon, at the caprice of the royal cour^ to main- 
tain in his own dominions the members >qf those' religious 
orders, which had in all ages been cherished by the Catholic 
world. Another body of ^one thousand five hunSdred came 
to him from Naples, ami a great niidtilude 'oot of&xSfyi 
many of them were old and infilfin ; and the greatierpart 
liadbeen accustomed to a sedeiitalry life and were incapiable 
of tevere labour. .-::•' 
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' A hi r D«iring tb^ pontificate of Rezzonico, several 

' , regulations were also estabUshed by Ferdinand 
of. ]3oiirboa duke lof Parm% against the aequisitions. of the 
cil«rg^; thdr property was subj^ected.to the ordinary taxes^ 
9il uppoalsi tQ d^e pope were forbidden, and the exequatur, 
dedared jnecessai^y tot the vaiidity of bi« commands. The 
pope^ in the utmost, indignation at seeii^ thiat so insignifi- 
cant a prince^ the sovereign of a state which wasori^nally 
a fief of the chureht diuaed. tq proceed in this manner ; and 
forgetting that Ferdinand was a Bourbon, and that all the 
teuqipprai ppwjers, of Europe considered his cause as their 
pi9xx; published the interdict against him, ** that his holi- 
ness might not be liable to the reproach of having neglected 
to protect the cause of Qod bimselfi in an. affair relating to 
the liberties of the church." The Jesuits were upon this 
es^peUed also fi:om the territory of Parma; and the subjeciU 
of the dvike were commanded Qot to regard the letter, dat^ 
from: Borne, a^ a production of the pqpe. France^ Spaing 
and the princes of Italy^ endeavoured to arrange the affair 
of the duke. by mediation; but Clement replied^ <^ I haye 
done my duly : I know how small my power is; but, if I 
Were more pow^ulf I would still not seek assistance in 
troopsri but on the contrary, would much rath^ end my 
life in misery, in imitation of the first successor of St. Peter, 
than dishonour my grey hairs, on the brink of the grave, 
by beti:)aying.roy duty.*' 

.. The'comrt of Naples at this juncture renewed the claims 
of the family of Famesie on Castro and Ronciglibne; and 
•those of the duke of Modena to the territory of Ferrara. 
At Naples, .the pope > was openly treated as merely the first; 
Cbristia^ bishop, and the audioriqr of the councils pre- 
ferred to his. • The dukiQ of Modena laid tastes on the. pro- 
"pevfg of the church; even the grand master of Malta 
e^cpeUed the Jesuits ; ai?^ Venice, the native country of 
pope JEVe^^emiqo, investigated the ampunt of the ^cplesiasti- 
cal revepues« Thia state^ the population of which amounted 
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to only 2,600,000, contained 47,000 ecclesiastics; aodtlie 
capital from which their income was derived, amounted to 
129,000,000. The subjects of the king of Naples and 
Sicily amounted to 4,117,000: while the. number of the 
clergy within his dominions was 107,000, and two^thirds of 
the produce -of the land were in their possession. It was cal- 
culated that the thirty-fifth part of the population of the 
Catholic world consisted of ecclesiastics. The Jesuits of 
Corsica af rived in Italy in the most wretched condition. 

Clement now wrote to Maria Theresa to obtain her medi* 
ation on his behalf; " prayers and tears are my wieapons," 

', said he f '* I honour the potentates whom God is pleased to 
employ for the castigation of his church.'* But the dispo- 
sitions of the Catholic world had undergone such an alter- 
ation, that the bull In Cosna Domini wps rejected even at 
Vienna. This bull contains a kind of epitome of the privi- 

, leges usurped by the papal chair : pope Pius the Fifth Had 
reduced it to its most modern form, and Urban the Eighth 
had enlarged it by a few additions ; but a great part of its 
two-and-seventy curses is older than the thirteenth century. 
This instrument used to be pronounced on Holy Thursday 
before the college of cardinals and the whole people ; bat 
of later time it has been recited in a lower tone, and even 
entirely omitted. 

* Tbe;*e was an extraordinary degree of commotion, as 
though some new danger threatened the power of princes 
from ecclesiastical pretensions: the temporal power every 
where investigated the occasions on which the convents 
were founded ; and the bonds of obedience to genierals of 
orders and to the pope, were dissolved. • Every proof of a 
dislike to the interference of temporal power ; of extrava- 
gance, of burdensome poverty and avarice,' of despotism 
and cruelty, was publidy displayed and' morie or lesis mag- 
nified. Among all the proposals for reformation, none was 
so acceptable to the courts as the confiscation of the eccle- 
siastical estates : but when it was perceived that the* bar- 
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. racks increased in jproportion as the convents diminished, 
the friends of liberty and peace contemplated with dissatis- 
faction the unhappy direction given to reform. The power 
6( the bishops, who with ill-calculated ambition endea- 
voured in many countries to r^ise themselves upon the ruins 
of the papal authority, menaced the inferior ranks of the 
clergy with the inconveniences of a nearer and therefore 
still more rigid despotism. 

The death of Rezzonico^ or Pope Clement 
the Thirteenth, happened amidst these com- 
motions. When the great bell of the capitol announced - 
the death of this unfortunate prince, every individual in 
Home manifested sorrow : he had acquired their esteem by 

• his perseverance and the exemplary firmness with which he 
adhered to the supposed maxims of duty. 

' The college of cardinals were at first disposed to &vour 
the party in* the interests of the Jesuits; until the court of 
Prance, in which Choiseul was still the prime agent, gave 
them to understand that an dection which should be dis- 
pleasing to the temporal powers, would probably render 
the pope a simple bishop of Rome. The Spanish fiiction 
elected cardinal Ganganelli ; a man of low origin, but of' 
extraordinary learning, great simplicity of manners, and the 
purest intentions. 

Clement the Fourteenth endeavoured to s^ve the Jesuits: 
iie alleged that the council of Trent had confirmed their 
institution ; and that the 'authority of the councils was supe- 
rior to that of the pope. He represented the reigning 
pontifip as merely the administrator of the ecclesiastical do- 
minions; and that (in allusion to Avignon and Benevento, 
which had been taken from his predecessor,) he had not the 
right to alienate any of the possessions of the holy see. 

While he was calmly awaiting the result of these repre- 
sentations, he pursued his duties as a sov^eign wi& the 
most scrupulous'; attenticm. The debt of the state had 
'arisen to the sum of 7^^)0,000 scudi: he inlroduo^d a 
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sjrstem of rigid econopiy ; and endeavour^ to reanimate 
the.oeglected arts of agriculture and commerce. 

At J^ngth Maria Theresa a]so desired the fi^ppr(es9ion of 
the jj^iiit^: and Clement^^ having maturely considered the 
4gpfi of the times, perceived that the period fixed by 
dee^y to the hitherto^ existing order of things^ had novir 
arrived ; and without even consulting the cardinals,, issued. 

^ ^ the bull for the dissolution of the^rd^r. Bene- 

A.D.1773, J A • 1 J 1 

yento and Av^non ')vere restored, and the 
pope's enlightened understanding was th^ subject of great 
praise : b}it he had in reality only yielded to the pow^ of 
^'resistible circumstances : for on no other gropnd.is it easy 
to believe that he would have sacrificed the tried ^nd prin- 
cipal support of his dominion. 

' From this timeTorth, the ppwer of the priQces over th^ 
clergy was greatly inqreaaed: but as tfaie advantage to the 
pec^le appear^ not to be so great, as it might have been« 
^e number of the discontented was exc^edii^gly aug^ei^ted 
\xj the accession of the. clei^ tp their party; an4 it soon 
b^caipe eviden^t to intelligent men, that one commpi^ bid- 
vark of idl cposUtttted antborities had ^Ue^^ 

j8fiC?itEON X. 

CATHARINE THE SECdND. 

. ^ • Afixr the death of Elizabeth Petroyna 

' . ' . - f|Eqp|-e^ of Russia, Pjeter the Third recalled 
jpnwfd Miinnich, L'Eftooqi Bestucheff. and Ernest von 
3ir0nt; who had been the fai^ojirite^ and victims of the pre- 
p^diog^^doimistra^o^; Munnich^ durii^ tlie twenty years 
$f hia vile, had instructed young men .in geameiry and 
epgi^^^erifig^.and ^^d pr^ected a^iiuiober of plans, ^r, the 
mmif^ .irf;)i)e.emp^e. This.hfiro^ ww eig^y y^^f.^ «g^ 
m^ :recs^iyed |u». in trjlynj^h ,by, tbo qfficers whom tl^irty 
3r««ra>b(^i^;]ie h%4^^ to coft^i^^st. IJ§,.a^p»sed tbf 
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wo0d«: « WheJre is the people to \)^ fi^wid who> Uke the 
Rossians, are able to penetrate through all Eiirpper wiUi no 
dth«r provision thto the fledi of horses, ;ind no better 
drink thaii their blood or the nsilk of mare^ ? wha^oan p^ 
the widest rivets without the help of bridgiss ; as compa^ 
ad our battalions^ as light as our CossacVs?" H^ was 
reinstated in all his. dignities; 

It was. the favonritje design of Peter the Thir^.to destroy 
die power of Denmiark ; and thus, to reveifge the &mUy of 
Holstein:from.wh]chhe was descended, .He offended th|» 
nobles of Russia, whose power he seemed d^wous t)f ci|v 
coniseribing; the clergy, by bis regulations against inii|g«^ 
and their loqg beards; .and. the joative guards by the pro* 
fi^rence wjbich he gave to those of Holstein* Haying ^bi|s 
created a host of malccmtents^ atid b^li^ted to d^iiv# 
them of the meatafa of injuring, hiihy he furnished a leader 
to his enemies ia the period of bis eonsort. .Hepo$s{bIy 
had l^ason for dis|)leasure agamat Catharine^ i^ he ee^* 
i^ly intended to. divorce her; and it was uncertain whether 
he would declare her aoo» Patd Petrovitsch, as his succes« 
sor. Henc^ individnals;oftQtal)y<|k9similar characters, as 
Goniit Paninr.Rasuiteisky ataibati of tibe ci>ssadis»: the 
pro^nratoTrgeneral QlebQjfi^ the liirpthers Qrloff, prfnce 
Barjatinsky and others, , u^ed i6 fl conspiracy agaiiHI 
him* . '. . • i! , ■ . 

They gained over' the senate, and th0 synod^; and tpwiivdl 
the end of June, P^ter the'Third Yf9s depo^: Gath^riKe 
harangued the guards ; . :sh# was prodiainoed p6le .eoppreaB 0f 
aU . the Rusftias, ' and ly^beiyed: tibe homage of j^e o^rgjr an^ 
nihility.. Pet^- wa&iviffi[rmed of these proceedings in the 
yjUa. of Qrani^bltunif gei^r^ MUnifach adyised. thaj( h^ 
jshpnJdpUtsWwself at ihe heftd of. .^he guards whcJ.hadiW^ 
.n3Aine4 fai.t^U;a|id ^declai^ .that^ he .wpnld: inurc|b,[w^ 
hm itO(the d^pital* The empfror, whft was j^;i^Bqj#>)^ of,* 
yigQroiis Ffisplmipn, t^k .fligfet^ ^f^^VqA:^^ .lusiPfKIt Mir 
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ligned hi& sword) and in a few days perished in the manner 
uniTersally knowri» 

Catharine now confirmed the clergy in the enjoyment of 
their images, bearda, and revenaes; and discharged the 
German guard. A manifesto was published, in which the 
.empi'ess proclaimed the dangers to which the holy tradt- 
, tions of the church had been exposed ; that the honour of 
the Russian arms had been compromised by a hasty peace 
with Prussia ; that Peter the Third had been so ungrateful 
Bs not to weep for the death of his very dear aunt the em- 
~ press Elizabeth, sd ungodly ad to n^lect to attend sermons, 
and so absurd as to clothe the troops in di0erent uniforms, 
as though they had more than one master; lastly, this 
document made mention of the fiite which Catharine herself 
had narrowly escaped, when it ^^ pleased Providence to take 
away the emperor Peter by an hemorrhoidal colic." 
' The innocent Ivan, who had been entitled emperor of 
Russia while yet in his cradle^ was now in his twenty-fourth 
year, and had been kept a captive in the prison of SchlUssel- 
burg* The holy synod thought proper to re- 
commend this unfortunate youth to the empress 
/BS a husband ; a proposal which warned her that Ivan's rightis 
might yet possibly be remembered. Some person, whether 
%ith a good or a bad intention, at this period incited the 
cos^ck Mirovitsch to attempt the liberation of this un- 
fortunate youth. The empress was absent from the resi- 
d^ce when Mirovitsch gained over some soldiers to his 
viewS; and broke into the prison by night. Ivan was 
asleep ; and when the two officers who were guarding him 
^'(^eived the object of the attack, they remembered the 
orders which they had received to put him to death in the 
event of any such attempt : he sprung up and endeavoured 
to dcffend himself; but was dispatched by four wounds. 
-When Mirovitsch saw his blood, he wept aloud, and im- 
mediately surrendered himself: public opinion ascribed the 
alhrangement of this affitir to the einpress, who rewarded 
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tbe murderers, but: could not pr^ent^ their becoming tbe 
objects of abhorrence. The good Mirovitsch was executed. 
In order to obliterate the impressions which theise trans- 
actions, might have left on the minds of her subjects, Ca- 
tharine now uiidertQok with great attention, to prosecute 
the works commenced by Peter the Great ; and in these 
affairs employed general Miinnich, who had formerly been 
engaged in the same objects under that emperor. Miinnich,^ 
the only public officer now alive who had served under 
Peter, attained/ the age of eighty*four years ': one o{ his 
former adjutants said of him, >^ he was a severe master ; 
hut I felt myself greater as his.adjutam, than in my present 
independent command." 

SECTION XI. 

THE CALAMITIES OF POLAND. 

. The death of Augustus the Third, king of Poland, who 
w^ of the. &mily of Saxony, occurred a short time after 
the accession of Catharine the Second* At this period the. 
empress had entered into a treaty of alliance for 
eight years with the king of Prussia, obliging 
each party to assist the other, in any war in which eithar 
might be engaged, with at least ten thousand in&ntry aad 
two thousand cavalry ; and not to make peace except by mu* 
tual concurrence. On this account Austria could not but 
w^sh to see a Saxtm prince on the throne of Poland, 
who might not be entirely dependent on Russia and Prussia.. 
Saxony had a party in that countiy ; but that of Russia, 
which was much more powerful, and especially tlie family 
of Czartorisky, &voured the pretensions of Stanislaus Po- 
niatowsky, who had acquired, the confidence ,of the env- 
press. iEIis understanding and character were generaljiy 
viewed in so &vourabJe a light, that even his adversaries 
still wished that he might at least remain the, second man 
in the state. A, third party was formed, perhaps unde|: the 
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fi^cipel gmAriict^ of Aedericky by Zankoiiky^ ^ytode ^ 
.intiffradaff, i«^kb ^ppeaired . to desire,^ fri^n-ir^gard to itb^ 
inUr^sts of the eMtitfy^ to ayoid idl iferfe^ii iiifliience 
Thecdret w«8 'Mnitltuott^ wkidb gate the einj^ess Catbd*^ 
rffie a pret^V ttk a ndg^Afesd" ftnd;;^'j?»«2«fPokiid9 to send 
M»^ troc^to Warsaw. ' The pdrfy of the CiiaftOii&l^ hlid 
ttob^^k Concerted system : i^hatever they -if^ihed Wate pfo*^ 
pdiM by others;, they jguided dl the dedsttos,' while they 
'sebmed only to ac6ormnodate themftcflte^ to the unlyeirsdi 
will; arid their latigti^ wiis so moderat^^imd etii^iig^ that 
opporition to it had the appeisrance of 'Violence Hiidrude^ 
"oessj The kifig^ of Prussia left these «ffi^ to the empress^ 
of Russia. 

Oi^ the day of the election, general Mocronofsky inter* 
posed his veto against ^ any transaction which should take 
place under such circumstances ; but was compelled by ill 
usage to withdraw his opposition. Prince Adam Czarto- 
Tifeky^ grand ci^4)earer of Lithuania, became marshal of 
the <Seli Kpbii ^hicb the two genel^a&siiiibs of the crowHV 
%wo'P6toi^kys^ prince Radasivyl, Poninsky, iirid four tbou^ 
l^lidio^^theirviiidh^ii^etits, quitted Warsaw ; and were foU 
*6W^ by the grabd tWasurer with th^ vnytodfe of Volhynia, 
Biit Bl*fttiiekyv ifAub W^ regarded as the ^faeoid of ':tbi»:paiftyv 
Was d^rited of his dignity, as a mto' who jhind withdrtiWii 
hiiitisetf 'fr<>m the sejrv»ee of bi9 country and the dilti^cyf 
)i{g bffices| at so critieal ^ itio^ent. iSoltyk, bisftiOp of CVfi- 
cowj with thiifty eeiiKtors, and sbtty d^ties^'gaTe their ft^ 
<¥Oted : and some regim^ts refiUedto<bbey amy new gcfuera!- 
i^tiio: but Blr^bky;^ #ho Was aii oldWan; iurroukld^by 
Ifbi^des, who wer^^^lher/utititrim^ufii^tiOl: cdtlld b^ k^t in 
-btlcfi^, W£ls tinaiile to^^ 'iHftitatlelin^ his^ catMse ; midplfilAte Ilad- 
aii1ryl,^ Pbtoeky-bf Kyow, aiid Others,- diiip^feeid W ttesir 
Is^ial folti^esses. The diet- now d^terniinfed that arHng 
infiSt be a Fiast^ a nfiifive of t^e cotiMD^^^ 'po^^eMdxsS 
iesliteii iA Poland, yoiing, strong, hdhdiil>iii^' and' 'iHiaiidfy 
to the euislomti^. his oountiy. ;SfatiislaUs #as ^ledtedt > *' 

lo 



* Jn^ie isec6tiA y^ of hiift rei|^, tbchfrictidi. 

' lAip suWdtmg between tl^'kingaiid the 'C 
toryty^ begfin already^ te^ccxd: the latter seemed td Wish to 
escier^fle'the sovereignty und^r his naimeraiid complained 
^t te abandoixed himself to ftvoorites; The' French p(^ 
liteiiess bf 'his mannera, fdnhed a^trikii!^ contrast'wiih the 
MMigb simfilieitj!' ofi the previliUhg habits. The itolerimt 
prffiiiiplies of thel^H^gwere^condemn^ in the sermons and 
piwtoral letters ' of the clei^, because he had assented ^o 
thedemaiiEds^ R^stta ^d Pkwsia, which, siipported by 
(threat Britaiti'afekl^D^nmark) required that the dissidents, 
cQiisiBdng eif ChristSahs of the Prote^tft and Oretk 
churches, shdcild be re-established iti their andent and na^ 
tural ^uatity^ of rights* Hiese powers also demanded* that 
the bomidary between Russia and Poland should be more 
aecurately determined^ and that Poland shoald form an 
alliance with Prussia. Under preiience of impartthg a greater 
degree of order and consistency to the conistitution, they pr6^ 
posed that Only a majority of votes^ instead of unanimity, 
should be requisite at the elections; that the revenues * 
should be augmented by bestowing on the king somie new 
duties^ and a fourth part <)f the incomeof theStarostie^; and 
that these tegulatioas^ with respect - to whidi the king wa$ 
obliged to coincide with both the powers, should bfe 
executed by forty deputies, ^eded by a majority of votes.' 
' AHthegretitprdatesj ^iflt the eateeptibii of the primate 
and two bishbps, tMrty senators, and. one hundred and 
i^ight oountry-deputies, protested ag^ii&t these attenge«- 
Bienl?: and the king at length renounced the new dutie^ 
dnd ootttehted himself with ah indemnifiditloh of twb \ 
hundred thousand florins, which he also prombed to ^* 
peod exclusively among liie nobles, in the establishment of 
« guard of honour. This idea, by mealis of which it was 
propOJEied to attach the noUes to his interest, wat decried 
aft ty^rannical and of dangerous consequoice. As the^fcr- 
menit Gontinued - to .increei9e> two thousand eight hundred 
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Bussians were quartered in the estates of the bishop' of 
Cracow, and one thousand five hundred in those of the 
bishop of Wilna; while four thousand were encamped 
around Warsaw. Many of the senators however were not 
yet discouraged, and resolved, as th^ said, rather to die 
than to sacrifice the republic to him who had been elected 
for the purpose of maintaining it *< Speak then," said th^ 
biishop of Masovia to the archbishop primate, ^^speak^ 
wretdi, for the religion by which thou art fattened, or re- 
tire into thy primitive nothingness:" the same prelate also 
said to bishop Piaskofsky, << Thy heart is capable of all 
manner of corruption ; sell thyself therefore to the highest 
bidder !" The popular indignation compelled the king to 
abandon all thoughts of introducing the proposed regula* 
tions. The dissidents were indeed allowed to exercise their 
religion in places where they already possessed churches; 
but only on condition that those buildings should not be 
enlarged; and the priests of the Greek faith were permitted 
the liberty of performing baptisms, marriages, and bbrials, 
on condition that the customary dues should be previously 
paid to their catholic brethren. 

/. From this period the parties entered into confederations: 
in the first place at Sluck, in the vayvodeship of Novo- 
gorodek, situated in Black Russia, under major-general 
Glebo&ky; and afterwards at Thorn, under lieutenantr 
general Goltz. Four-and-twenty confederations wei'e formed 
in Lithuania, the professed object of which was resistance 
tQ^ the influence of foreign states; but they were perhaps 
equally directed against the native dissidents : prince Radzi- 
vy], who was at the head of these -Lithuanian confeder- 
ations, procured the assembling of an extrar 
A.D.1767. ',. .w /n 

ordmary diet at Cracow. 

The first sittings of this assembly were so tumultuous 
that it was impossible to collect the votes : upon which the 
Russians entered the town, seized Soltyk, the zealous 
bi^op of Cracow, the bishop of Kyow, the vayvode of 
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Chicow, count Rzevtisky, arid several of the senator^ and 
sent them as prisoners into Russia. The terror which this 
measure inspired served only to increase the tumult; and 
Uie diet separated, after having chosen sixty deputies, who 
were commissioned to treat with the Russian ambassador 
on the present state of affairs. 

It was now agreed to grant the kingone million five hun^ 
dred thousand florins, and prince Radzivyl, (to whom the 
repuUic owed three millions,) six hundred thousand, at t 
finst payment ; to entrust all the busm^ss which had hitherto 
been conducted by the nuncio of the pope, to a synod, to 
whom his holiness should be pleased to give the permatent 
authority of a legatus i latere ; and faithfully to obseWe the 
affiance with Russia, according to the treaty concluded in 
the year 1686 and deposited in the archivei of th^ 
-ciniiitry. 

The partisans of this compromise were threatened by the 
muicio with' the g!reat bann; and the pope himself wrote to 
the king, that he should rather abandon his crown than 
countenance such scandalous proceedings. Notwithstanding 
tbk opposition, the pompact was confirmed by the diet, the 
pMic taxes were fixed at twenty-three millions, and a treaty 
of guarantee was renewed with Russia. 

The dissidents were detested, as the party which had^ 

given occasion to the injuries inflicted on the ix^ependence 

wt the country, and were subjected to all possible oppreS" 

sions. A confederation was formed against them at Bar, 

under marshal Krasinsky; one at Halkz under. Pbtocky ; 

and another at Loblm ; which latter place was, on that ac- 

coant, set on fire by the Russian artillery. Civil war nov 

arose in all its horrors : the Russians increased their force 

to a degree which ooald not be a matter of indifference to 

lliie Tnrks ; and con^ered Bar, with all the wealth of Po- 

doli% ydbynia, and the Ukraine: Krasinsky and'Potocky 

ArewT themselves into iim Tufkkk fartrtse of Chotin. The 

terrors ef this war of region were augmented by tl^e in- 

VOt. III. X ' 
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cessant incursions of the Haidiamaksy who entered the 
country from the Russian vicei'oyalty of Elizabethgorod : on 
one occasion they burnt ten towns and one hundred and 
thirty villages; and on another, three of the former and 
fifty of the latter : the Jews were every where burned ; and 
the roads were covered with dead bodies, until at length 
neither man nor beast was to be found alive within sixty 
miles of the borders. The Russians in the meantime were 
besieging Cracow, where the confederates. for a long time 
held out against famine and pestilence. Martin Ludo- 
mitsky, in the utmost extremity, made a sally, in whidi 
he lost the half of his followers; but made good his retreat 
with the rest through 'the midst of the enemy. The Rus- 
sians extended themselves over all the vayvodeships, in or- 
der that the confederates might be prevented from forming 
an union in any part : that party, however, brought roill- 
fbrcements out of Turkey, and the detestation inspired by 
their wanton cruelties exceeded the terror of their first re- 
venge. The king proclaimed them.rebelsy 
' and they declared his authority illegitimate; 
thirteen contests took place in: the course of one month; 
and the progress of the war was only arrested by the devast- 
ations of pestilence: two hundred and fifty thousand men 
died within the space of a few weeks in Volhynia, the 
Ukraine, and Podolia; Kaminiek was abandoned by its 
garrison and all its inhabitants, and the whole force of the 
^confederates crowded toward Great Poland. 

While the Russians favoured the dissidents, the court of 
•Vienna appeared to incline to the cause of the confederates : 
it refused, however, to take part in these disturbances; and 
even in the beginning of the Turkish war occasioned by 
them, declared that it would adhere to its neutrality, and 
only placed troops in a few districts immediately bordering 
on Hungary. But when the confederation of Bar eamestljr 
entreated the empress Maria Theresa not to tak^anyad* 
vantage of the disasters of a people who had taken arms 
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ibr tibe liberty of itheirxountry, and for the religioas rights 
of their fathers, she declared publicly that she was willing 
to protect those' communities only which were not foreign 
to .her as qiieen of Hungary, from the evils of this dreadful 
period; and ^ve verbal assurances that she was affected with 
the misfortunes of the confederates, and that although the 
situation of political afiPairs did not allow her to assist thenr 
with an armed force, they might nevertheless depend on her - 
for. all the fisivour it Was in her power to show them. This 
declaration was almost immediately succeeded by a move- 
ment of the Austrian army, which inspired the confederates 
with the most flattering hopes ; but on the other side a bod^ 
of Prussian troops approached the frontiers, as if to form 
a cordon against the pestilence which was now exercising 
its ravages in Poland. Frederick collected a tribute from 
the.vayvodeship of Great Poland, under pretence of ob- 
taining compensation for the expense which he had been 
obliged to incu^r by the defective condition of their police: 
but the compassion of mankind was excited when he after- 
wards tore twelve thousand families from their native coun- 
try, in order to transplant them into his colonies in the 
Mark and in Pomerania. He proceeded' to strike coins of 
•liver and gold^ nnder the title of the king and republic of 
Poland, of &r less than their nominal value; and com- 
pelled all those from whom his subjects made purchases to 
take them in payment, while he refused to receive any other 
than the good old coin of the country for the stores which 
be. accumulated : he oppressed commerce by the imposition 
of new duties; and gave occasion to the , plundering or 
shutting up of the granaries of Poland, during a period of 
almost, universal famine in Europe. The oppression and 
distress of Great Poland rose to such a height, that the 
people, with their wives and children, and accompanied 
even by capitulars from Gnesna, fled in troops toward the ^ 
fyrests. of Lithuania and the frontiers of Austria : many • 
perished in the joomey by the hands of robbers or of the 

X 2 
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eneiKiy, or fell exhaaated by dieir snferings. Tke «gid 
purents of the fiigitives were fettered and ill treated in dieir 
native country, becaqae they could not prevent tfa^ epii- 
gration of their children j and those who had daughteva 
were obliged to deliver up a certain number, provided wt^ 
portions, for the Pru^i^ colonies. 

These proceedings at length opened the eye* of the co»- 

. federates; and marshal ZSaremba first ofiered'hia services to 
king Stanislaus, in order to efle<^ an union between the 
conflicting parties for the preservation of their cmrnnnii 
country : but the king probably considered this proposal to 
be already too late. The party of the emperor Josqph in 
the court of Vienna was about this period engaged in com-' 
bating the religious adherence of Maria Ther^ to ber 
promise)^ and the rights of others : she in vain represented 
the consequences of infringing the principle* o£ public m»- . 
rality; and the salt works of Yielitschka, which yielded an 
annual produce of 600,P0Qcwt^ were now taken posseipion 
of by the Austrians, 

At length, on the2ath pf September 1772> and In the 
l2Q6th year sinqe a sysij^eip pf co-fsicistenl states began, after 
the destruction of tli^e westearn empire, to be formed in Eor 
rope; the first imp^u'tant blow wes given to 4^e maxims 
and compacts on which their eKist^^ce and the haUnee of 
the|r pover had been ||raduftUy established* Th^ atudbaar 
sadors of Maria Theire^ of the emp^^a wd autoorot Ca- 
tharine the Second, ap^ Pf the king of Prusaia^ in the name 
• (nf ^heir respective courts, Inforn^ the king amd tha na* 
public of Poland, thatthf three powf^j^ in prder tepror 
veiit farther bloodshed «^nd to restc^e peace tq Polled, bad 
figreed ^mong themselv^^ to insist ^^m their indikpntaUe 
c\tivas to som^ of th^ province isf thfiOi c^uiHlygr » and tliero^ 
£ore demanded that a <fiet shqvd^ l^ held fiir th« pmrpgae of 
iettliog the new bpi^fldw^f s? io «»c0rt ¥y)M lllwiav« 
. Gallicia ^4 Lod^p^s^^ ^a4 bee% ^om mspiriy pmritfdt 
ind^en^ept s^creiigptii^thi^p^^eis^^Wil^Qb Itftdflc^g 



d^ftoM li|4ni«elt«i& against the Poles, Hutigarians^ Rv^^ 
JP'kdielt^rd, atid Bulgarians, until tbey were conqaet^ 
i&et th^ death of king Vladimerkoi by Bela the Third 
king of Hungary. This territory was afterwards transferred 
to Casimir king of Poland, the last of the Piaste, on ctin^ 
diljon that the suiceession to his throne should be secttfed t# 
L^is of Anjou, king of Hungary : it was however not r©* 
steted after the death of Lewis, because Vladislaf JageHon^ 
pmtly as a relative of the former prince% and partly by 
tnenns of his oWn ascendancy, was able to maintain posses- 
sion ; and a compromise was afterwards effected, in pursu*^ 
ance of which a friendly agreement was to. be concluded 
Tdtbki five years after his death, or after that of SigiMnund 
<s( Luxemburg, king of Hungary. Both these kings died 
i^ut the same time; and the son of Jagellon, during the 
n^inority of the grandson of Sigismund, united thecrowiil 
of Pbland and Hungary; and promised, to take care thai 
tb^ provinces which had been separated from Hungary 
didutd be reunited to that country. This documeni fell int0 
t^ hands of Sigismund's daughter, was transmitted froni 
htt to the emperor Frederick of Austria, and had now iain 
upWaMs of three hundred and thirty years in the Austrian 
archives, during all which period its existence was never 
mentioned. The Austrian princes, who had enjoyed the 
sovereignty of Hungary, had th^ singular moderation it 
ir^frain from insisting on these clear and undoubted rights : 
when the race of Jagellon became extinct, the emperoi' 
MasdmiUan the iSecond was engaged in other affidrs re^ 
ktittg to th6 empire; &hd when Bathbri, prince of Tran- 
Sj^Vania, became king of Poland, the emperor perhaps 
thought it a nkatter df indifi&rence whether Oallicia and 
L6domeria were gov^ned by his vassal or by himself. The 
iMhduke Maximilian afterwards sought the crown of Po- 
kmd; but took nd notice of these ancient claims, because 
hk Wai ^ elceilellt a ruler, that no secondary consider- 
ationi hppttLted nci^essaty to decide the Pdles in his &vonr. 

X S 
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His evil destiny, however, consigned 'him as a prisoiier to 

his victorious riyal Sigismund Vasa; after whidi^tbe finnilj 

^ _ of the archdukes entered into oblifrationiL wSt 

A.D.1589. , i.T|. 1. J 

the peace ot ritschen, never, under any pre- 
tence wliatever, to lay claim, direct or indirect, to Poland, 
Lithi^ania, Red Russia, or any of the territories attached 
to the crown of Poland. But this treaty, it was said, did 
not invalidate the claim of that family to Gallicia and IiO- 
domeria, but was only intended to prevent the archdukes 
from attempting to obtain the sovereignty of those districts, 
in the character of kings of Poland; especially as the more 
ancient alliances (among which the compact of the family 
of Jagellon themselves must be reckoned) were shortly after- 
wards renewed. It was also asserted, that it would not 
have been practicable to renounce these claims, since the 
emperor had bound himself by an oath, as king of. Hun- 
gary, never to alienate any of the territories of that king-, 
dom; and the canon law, which was binding on all the 
professors of the catholic christian faith, had declared that 
all alienations, effected by high personages, were equally 
invalid as though they had been made by minors. ^^ The 
title to Gallicia and Lodomeria has therefore always been 
retained ; and it is matter of gratitude to God that he has . 
presented so favourable an opportunity of realizing suCh 
dear and important rights.'' 

Austria had, however, other reasons to allege: it was 
now upwards of 590 years since Casimir the Second king 
of Poland, transferred the two royal Polish fiefs of Zator 
and Auschwitz to his cousin Mscislaf, duke of Teschen in 
Upper Silesia; but as the diets. of Poland became afterward 
so tumultuous that the princes of Silesia could not attend 
them consistently with their own dignity, Casimir of Tes- 
chen transferred his feudal duties toVencesIaf 
king of Bohemia ; and Poland finally consenCed 
to the transaction. ** It is true that Casimir the Fourtl^ by 
the fortune of arms, had 320 years ago reconquered, on 
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behalf of Poland/ these, territories which his ancestors had 
An' ibrmerly foi^feited to the military superiority of 

* Bohemia. But Zator and Auschwitz were con- 

ferred, on him only for his life: it must be confessed that 
these territories have always remained in the hands of his 
successors, and there is no record that they have ever been 
required. to give them up: bid this must be ascribed to the 
peculiar and well known magnanimity and moderation and 
goodness of the illustrious archdmal family. It is to be 
lamented, that under the present constitution of Poland, 
there is small ground to hope that the republic will mani- 
fisst such a sense of justice as spontaneously to restore Gal- 
licia, Lodomeria, Zator, and Auschwitz : the empress que^n, 
however, will employ the power conferred upon her by God 
with the mildness which is hereditary in her family ; and 
instead of rigourously demanding the whole of her rights, 
will content herself with a very moderate ^equivalent : con- 
sisting of two-thirds of Upper Poland, Pokulia, and some 
districts of Podolia and Volhynia ; which contain in the 
whole about 250 cities and large towns, 50 smaller places, 
6300 villages, and 2,580,000 inhabitanU." 

The principles and sentiments displayed by Frederick, 

the philosopher of Sans Souci, and the author of Ahti- 

Maccliiavel, were not less remarkable. <' It is known to all 

the world to be indubitably true, that Mistevoj and Bori- 

9laf were co-princes of Pomerellia ; and that the two sons 

of Swantibor the First became the founders of two families 

which afterward ruled at Dantzic and Stettin. 

When the former became extinct, the latter 

ought in justice to have succeeded to its dominions : but 

. Przemysl, king of Poland, took possession of the country, 

- under, pretence that he was the nearest heir in 

right of his wife, and had been acknowledged 

in that character by Mistewyn the last duke. This coiUn-. 

try, however, was an under-tenure of the margraves of 

Brandoiburg, in right of which they ..made war .on the 

X 4 
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Poles and expelled them by force of ,aimis. 

' * These princes were unfortonately under the 

necessity of selling their title to this district for ten thousand ' 

marks, to the Teutonic order which, reigned, in Prussia; 

and it was afterwards conquered from the latter 

* by Casimir the Fourth, king of Poland. The 

h<m8e of Brandenburg has nevertheless a right to take pos* 

session of it again, because that family sold only the |xis« 

session and not the right to the country : the margraves of 

Brandenburg have sold that which th^y may now justly 

reclaim as dukes of Pomeraqja. Besides all which, it is 

clear that they alienated the territory only in so far as they 

held it ^ de jure belli,' which does not at all infringe (heir 

claim of primitive right." 

It is farther known that there exist ancient records of th^ 
bishops of Posen, and even of the emperor Charles the 
Fourth, from which it appears that the districts between 
Ae Metze, Kuddow, and Drave, formerly belonged to tJbe 
marks of Braodenburg : it cannot be denied that these were 
dso sold to the 't'eutpnic order, and transferred by the latter 
_ to Poland ; but a year before this transaction, 

the Teutonic order had sold the new mark to 
the elector of Brandenburg, ih the state in Which it was and 
ought to have been at that period ; and the latter was only 
prevented by the superiority of the arms of Poland, from 
extending its boundary to the proper distance : and nothittii^ 
more is now sought than the restoration of those rights 
which ought always to have been rejected. 

<< Finally, it is also certain that the ancient dukes^c^ Glo- 
gau, in the year 1312, were possessed of Fpiea, aoA 
Kalisch : king Frederick has been duke of Ologaa eveK 
since the year 17^1; and those places are consequently 
justly his property." 

Besides, in the treaty of Bidgosc, concluded in ISiJ^ 
the Poles assigned the sum of 400,000 dollars,; oq the se^»ir 
rity of the eity of Elhiflg} to Ae elector of Brandeidmr^ . 
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who was to deliver them from the Swedish anhe : but thf 
promise then made has never been fulfilled. 

But Frederick, with his well known goodness and moder- 
ation, only desires, in satisfaction of all these claims, to. be 
put in possession of PomerelUa,, tiie districts on the Netze, 
the vay vodeship of Marienburg, the bishopric of Ermelfuid^ 
the' district of Michelau, and the bishopric and vayvodeship 
of Culm : as he leaves Poland in possession of Dantzic and 
Thorn, he hopes that the republic will grant him as a 
friend and good neighbour (which it is consonant with his 
aystem always to remain) a suitable compensation for the* 
aacrifices which he thus oilers to make. He has only one 
thing more to add ; which is, that while the king abandons 
bis claim to Dantzic as a property, his majesty does tiQt 
mean to renounce the harbour of that city, nor the custiOms 
collected in it : for Dantzic had only enjoyed, by su£Perane^ 
the uae of that harbour, whkh was a motiastic estate be- 
longing to the abbey of Oliva, and had been made by per^ 
mission of that establishment, in the year 1647, because the 
Neufahrwasser was no longer capable of adnditting lAipa, ^ 
X>anlzic had promised to pay the ahboX an annual rent of one 
hundred dollars during ninety^-three years ; a period which 
had long since elapsed* Besides, neither the city npr the 
abbot possesses any territorial sotereignty : the whole conn* 
^ try belongs to* the lord of Pomerellia; and the king is the 
sao6e$sor of Mistewyn, duke of Pommem^Dantzic. The 
king of Poland, indeed, who wat at that time sot^reigti of 
the country, approved the eonunaci : but that tirtunii(ati«e 
caanot be bindii^ ob a king of Prussia ; and the ilbbott m 
«ji eeplenastic, was forbidden by the canoi» law to grant My 
leMcf for a Icmger period &ai» ten years* Datitaic^ it is true^ 
hm created the harbour at an immense expense; but that 
process wi^ after all, cmly an inundation . of a portaon of 
land ; and could not possibly prejudice the tdrritorial r^ts 
4)i the sovereign ^ besides which, according to th^ Roilian 
law,. .to harb^br could not beloi^ toDiuttziei because th4 
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coast on which it is situateiT is the property of another 
power. The king, consistently with the moderation which 
characterises all actions of the monarch of Prussia, will not 
forbid the city to make use of the harbour ; but to expect 
him to forego the profit arising from its use would be a 
most impudent demand* Culm and Wermeland can only^ 
be considered as a very small indemnification for his m»g- 
tianimous renunciation of his claims to Dantzic itseli^ to 
Thorn, and to a compensation for several centuries of 
unjust dispossession/' 

The whole of Polish Prussia, together with the district 
of the Netz, was therefore occupied ; by which transaction 
the state of Prussia became a continuous territory firom 
Glatz to Memel, and acquired the fertile districts of Cuhn^ 
Elbing, and Maricnburg; the king became master of the 
cathedral of Wermeland, which possessed an annual income 
of 300,000 dollars, and of the only mouths of- the Vistula 
which y^t remained navigable. All the inhabitants of these 
districts were obliged to take the oath of allegiance wltiiia 
. fourteen days. 

The empress of Russia took possession of an important 
part of the grand principality of^Lithuania, and of the vay- 
Todeships of Minsk, Vitepsk, and Mcislaf, with so little* 
embarrassment, that it did not even appear necessary to 
iicr to publish the grounds of that proceeding. She al- 
lowed the inhabitants three months to remove themselves. 

The' king and senate of Poland lamented this misfortune^ 
attributed the origin of the party dissensions to the influ* 
^ce of foreigners, displayed the evidences of their rights, 
alleged the compacts and referred to the guarantee under 
which they had been concluded, appealed from the violoice 
of the superior power and unjust arms of their enemies^ 
and protested before the Almighty Governor of the Uni- 
verse against this crying oppression, r- 

The king of Prussia continued to raise the tolls collected 
in the harbour of Dantzic to an intolerable height, and the 
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^jf:wmfmfglsAibf all possible means -to sarrender itself 
TOkmtarily to his sway. He summoned a diet at Lis$a to 
counteract that of Warsaw, and confiscated the estates of 
aU such nobles as refused to acknowledge' their allegiance. 
Catharkse also took possession of the wealth of prince 
Charles Radzivyl, and of Constantine and Adam Czarto- 
risky. When an offer of restoration was made to Radzivyl, 
he replied, "I am a free-born man; my ancestors, were 
free; and^ though in adversity, I will also die free." The 
countess Vielopolska died by her own hands;* and all those 
who were worthy of their ancestprs quitted their counii^y 
now subjected to a foreign yoke : but the complaints of the 
oppressed were, not necessary to the judgment: passed by all 
Europe on. this transaction; which is assuredly such as wiH 
be confirmed by posterity. 

The subjects of the republic were reduced from. seven or 
eight to four millions ; and its revenues were proportionably , 
diminished. Instead of one hundred senator's, only thirty- 
eight were assembled at the diet: the, archbishop primate, the 
grand chancellor of Lithuania, the grand marshal, and their 
friends, absented themselves from. the servile assembly and 
repaired to Cracow. The diet, although surrounded by an 
armed force, began with a protest by all the deputies of 
Pod(dia and Volbynia: upon which the foreign soldiers 
were quartered by hundreds upon all those nobles who were 
attached to the cause; of independence; eight days were al- 
lowed to the diet to conform to the wishes of the allied 
powers; and it was declared that in case of refusal, 30,000 
men should enter the city at the expiration of that ^ period, 
and their obstinacy should be subdued by all possible means. 
On the seventh day, a great number of the deputies loft the 
city, and the remainder subscribed the terms ; by which 
Poland was compelled, not only to renounce all claim to 
and connection with the district of which she hqd been de- 
prived, but to engage to protect the three powers in the 
possession of the countries they had seized. 
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The latter now establtsbed a permanent councU which 
wM dependent oo themsdves, and cocdd easily be inflo^fided 
iocording to their pleagnre* The king of Pif nteia declared, 
tltat i£ the rq>ablic did not place this council in actual ex- 
istence cm a certain day^ he would con5(ider its refusal or 
delay as a declaration of war ; and he at the same time de-» 
Bfianded possession of a district on the Netze not usually 
bennded by that river, but which was occasionally corfered 
by its waters during extraordinary floods. The Austrian 
e0Dimissioners of boundaries drew a line from the mouth of 
one river to another, and demanded all the districts com-* 
prised within the sinuosities of the streams, as the shores of 
Ihose rivers : instances frequently occurred in which a 
fistrict was usurped without assigning any rea8<m lfi4ia|eV6r ; 
and a similar proceeding often took plaee^ ont of pur^ 
philanthropy, in which the object of thie appropriation wias 
to relieve the country people from illegltimiit^ authority* 
The penkianent council was established: it consists of forty 
senators and noblemen, nominated by the diet, in^ho coii* 
tuiae in office until the succeeding^ session of that assembly, 
ind transact all military and foreign affairs, and the busi* 
aess of die high police : it can expound the la^s, but can^ 
Hot enact them* 

Prussia was in some instances obliged to abandon a part 
of the district^ which it had seised; but before these tem- 
porary possessions were relin^ished, the flocke w^re driven 
l^way, the forests cut down, the magazines emptied, mnA 
die most necessary implemoits taken iaway, and the taxes 
i^sed by anticipation. 

It pleased the Almighty, at this period/ to display the 
nlor$Uty of the great 
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SECTION XII. 

THE TURKISH WAR OF 1768. 

Th? proteQtion which the confederate^ received ki Tur- 
key, »nd mutaal coraplMnts concerning the incur^pn^ of 
thf w^dering hordes of T^rtfirs and Cossacks, had so«ae 
j^ars before furnished a pretence ibr war between the Pqrle 
aii4 the Russians. It wm in reality impossible that the 
Turks couM coiatemplate with indifference the transacttom 
whi<^ took pla^Q in Fpi&nd : md the French courts in the 
miaer^bl^ condition in whiph it was at that tixn^ placed* 
possessed no pther means pf iissisting the I^:>les than by 
giving occasion to some diversion whi^b might othnrwise 
eng^e 4|e attention of th^ Russians. 

Tke padisha Mustafa, at the first entrance of the BiM* 
slan^ ifito Poland, announced that his attention was aroused 
by tljat in^y^ment: and the empreas on her side d^adaffei 
t^ tb^ republic had requested asaiaiaace from her» in mr 
der to quell son^^e intefnal oommotiona, which hear na^ 
Uve jnagn^nijpsity, and her neighbourly friendship towvds 
thaltt^happy cauntry did not permit her to refuse; that 
tJ^ieise troops w^re neither aumerous nor well prerided, iipd 
w^foce not ev^ con^m^nded by a general, ie^s they receiye^ 
all their orders frpei prince R^pnin* wha w$s the ainbmih 
aadqiT cff Jlussia at Warsaw. 

' A body of Russieni who were pm^uing ?ome of the ofifi^ 
fa^a^es, afbrwards burned the TD?kifih town ^f Balt% app4. 
fmt aU i1^ inhabitaj^Lts to death wUhoiut distinction. This, 
^ deed w^s re|xresented by tbe Ra$mns as merely an irregiider 
proceeding of the Hl^damaks> but was considered by tJm 
Xurks as an act of direct hostility, Obreskoff, the Ru^ 
%^a resident in Con^ntiuople^ was required by the driran. 
to give an explicit assurance, that the Russian^' shoajdini* 
Bii^etely abwdon all the cities and territories of Pdand; 
anid f^ he had iio commisaion to make any stfeh pronisi^ he 
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was arrested, and conveyed to the Seren Towers, The 
mufti gave his fefla: war was declared, Mohammed 
Emin Pascha Kaimakan,^ nominated grand visier, a^d 
the European and Asiatic dominions of the Porte sum- 
moned to^rms. While all the oflScers who were to com- 
pose the suite of the grand visier were preparing at 
Constantinople for their departure, the multifarious hordes 
of militia assembled themselves out of Asia, and covered 
the Bosphorus and -Hellespont with numerous transports. 
On the other hand, the different nations composing the ex*' 
t^isive empire of the autocrat of all the Russias, most of 
whom were barbarous, put themselves in motion, and s^it 
a thYee hnndreth part of their whole population to open 
the campaign on the Dniester, under the.command of ge- 
neral Rumjanzoff ; and a body of troops selected from 
among the' corps dispersed over Poland was assembled on 
the side of the Ukraine and Podolia, under Soltikoffl* 
The capitation tax of the Russian empire was raised, a war 
contribution of twenty per cent, levied on all salaries, and 
an inlpost of five roubles laid on all coach-horses. . 

Two hundred and fifty thousand men, without including 
the Tartars, marched from Constantinople towards the Da-' 
nnbe; and twenty ships came to the assistance of the pa- 
disha from Mbhammed el Husain, sherif of Morocco, and 
fifteen from the republics of Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli.' 
The frontiers were defended by prince Galitzyn and Rum- 
janzoff:- the army of the former consisted of thirty-one re- 
gittients of infantry of two thousand each, forty regim^its 
of cavalry each eight hundred strong, and a park of one huiK 
dred cannon: the force under the command of the latter 
amounted to forty-one thousand men. The numbers en* 
gaged in these modem contests ere, however, subject to at 
great suspicion of exaggeradon as those which are said io 
have composed the hosts of Darius and Xerxes. 

The first hostile procedure was the devastation, of the 
frontiers, whichoccaaioned want of provision; and the im- 
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m^diiitexx>iiteqMnce of this was a ph>dfgioas desertion from 
the Turkish army. It is said that the Tartars burned one 
hundred and fifty-four towns and villages in the course of 
the winter, and carried more than fourteen thousand famUies 
into slavery. 

In the spring, the standard of the prophet 
was ctftrried through the streets of Constanti- 
nople : but the progress of the visier was so difficult and te- 
dious, that at the end of April he had advanced no farther 
thanAdrianople. The first operations of the war, which 
took place at Cbotin, were so un&vourable to the Russians' 
diat prince Oalitzyn was compelled to recross the Danube^ 
The visier was incessantly employed in exercising in the 
plains of Isakschia his undisciplined troops, whom he 
wished to. convert into soldiers before he 1^ tliem against 
the. enemy. Chotin was suddenly attacked by the Rus- 
sians, but was reinforced by the visier, and defended itself 
with such spirit that Galitzyn was again obliged to give 
way. 

The calumnies of Molodowni Ali Padia, effected the 
recal of the visier, and his successor crossed' the Dniester : 
just at this period torrents of rain fell in the mountains,' 
the rivers rose to a great height, the bridge of boats was 
dertxoyed, and the Turkish army found' itself divided by 
an impassable stream. That part which had already passed' 
over, withstood the- attack of the Russians with the greatest 
courage : their brethren, who were spectators of the afiair, 
looked on with silent admiralion; and the visier was ut- 
terly at a loss what steps to take. When this part of the 
troops .had almost entirely fallen, 4he whole army on the 
opposite bank raised a loud cry of execration ; they foigot 
Chotin, and retreated hastily to the Danube: in fourteen 
days,, fprty thousand men deserted the standard of the 
▼isier, . <^ with whom God and his prophet were not'' The 
Russian armies now eflfeoted a junction, and took possession 
of Chotioy where they found a plentiful provision of artil- 
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fruttsi of-tbii vietory ; and Elmpt and Prosovoftky entensA 

Yaaiy, Bukoraachty, and Crallatscb, witkoot veristance. 

While tba late wier was aeni into banidi»eiit, Bumn 

janzoff hastened to attack Halil his successor; and eomit 

Panin supported the fiddpiiiarahaly and covered the fron- 

_ tiers. It was determined to separate the 
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Turkish army, and to mteroept tneo* supplies : 

the war was therefore carried on. both 1^ hmd and wwlet ; 

and as it was not sofiicient to have the command of Am 

Etixine Ponlas, so. long as the Bospliorua pemamed opem 

to the Turks, a Russian ' fleet sa&ed round Bovope, and 

appeared in the Archipelago. 

The visier took advantage of hia siqwrior numbera t90 

disturb hb enemy ott att ndes: he drave then out of a paft 

of Moldavia and WaUaehia^ and opened a commnnisatiiB 

with the fruitful plains di BialogonodL Kit ih» appearance 

of the enemy in the south oompeUed him to dismiss. fb« 

Macedonians!, who were his best troops. Rumjanoaff 

and die visier came in contact near the cdnfluenee of the 

PfiUh with the Danube, and remained during a whok 

moodi contemplating the situation of each other. Hjdil 

was strong aaA well posted; but the exeesiiM eagemen 

qC a part of his amy gave occasiba to a contest in wiMfa 

thqr were defeated: both the visier and his wnywere 

obtiged toi yieU the p^m oi superiority to the vcteeans who 

bftd stood in the field agaisat Frederick* Prosoro&ky now 

elected a junction af the districts situated betweeif tbe 

Dniester and the Dnieper, and idina facilitatid the siegeef 

8tndel'^ which was undertaken by count Panin. TUs 

^pli^oe was garrisimed by a pasha, at the head of sixteon 

thwseiul soldiery and was provisioned for two yeaaat 

the sallies made by this, officer were executed with he^ 

r^t^coocage: llie Bussiana lost a great number 6f meo).* 

Mdtbwaitiliei!ywasbutill^seived; they suffered ibrwmit 
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of proiriiiaiis; and of the foovtetn regiments encamped be- 
fore the place, ten were newly raised. The fortificationar 
w^e v^ extensive, and held out for ^o months: but at 
the end of that time, a compression ball, (whidi is a com^ 
plical:ion of several mines, charged with foitr hundred 
poods of gunpowder,) produced a large breach^: the Rus- 
sians now entered -the place bystorm^ and the contest was 
maintained in all the streets and gardens till they )*eached 
the dtadel; and diiring the massacre a fire broke out from 
several quartars^ which continued to burn during three days 
aad nights. All the^myrses of Budjiak now submitted, in' 
order to save their beautiful villages, the work of a long 
course of industry, from devastation : Kilianova and Bia- 
logorod opened their gates, and Brahilow was burned. Hie 
viftier retreated jnto the mountains of Heemus. Panin had 
retired from the service, )>ecause the promise which he had 
made to his soldiers before Bender, had not been 'fulfilled; 
and g€fneral Baur his successor, made himself completely 
master of Moldavia and Bessarabia, which consist of beau- 
tiful and oncuUivffted st^pe^ interspersed with luxuriant 
psitures and fcM-ests and possessing abundant salt-works 
axMi mines: between Akjemiann and Bender, the country 
is aai unfaiterropt^ garden. Moldavia contains about one 
thousand square miks of territory, and Wallachia is still 
mote extensive: this district is depastured by 500,000 
Ttaasyivanian sheep, and abounds in wine, Turkish corn^ 
tdbftceo, and ail the useful species of animals ; and here,* 
idbure despodsBtf, war and pestilence, have depopulated ^ 
the oountry, foiiests of firuit trees have grown sponta- 
neooriy. 

The Pdoponnesian war was b^un with success not less 
btffiicitH;. Greece, Jong accustomed to subjectiopV was but 
iiirpi^etvMed with trck)ps I and the inhabitants pii^sued their 
oMir^flsinesd ahnost without interference on the part of the 
isMtittite atid usually mild government But when d^ey re- 
- ceived kiteliigence of th6 *toterpris6 of the Russians, a 
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ChriBtian people of the Greek drnreli, to ddhrer the 
Greeks from the yoke of the barbariaiis, the love of liberty * 
was rekindled in many of their hearts, devdoped itself ra^ 
pidly and irregularly, and stpod only in need of proper : 
discipline and a good leader, to produce the most impottant^ 
results. Al^cg Orloff made his appearance with only six 
shipif, while Navarino, the native country of Nestor, waa 
conquered by HannibaL AH Laconia, the plains^ of Ar- 
go^ Arcadia, and a part of Achaia, rose in insurrection, * ' 
and spared none of their former rulers: and the islands 
under the dominion of Venice, manifested equal impatiience. 
The Turk% in the mean time^ crossed the isthmus in (»rder 
to relieve Patra. The war in Peloponnesus was always 
attended with considerable difficulty, on account of the 
great number of important posts which required the pre-' 
sence of the Russians and of the armed Greeks, who were 
but few in number. In too many places at the same time.' 
TheMainottc»fbaght one unsuccessful battle on the isthmus ; 
upon which the seraskier' pacha of Bosnia, with thirty, 
tfaoiisand Epirots, Illyrian% and Albanians, advanced with ^ 
little resistance into the ancient Messene. The rising cadse 
of freedom met with the most severe blow at Modon : the . 
Mainottes were not possessed of that degrees of military 
^ill which enables a small body to vanquidi a much more nu- 
' merous enemy : the seraskier compelled Orloff and the Knas- - 
Dolgorukoj, to retreat to Novarino. Two thousand Qredeh 
full of valour but unacquainted with discipline, made.* 
another vain attack upon Modon: the Mainottes now re-. 
treated to their mountains ; and it was manifested to the t 
view of the whole world, that freedom without order ir: 
a vain idea. ^ r- 

But admiral Elphinstone, afler having cast anchor nter 
Taoarus, sailed to the coast of Laccmia, and defeated die" 
Turkish fleet, which was far more numerous than his own^ ^ • 
in the waters of Epidaurus,- and afterward pursued it iato^ 
the canal between Chios and Asia. The Turbi had £AseiLv 
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sbips'of tb0 lin0 and an equal nu[mb^r of xebecs and -gal- 
lies, } which they placed in a position defend,e4 by rocks «nd 
isliinds. The Russian fleet, with four frigates and fire* 
ships, was arranged opposite to- tbem in. three lines. 
S^iritoff commanded the van, Frederick Orloff the middle 
dmsion, and I^lphinstone the rear*. SpiritofF suddenly, at- . 
tacked the Turkish admiral, whose ship presentFy took^e: 
Sesir Beg endeavoured to save his Vessel, but the anchors 
iiad become entangled, and the mainmast in flames fell on. 
Sfuritoff's ship: the men now jumped into shallops, or into 
the sea, and in a moment . both the admirals' ships were 
blown into the air. This terrific spectacle kept both sides 
for a short space of time in astonishment: the Turks, how- 
ever, by the advice of Hassan Bey, retreated with their 
vessels into the straits, under Tschesm^, upon which 
lieutenant Dugdale, with four fire-ships filled with b^mbs 
andred-hot balls, protected by admiral Greigh, approached 
the Turkish fleet in the night of the 26th July, and set it 

. on fire. Three nations contended for the honour of this 
scheme: the Russians and the English disputed it with 

. each other; and another competitor. appeared in the person 
of, Rau, a Hessian. The Turkish fleet, pent up in the 
narrow bay, continued to burn for five hours; but Hassan 
eactepei with his ship through the midst of the enemy: 
while the conflagration of the vessels was going on, the 
magazine at Tschesm^ blew up, and destroyed both. the 
towa and the citadeL The sailors, peasants, and soldiers 
fledinthe utmost disorder to Smyrna; where Kara Osman 
OgIii,.a powerful chief ip that country, was. scarcely able 
bgr^tbe utmost exertions of courage and authority to quiet 
tbe disturbance. 

. .The' conquerors now made their appearance at Lemnos, 
irtlfire they remained instead of forcing a passage, as many, 
thought they might have done, through the ill-defended 
•Iraits of the Dardanelles, and dictating the terms of peace 
at the gates of tlie terrified capital* The garrison of the 
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citedd of LemBosy in vain requested ptftBmion lo mike, aii 
unmolested retreat : and while the Rnssians wer6 Endeavour* 
ing to obtain possession of it -foy forc^ tiassftn^ who Was 
now kapudan pacha, inflamed the zeal of three tbouAand 
volunteers, who unexpectedly made their appearance iti 
some wretched vessels, and set Lemnds at liberty/ The 
Russian fleet afterwards remained in the harbour of Au^ 
tod in the waters of Paros. The Porte was entirely deiti* 
tnte of ships ; Syria and Egypt were in a ^tate of instEiv 
rection; and though the war lasted four years longer, tlie 
victora of Tschesm^ effected no settlement either in the 
Grecian islands or on the continent 

Toward the end of this campaign, some fgnoMit 6t 
selfish Russians at Yassy, purchased some goods ihfected 
with the plague. The commandant of the place thougfht 
he displayed his courage by adc^ting no precautions: the 
disorder soon raged throifghout the city, an^ men fell d^ 
In the streets. The pestilence arrived at Cbotin, ^d in a 
diort time reduced five regiments of infantry to four hMi^ 
^edmen: it was communicated by infected clothes i6ti»» 
grand army, which RumjSnzoff was therefore ob%kd to 
separate in the utmost haste. Some soMiters had ahtii^ 
conveyed it to the gr^it town of Eyow, where die ^i^ii^ 
4»ans were either ignorant of its character, or afirud tio 
mention its n)Eun)a: its fiiry therefore soon became ' irttsfiits 
ible; fugitives spread it beyond the Dtiiepelh, and intti^ 
mountains; poor people, and evcfn the officers of the 'fMv> 
lice^ plundered the houses whose itafaabitimts had bUbn 
de^dyed by the diifease ; and iite remainder of the pib^-^ 
lation was saved wi^h di^uUy b^ the efleds of tlie wisiteiv 
imd the courageous arrangements adopted by tmgor Seh^ 
pow. Some wool received from tire Ukraine in tbe yelui- 
time Infected the great manulTaetory at Moscow, cm wUH^ 
account processions vWere perfohn^, whidk on1^s^*W0%b 
spread the disease: all the commanders and noUesqfAiMd 
the city> and <Nrder and authority were entirely at Jm^tiiiSN 
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Nine hundraS mea SiU idctmis daily, and nandjers lay uii^ 
burladl in the streets and faoasecu A jxiertshant whor tepitt^ 
seated biinsetlf to haVe been cured muradilously by sxk image; 
gave occasion, by this means, to a niost dangerous aifileoi^ 
faiage of the multitude^ who coUeeted to pray to the holy 
yi^pgba.£or their livbsr and the efifeot of this {practice was ai 
fii^ Aat the MTchbisbop gave orders that the/mmge Hhoald 
jbe removed in the night. When lliis circumatmiQe came 
Id the knowled^ of the people^ dl Mosoow biseanie a^sceii^ 
offmry and iiksurreetion, aiid the Arobbishop was mnrV 
dered, by blows of hammers, before the hi^. altar in the 
iBaoaaatery of Donsk, which ky without the city. All the 
sjd^ in order to enjoy the lemainijd^ moment of their liye% 
fitted the hospitals^ stormed and plvmdered the bishop's 
ps^bto^ ai)d inflamed their own rage with the contcints .^- 
Ij^e cellars. At this moment Jerapjcm made bis appearance 
ili f he bead of the garrison : bis soldiers mjardied oi^er 
J^oijises^^;^ f)ers<Nps w^e infected on both sides .in the scuflBle, - 
mA others died' under strokes of the knout. The calamity 
WM at last arrested by Gregory Ork>ff and Ae cold^of wfaph 
ter» after ninety thousand individuals had been its victims in a 
"Moscow a^Jtbe neighbouring villages. 

Jn the year- 177^9 the. entrenchments of Berecop, at the - 
entrance of the Crimea». were forced in the space of four 
hours by the troops under the command, of prince Dot 
gon^, and the Crimea itself was taken possession of by 
the Russians. The grand vizier was defeatedtat Babadagfa, . 
'.mirfoTOisd to retreat into Hsemus ; the jaaissavies rose upon ^ 
their aga, put him^ to death, and set fire to their camp;- 
and in consequence of their discontent, Mussun Oglu, one 
' df the bestol&cers in theTuikish service,. was appointed "^ 
to the post of grand vizier in the room of ^aUl : Mussun ^ 
condbcted the fruitless' congress of peace at Fokzany. 

The Porte in the mean time was delivered fr^m AH Bey, . 
wbo. was: born in Caucasus, and sold in his youth into 
Bgypt; where, Rafter hating served ten y^s,' he succeeded . 
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to the poiMT of hb cofnmftnder the bejr of that {novinbe. 
Ftom this time he aided the factions with his approbation, 
if he was not indeed the author of the ruin of Ebn HamaD, 
his first bene&ctor : he became sovereign of the couiil»|rs| 
in ihttch the aame numner as Psamnsetichas two thcMMSBd. 
five hundred years before, by the murder of eleven beya^ 
and the banishment of an equal number; the confiscation 
of their wealth, and the distribution of their c^oes amon^ 
his brother-in-law Mohammed, and other confidential 
slaves : after which he caused the pacha to be put to deaih. 

He concluded an alliance with Scheikh Dah^ the lord 
of the land of Canaan, and assisted him in the conquest of 
^idon and the siege of Damascus. Qut his brotber-in-Iaw 
forsook his cause, because, impelled either by necessity or 
atarice, he had insulted the holy citicfs of the moslem : 
Mohammed fled into Egypt, where the people were ill- 
disposed to the interests of Ali, because the privileges which 
he allowed to foreigners had ah'enated their afiectipns. His 
soldiers deserted to the enemy; Ismael, his son-in^Iaw, 
whom he advanced to an important post, abandoned hint; 
knd Ali lost a decisive battle. . ^ • - 

He now took flight through the deserts of Palestine, and 
anrived at Rama, the abode of the prophet Samuel, where 
heibund his old friend the Scheikh Daher, the conqueror 
of the. Samaritans and the Druses, who, though ninety- 
three years old, was still full of vigour, and surrounded by 
his nephews atid grand-children. In this country he formed 
a corps of thirteen tliousand men, .with which he advanced 
into Egypt, where Mohammed .awaited ihim.with: an army 
of; sixty thousand. The battle took place on:a:Ericlay, 
which the Moslem keep as a holy, day, and was. contiv&d 
with such fury, .that of four hundred Greeks and RiusiflDa 
in the service^pf AH, three hundred, and eighty fell oh die 
' firid of battlie^ and his army of thirteen thousand men was 
reduced to five hundred: his head was 'sent to CooKan- 
\tinople. Europe had taken a more lively interest in his ad* 
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;V3eiitiifie% bccBOse he appeaired tcf he devated above national 
^pi^udices: but his fault constated' m.manifeltii^ his con<- 
tempt for thpse errors too early, and in too decked a. 
iD«iiner« 

.: The Russians at length crossed the Danube, 

and the janissaries gave way/ Mussnn C^lu, 
'howerer, ayailed himself of the advantages afforded by the 
•fttnong r^ions of the Haemus; from which he made two 
•dbsseents, and compelled the Russians to abandon the sic^ 
,of Silistrm and to hasten back to their bridges on theDa- 
nilhe before he should cut off their retreatv They lost a 
great part of their artillery near Varna: and at length 
i Hassan pacha swore that not a Russian shotdd pass the 
autumnal equinox on the Turkish side of the river. 

:This commander, who was remarkable for the manly 
.beauty of his person, was by birth a Persian : he had been 
^kidniq>ped when a boy, and made the slave of a Turk, 
from whose service he freed himself by the assistaxi<^ of a ' 
Greek, and. escaped to Smyrna, where he entered into the 
.service of the Algerines. His courage and intelligence re- 
commended him to the dey, who entrusted him with the 
command of the fortress of Constantiiie; in which situation 
he would probably have arrived at an inglorious bld^age^ if 
.the malice of a faction had not obliged him to take refuge 
in Spain. The catholic king caused-him to'be convej^ to^ 
N^iles^ from whence he transported himself in a Danish 
, ahip to Constantinople. As he was here accused l^ the 
Algerine agent, he obtained an opportunity of appearing 
before the padisha, Mustafa the Third, who was pleased 
/with his intelligence and chiu'acteristic vigour, and gave 
him the command of that ship which afterwards escaped 
.alone from the unfortunate affair of Tschesm^. When he 
.became kapudan pacha, Hassan eagerly promoted every 
^usefiil. institution in his power: he founded schools of naval 
. accbltect|ire, astronomy .and geography ; he patronised mea . 
•of useful attainments, especially t^ie yom^ Musta^^ a 
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3riti^ ofvlbe fimiily of die CttnipbeUs : he kept his oath lo 
i^pa4isha, bj^ GOittp^lihg the Russians to ]!eti:8at aai^oifb 
theDapube. 

The latter were also unsuccessful in their attempt upoa 
Eqbiea ; but they plwd^^ Qn^ and Cyprus. The court 
of Petersburg bepune appreh^sive of danger from Swe- 
den ; on which account the Russian fleet. returned to the 
Si^tic^ after iBther showing ^ivbat inigbt bedone^ than hain- 
4og really efF«vQted much in ;the: Mediterranean. Hiis €s> 
. 4peditipix is said to h^ve cost tUi^ty-two JiuUions of sequins. 
jPu^ringthe sanie.p«ri<t49 .£4gatcheff ihe oosnek, at Ae 
head pi x&wy warlil^e hord^ extended his rebeUious enteiv 
jpcasesy shook the Ihn;^!^ of Calharise, and convinced a ' 
great nuiHh(^'Of;pefSCBns 4hal; peace was become neoeasary 
._ to h^ «mpire« But Mustafii died) and left 

ibe thi4n<^ not to hismmor son Sdurn, but to 
fai^.t^'other Ahdalbanied : and as this change of sovere%ns 
W€if. plaoe wiltholit any revoliution m the stam, and as thm 
.£paQP^ 'Were m a very exhausted statet the presents whach 
it was usiiri to make on such, occasions to the janissaries, 
Wfrj^ iv>w withheld. From this time they .manifested a to- 
.multupus dispp^tion :. tboy refused to ser^ie any longer ; the 
.Asiatic^ returned to their own country; the visier was 
abandoned by the cavalry*; fi^-marshal Rumjanzo£^ who 
.was AQw able to act withoiit controiil, cut off his .sup(>lies 
^^nd. reinforcements, inclosed him near Schnmba, and 
.j^blig^ himt on the 21st July, to conclude the peace of 
R^t^uk JiLwardsehy. The mufti said :to the padiAa, 
<< Since thy people will no longer oontimie the war, peace 
^iiust be Inade l"* This intelligence arrived in the Crimaaas 
Hassan viras ei^aged in a oHitest with Dolgomkoj. 
. . The Russums retained Ktnbum, Jenikale, Kertscfa, all 
•the 4[;ou9try between the Dnicqper. and the Bog, Aso^ aUd 
, Tagaprok) together with the free navigation -of the Enxine 
, ,£ontus and the Hellespont: the Crimea was mmp&ASf&Bi 
,the political power of ihe Turkish ejouperor, though he t9- 



tAined the Caiiphat. The greatest bss, howev^r^ which die 
Tucks sustoiuedy consisted in the degree in idiich their 
spirit and confideitce was depressed. 

SECTION XIII. 

SWEDISH REVOLUTION, l??^. 

Ths constitution of Sweden, since the time of Charles 
the Twelfth, had been in reality an aristocrat in which 
Actions were more powerftd than the laws* Zeal fer the 
new fbrm^ ci liberty, and a feeling of the wounds which 
'called for a healing aikl conciliating policy,* moderated the 
evils attenduit on this firm of government in the begin- 
ning ; and Ae wd&re c^ their common country speared to- 
be the object of tH classes of the Swedes. Affidrs remained 
in this state > so long as the economical plans of Cardinal 
illeury maintained a pacific system in Europe. Twenty 
years after the death of Charles the Twelfth, the spirit of ^ 
party began to grow more vehement and to exercise its 
pemicioi^ nifluenee in blinding the eyes of menlto the ac- 
tual stiEite of ^OSurs. A rupture now took place with Russia, 
which was attended with unfortunate consequences, because 
diose to whose hands the chief directicm of the war was 
confided, conducted it in a. manner alike destitute of energy 
and of mediod. The plans adopted were alternately com* 
bined and frustrated by the jealousy of the factions }^p^U»- 
sion <m the cme hand and discouragement oh the other, 
gave rise sometimes to precipitate measures and sometimes 
to an equally pemicibus iiiactivity ; and Sweden appeared 
• to be suSfering sit the same time under the evils of demo- 
cracy and oligarchy. 

The royalists maintained the superiority, until Russfa 
demanded an assurance that Sweden should liever adopt a 
mode of government difierent to the established form. From 
that' time the king was more and more reduced to the situ- 
ation of a mere* spectator, while the secret of the system of 
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policy adopted was in other bands. At this period tive 
boundaries of Sweden, on the side of Norway, were delo'* 
mined in a very disadvantageous manner ; and an unneces- 
sary war was entered into with Prussia, which was so ill 
conducted that the court of France reiused to grant any 
farther subsidies. The council of state at length mediated 
a compact, by which their exhausted treasury was to receive 
twdve millions of livres in the course of a few years ; but 
tbeir opponents censured this measure as a sale of their po* 
litical independence. 

As long as the country had been governed by pacific 
counsels, and the desires of the rulers had been restrained 
within the bounds of modera^tion, agriculture, manlifac*' 
tures and commerdal enterprise had again flourished : but 
, wh^en the factions arose to importance, a few. of their fa- 
voHred partisans obtained privileges which were extremdy 
' ' injurious to the public welfare; and the. num- 
ber of manu&ctories, which had previously 
arisen to eighteen thousand, were within ten • 
- * ' ' years reduced to the half of that number. 

The nation was discontented, ahd complained that the 
senate bestowed the offices jn its gift on the slaves of the 
aristocracy instead of the friends of the public good ; that 
that body encouraged the factious, for the purpose of ten' 
dering itself the arbiter of their differences ; that such of 
the peasants as, like Lars Larsson, manifested an inde- 
pendent spirit, were oppressed by the nobles; while othei^ 
were bribed and seduced to distort the truth, in order to 
prevent justice from being done; that in the diets the 
dignified clergy oppressed the inferior members of tbeir 
body, and the estate of citizens was entirely managed by 
four or five . demagogues. The spirit of party augm^ted 
these defects; and even upright individuals perhaps acceded 
to the wishes of their friends, instead of rigidly adhering 
to the welfare of the public, and adopted a line of condifct 
with r^ard to affairs of state, which would have appeared 
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to /tiMm Miftdmbsible in private life. If we judge them on 
these principles, it is difficult to say whether th^ severe pu- 
nishment which the council of state had formerly suffered, 

- . _ was owinfiTto the errors of their administration 

A.D.1756. , ® , ^ , . 

or to the weakness ot their party. 

The clergy were afterwards oflended by the aibolition of 
a tenth, which they had received ever, since the period when 
they had exercised the rites of hospitality, before, the. esta- 
blish ihent of regular houses of entertainment. .Severe 
sumpjtuary laws were enacted, and the manner/ of ..their 
execution was frequently odious : the stipends were dimi- 
nished ; those who were perhaps unable to pay the taxes 
demanded of them, had their cattle and the implements of 
their industry taken away; private houses wiere subjected to* 
a search, under pretence of smuggling; opposition was 
punished with public whippings; and persons actually con- 
victed, were condemned to the loss of honour and even of 
life. : . 

King Adolphus Frederick, perceiving the voice of disH 
satisfaction from all quarters, demanded the summoning of 
the diet; which the council of state refused. The king 
upon this laid down the government, demanded the seals 
of office, and caused it to be notified through his son to dl 
the offices, that business should no longer be transacted in 
his name.^ The council of states perceiving the danger of 
violent commotion, ordered the generals to -double the 
guards: but those officers refused to obey' these., orders 
issued by their sole authority. The financial ci<^p«rtment 
also refiised to increase the pay of the garris^on^ because 
they had not received the commands of the king: for that 
measure; and all the colleges were reduced to a state of 
inactivity. , The governor and the magistrates of Stockholm 
now r^aired to the senate, and declared that the third 
estate would be assembled: upon which the council of state 
'was compelled ^o consent to the summoning of a diet; and 
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OB the ninth d^ of anatdiy» the kix^ resumed the rans of 
fpoveninent. 

The extraordinary diet assembled at Njk6ping : a secret 
depntadoB prepared artides of accusation : the whole coun- 
cil of state, mth the exception of only two of its members, 
was removed and condemned to pay the expenses incurred 
by this diet, on the ground that it refused to summon the 
■asemhly, had fixed uppn Nykc^nng as the place of meet- 
]ii|^ and had endeavoured to exercise authority over tbe 
king. The conslitutioir was 'preserved ; but it lifas evident 
le every penftm that it was practicaUe to change it. 

The idng diedj, while GuStavus the Third who was the 
hope of the nation and had been most carefiiHy educated 
Aom his youth, was on his travds. At his retunif he de- 
clared that be was iiiUy sensible of 4iiB happiness in being a 
•eitiasen of a free country;- and that he would nevet consider 
the partisans of despotism as his inends. He >added, that 
if he should ever be so unfortunate as to violate a constl- 
-tattioiial law, or teveii a future limitation to his authoriiy, if 
the estates of the kingdom shoul4 think fit to adept such a 
measure; he now absolved them beforehand irom the aile- 
giaDoe which they had sworn to his persdn* When they 
.were taking the oath, he said, '<Vit is the established us^ 
to do thus; otherwiseat wcHiild afqpear to me unnecessary. 
.1 consider him an unhaf^y king, wh6 is obeyed only be- 
4sause his sul^ectis are compelled to submit to him." 
. _A great cooimotion soon afterw'ard took place in the 
fortress of Christianstadt, situated on the fircmtiers: the 
fiouwil of state was accused of a treacherous derdSction ^f 
its duty ;«and the nation was called upon to ,^^give to the 
}mg what belonged to the king." Charles duke of Suder- 
^ttmia, a broths of the king, who happened to be at Carl* 
•tiirona, made himself master of that important plao^ of 
Ifce magaeine and of the arsenal, under pret^ice of cor« 
MCtiqg .these msurgents: in his manifested he summon^ . 
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every man to his steadiurd agaiost the yoke of ^ an infenkal 
crew, whose sword was saspended over the head of every 
citizen m his hoasc^ and of every peasant in his cottage.'* 
Frederick the king^s third brother^ armed West Gothland. 
The senate, as so<m as it received intelligence of these 
movements, commissioned two of its members with fall 
power to adopt all such measares as might be necessary fix 
the mtdntenance of the constitution: imd as sospidon was 
entertaiAed respecting the dispositions of the bodygnaid^ 
the regiments, of Sndermania and Upland were ordei'ed lo 
StodLholm. The king was required to recall his brothers^ 
and not to absent hunselfi Aletterfiomthedokeof Sodeiw 
mania fell into the hands of count Kallingi which left no 
doubt remuning as to the revolutionary intentions of the 
princes, or thit' they were acting in concert wilh^eacb 
other. Hie senate sat during the whole nigh^. and is said 
to have determined to secinre the persott : of the Idng^ Oil 
the following day they invited him to attend dieir sitting: 
he cattle ; but his body-goatd «tas already prepared to exe« 
cute the measunes oti -which he fasid resoivsesL (^stavns 
began to complain tbfit so-imieh businesa was trtmnaclod 
witfiout his kodwledge; and the aenate, that hewidiheW 
from Aem the pabUc diqiaSches which came to his hands; 
The dispute was becoming aadmafied, .when the senate wee 
suddenly surrounded o» all si^ and all its mi^nbto < made 
prisoners. The coloneTof the guard had- vefiised to exe« 
cute this measure ; and had returned his sword to the king, 
saying, « I am also your prisoner; but am confident that 
I shall soon be your judge." The commandant of the place 
in vain summoned the citizens to arms on behalf of what 
he was j^eased to call, freedom; they had the good sepse 
ma to imstake aristocratie government for ^berty. Tke 
dtizQu^ the garrison ai^d the guard, weie udotnmA^ ' 
manfi^tos that << i^ans had be^ entertained fer snbfeeifaig 
both the kii^ and theaation to the power of « £ew nobiee^ 
but that the king would defeid the cause of 4rae libcvij, 
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which in hia estimation was the greatest good/' On tJIm 
following day, all Stockholm, with the exception of a fe^ 
of the chief magistrates, took an oath of adherence. 
. The diet was assembled ; the house was surrounded by 
the garrison and body-guard ; and the king in his crown 
and robes, and bearing the silver hammer of Gustavus 
Adoiphus in his hand, appeared ami6ng them, and made a 
speech conoerning thetlaiigers attendant on factions and the 
tyranny of rih^ aristocrats, one of the effects of which they. 
might perceive in the h%h price of bread. He spoke also 
of jthe adciUit 'deliverers of the nation { said that he wished 
to b#«|0inea'8econd Gustavus Vasa, that he hated arbitrary. 
power, and intended to reign according to the laws. The 
new laws were read ; in which it was enacted that, in future,, 
the king shall nomina,te the senate and shall summon and 
dismiss the diet; that he shall have the power, of levying 
the ancient taxes, and in case of necessity, of appointing 
new'ones: that the whole force of the kingdom, bdth by 
sea and land, shall be at his disposal;^ that the power; of 
daetaring war and of concluding' treaties of peace and alti- 
anoe, is also placed in his hands, together, with the privi- 
lege' of appointing to dl the offices and dignities of the 
state^^ On the following day, the senate was dismissed and 
com distributed among the people. Such was the termir 
nation of the constitution which had been established fifty-^ 
two years before. 

SECTION XIV. 

' " • - • . • . . f , J 

THE PISPirrE FOR THE BAVARIAN SUCCESSION. ." 

- ■ ► • , . .... -.7 " . 

A FEW years after theise occurrences, Maxi- 
milian Joseph, son of the emperor Charles the 
Seventh, and the last eleetor.of Bavaria, died. Itr him that 
branch of the family ,of Wittelsbach, which had now 
faoDOQrat)ly governed Bavaria during nearly^ five hundred 
yean, became extinct; and left the remembrance of many 
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valianti politic, and even beneficent princes; but not the 
reputation of a very wise government, or of a constitution 
modelled upon noble principles. 

Charles Theodore von Sulzbach, elector of the palatinate 
of the Rhin^ and head of the next branch of the family, 
of Wittelsbach, was entitled to the succession by a &mily. 
compact which had been formerly concluded, and was. 
agreeable to the laws of the empire : he was therefore imr 
mediately proclaimed ; and repaired without delay to Mu- 
nich. He had, however, scarcely arrived in that city, when 
he wsls informed that the house of Austria had determined: 
to enforce its ancient claims on lower Bavaria l and the new - 
elector,, conscious that he was able to oppose no successiul 
resistance to the preponderating power of that dyna^ty^ 
consented to a treaty by which he secured the possesoon.of 
the remainder of his new dominions. Marie Th^esa.was 
still living; but Joseph possessed the chief influence in all 
state affairs of great importance: and the^coi^rt of Austria, 
at his instigation, took possession of Lower Bayaria* re- . 
quired an immediate profession of fealty firom the. states .of 
the country, and declared that the taxes sl^trfd for ttie. 
present remain upon the same, footing as in the procedsqg. 
year. The emperor also declared the counties of Schwa*. 
beck, Hohenwaldeck, Leuchtenberg, Wolfstein, Hals and 
Haag^ the barony of Wiesensteig, the jurisdiction/ ctf- 
Hirschberg, and other imperial fiefs, to have become vacant 
by the extinction of the family which had acquired them : 
and the barony of Mundelhein)i in Swabia, with all that 
part of Upper Bavaria which is held as a fief of Bohemia, 
was also pronounced to be forfeited, in the name of the 
empress-queen.' A large tract of country, along the course 
of the Danube, the Inn, and the Iser, and the suburb .of 
'Ratisbon, where (he imperial diet had held its sittings, 
during one hundred and sixteen years, now fell to Austria*. 

No farther information relative, to these proceedings bad 
been communicated to the rdativea of the reiigniog fiunjly» 
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or to the estates of the country, or niitional representatives 
of Bavaria. The boundaries of the lordship of duke 
John, which had reverted to Lower Bavaria three hundred 
and fifty-four years before had never been accurately as- 
certain^ ; so that the coort of Vienna was obliged to assure 
the elector, that when it should have seized ou the posses- 
sion of this territory, it wbuld undertake the demarcation 
with justice and moderation. 

Frederick king of Prussia, however, regarded this whole 
transaction as one which produced an essential alteration in 
the balance of power ; testified his astonishment that it 
should have been completed without consulting him ; and 
advised the duke of Denxponts, who was the presumptive 
sttodessor of the childless dector, by no means to give his 
conBeot to proceedings which so manifestly contradicted the 
cofistituttons of the empire and the trealy of WestphaUa, 
without coDSukuig the other princes of Germany, and es-^ 
pedidly the crown of France which had guaranteed that 
treaty* He represented to the court of Vienna, that ac- 
ewdiag to all die maxims of feudal rights, the different 
bmnches 0t a fiunily had an indisputable title to succeed to 
all the fie& possessed by their common ancestor: that the 
aoceession of die house of Wittelsbaeh had been secured 
widi eztFaordifiaiy predion by family compacts, which 
w«re in perfect accordance with the laws of the empire, 
and by tbftt j^eat impenal law, the treaty of Westpl^ia : 
that the diviatbility of «n dectorate was in direct oppositioui 
t0 die golden b«U of Charles the Fourth, by which the ma* 
jmftf of the eitipevor and die dignily of the electors wa^ regu- . 
]MBd9 that il was a casseof extreme astonishment, Aat so 
iflaqMVtiiflC«]i tlPtniifftk should have been efifected without* 
toy coiisidtatiOD with the isnpire^ wbickws^ a stipulated 
dut^ on the part of the empei^m*.: and duit in r^sality a com* 
paotwUdi had been obtained i>y smrpriaeand violeDCe 
fipoma single pdatine prbce^ could np| possibly he vaOd, 
inpngtldioe to die hereditary rights of biafiiB^. Fte^ 
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derick demanded that the elector ishould be replaced in 
possession of all the hereditary dominions of Maxiniiiian 
Joseph : and he d^Iared repeatedly, and in the most po- 
sitive manner, that as a prince of the empire, as a contract* 
ing party to the treaty of Westphalia; and as a friend of 
the Palatine family, he cotild not pefmit'such an infraction 
of the laws, such a viblation of the balance of power. 

The court of Vienna, on the other hand, replied; that 
the whole of Bfivaria, before the' period at which the house 
of Wittelsbach had acqnirtsd the sovereignty of that coun- 
try, had been restored to their ancestors by the dukes of 
Austria, out of pure moderation and love of peace : that 
it was reasonable to require indemnification for so many 
expensive wars : that the present was not a question relating 
to an indivisible electorate, because Bavaria, as it was 
publicly and universally known, had acquired the electoral 
dignity by the contrivance of Maximilian, only a few ge- 
nerations previously to this time; whi<^h dignity couM be 
traq^ferred only to his immediate descendants: that the 
whole country of Lower Bavaria, which from very early 
times had always been ruled by its own land-nlarshal, wasjn 
reality no essential part of the duchy of Bavaria : that the 
house of Austria could perceive no impediment in the con- 
stitution of Germany, to the enforcement of indisputable 
ijghts, provided it were drnie with moderation and witl^ the 
consent' of those princes of the empire whose interests were 
most immediately concerned :. and that it was important to 
know whether the kii^g of Prussia was resolved to assume the 
office of arbitrator in all instances ; and Whether he, whose 
aggrandisement had been the most rapid^ and was attended 
with the greatest share of peril to his neighbours, intended 
to set up his arbitrary will as the law by which aH the 
princes were to regulate their conduct : that the emperor Si- 
gismund, who had sold the electorate of Brandenburg td 
the ancestor of the present king of Prussia, had also con- 
ferred Lower Bavaria, which happened to - fall vacai^t 
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dariog his reign, oti his own abn-iti-Uwy Albert of Austria: 
that the mter of the last elector of Bavaria at the same 
Ueq^ transferred to her son, the elector of Saxony, all her 
claims to the allodial possessions an<} aocjuisilions of the de- 
ceased branch, to their moTable prt^erty, the revenne of 
the preceding year, and thirteen millions which had been 
expended on the Upper Palatinate: lastly^ that the &<- 
mily of Mecklenburg recalled to mind the reversion of 
Leuchtenberg, apd other imperial fie& which had been 
granted by the emperor Maximilian the First; and founded 
its claims on a number of sacrifices which it had made for 
the benefit of Germany. 

The armies of Austria and Prussia now proceeded to- 
wards the frontiers of Bdbemia and Silesia. The king en- 
deavoured to prove that the reversion granted by the 
emperor Sigismund to his son-in-law Albert of Austria, 
was without any solid foundation, because Albert deduced 
his claim to this fief-male from bis mother, who was a 
princess of Bavaria, and Sigismund himself at that yery 
time bad bestowed fiefs on other dukes of Bavaria. It was 
remarked that Michael von Priest, the protonotarius who 
prepared both these feudal documents, appears from history 
to have been convicted of falsification ; and lastly, it was , 
ascertained that duke Albert formally renounced all clai^l& 
arising from this investiture. The court of Vienna ap- 
pealed to the notorious existence of the Austrian titles^ to 
the recognition of these claims by the electors, and to the 
right of the latter to treat with other courts without the 
concurrence of the duke of Deuxponts^ 

The affair was in this manner conducted diplomatically 
during five months, until in the end of July 
/ * the' king advanced into Bohemia near Natcfapd, 
while his brother Henry marched toward another pas»; 
This kingdom is accessible by thirteen diJSTerent roadi, the 
least frequented of which is that by way of Kun^bui^: .and 
the Prussian general Mollondor^ who ccwiniaaded under 
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prince Henry, took this latter routes which was the leatt 
provided with means of defence, being naturally the 
most difficult of aiccess. This whble campaign, in which 
Frederick and Lascy, Henry and Laudohn, displayed 
the effects of long and uninterrupted reflection and the 
practice of the highest science, was a school of military 
tactics : few marches deserve to be compared with that of 
Rumburg) and few retreats with that from Lauterwasser to 
Schazlar. In this campaign, as in that in which Turenne 
was opposed to Monteenculi, no battles wece fought : the 
king was not obliged to compromise the safety of an army 
which was the chief foundation of his povirer ; though on 
the other hand he exposed no weak point to the attacks of 
Lascy and Laudohn. Military science is the foundation of 
political importance, because the other sources of power 
exist only under its protection : and hence the advancement 
or decline of this art always makes an epoch in history* 
It was a grand spectacle to see the ardent emperor Joseph, 
at the head of the finest army in the world excellently pro- 
vided with artillery and arms, opposed to the hoary con- 
queror of Czaslau, Hohenfreidburg, Rosbach, Leuthen, 
Torgau and Lignitz. But before the question in dispute 
00UI4 be decided by deeds of arms, Russia and France 
effected a mediation, by which the pacific empress queen 
satisfied herself with a tract of territory, containing scarcely 
forty square 'miles, between the Danube^ the Inn and the 
Salza. Her army was not defeated: but her son wsto 
a great loser by the contest, because these occurrences ex- 
cited alarm throughout all Europe. 

• _ ' The treaty was concluded at Teschen in 

A, D. 1779. . / 

Upper Silesia: and its observance was gua- 
ranteed by Russia and France, The court of Austria ac- 
quired the district of the Inn, and engaged not to oppose 
the union of the Franconian principalities of Baireuth 
dnd Anspach with Prussia, on the decease of the reigning 
margrave; and when that should happen, to renounce the 
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feudal cUdma which the- ciown of Bohemia possessed in 
those territoriesy in return for the r^iunciation of those 
which the margmvea held in Austria, the greater part of 
which had subsisted for four hundred and fifty-sevep years. 
Promises were made that the emperor and the empire 
should be induced to invest th^ elector palatine with alt the ' 
fiefs held by the deceased branch of his family ; to in* 
demnify the dukes of Mecklenburg by an extension of 
their sbvereign power over their own subjects, which is 
called de non ajppeUando to the tribunals of the em|)ire ; 
and in general to bestow approbation on the treaty. With 
respect to the Palatine family, Austria renounced al} claim 
to the^mainder of the jxMsessions of the late sovereigns of 
Bavaria,' and conferred the Bohemian fiefs in the Upp^r 
Palatinate on the new electors. The elector of Saxony 
was gratified by« the acquisition of a country on his fron- 
tiers. 

SECTION XV. 

NORTH AMERICA. 

* We have already seen in the affitirs of Poland, the wrongs 
which may be inflicted by military despotism on the most 
sacred rights of nations ; in the Turkish war, how inferior 
eveu a .good militia is to a disciplined army ; and in the 
contest respecting the Bavarian succession, that the secu- 
rity of a moderately powerful state depends altogether on 
the solution of this question ; whether its more powerful 
neighbours can agree in dividing its territory among them- 
selves. '^ The consideration of this state of public morality 
and of the relations of power, so destitute of consolation 
for humanity, leads us to turn our attenjtion to the prospect 
which the New World holds out to the contemplation 
of mankind. The passions iire coeval with the heart of* 
man, and injustice was in former ages, combined with pre- 
ponderating power: but the modem ok^gani^ation of the 
great military powers. awakens a double apprehension for 
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tlie fate^ of all such states as are not also powerful in arms. ' 
Perliaps two or three governments, allured by the prospect 
of advantage to fbrm a combination against the rest, may 
before long render their will the universal law; or the 
armies, unwilling to remain the mere took of despotism 
for a paltry remuneration, may advance pretensions which 
win impose hew burdens upon the people, or may entirely 
dissolve the present system of social order. Critical pe- 
riods in the history of mankind have frequently taken 
the most unexpected direction; and unfor^een circum* 
^stances may restrain the effects of those arms on which we 
now look with apprehension ; or may turn them even against 
that class of persons by whom they are at present directed. 
But we will now turn our attention to the origin of thq 
modern republics of America. 

After the peace of the yeiir I7^f France pafd to Oreat 
Britain 95,000 pounds sterling for the restored islands, and 
670,000 as a ransom for the prisoners of war: George the 
Third devoted his share of the captures, amounting to 
690,000 pounds, to the public funds* In a few days after- 
wards, the bank paid for the renewal of its charter 
110,000, and the East India Company engaged to pay an 
annual contribution of 400,000 from the produce of its 
conquests. The national debt was diminished by about ^ 
ten millions in the space of twelve years ; and of the re- 
maining 129 millions, stated funds were assigned for the 
payment of the interest of 124. The sources of public 
prosperity were incalculably increased by new manufactures, 
the progress of the colonies and the dominion of the sea. 
Labour rose in value, and became a premium for the 
increase of population, by which the numbers of those who 
had emigrated Or fallen in war'werd soon repair^. Of 
ibrty-two millions of acres, which England is computed to 
contain, eight millions and a half yielded as much corn, in 
{Productive seasons, as 'would suffice for the maintenance of 
five miUions of itihabitants during five years. All the soiU 
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oF the country became more productivey in proportion s» 
greater attention was paid to accommodate the mode df 
culture to the circumstances of each particular district : the 
incredible increase of pasturage, an thirty years, doubled 
the exportation ; the ordinary annual produce of wool was 
estimated at 1^200,000 pounds sterling; and the manufac- 
ture of this commodity quintupled its value, and gave em- 
ployment to 1,500,000 persons. In the year 1736, Ireland 
sent 450,000 ells of linen to the market of Chester; and in 
the year 1771 9 almost a million ; and this was only the half 
of the produce : attention was paid m that country to unite 
th^ rivers and to keep the harbours open. The high price 
' of the necessaries of life, and the unequal distribution of 
certain taxes, having diminished the manufactories of cloth 
in England, those of Scotland, which in the year x 1720 
made only three millions of ells, in 1759 produced more 
than 10,800,000. The newly acquired province of Canada 
yielded furs to the amount of 300^000; and the colonies 
thus supplied the materials for the manufacture of hats. 
The irpn, steel, copper, and tin works of Cornwall, gave 
employment to 400,000 persons; and the exportation of 
these articles, after supplying the home consumption, 
amounted to the annual value of 600,000 pounds. Forty 
^ousand persons worked in the mines of Cornwall ; and as 
many morp in the lead, copper, and coal works in other 
parts of the kingdom : a prodigious number of families were 
supported by the manufactures of Sheffield in iron and 
steel ; the coal mines of !t7ewcastle extended more than half 
a mile under the sea, and a thousand vessels were employ^ 
in conveying their produce. The herring fishery, wkdch 
had been encouraged by a premium, annually produced 
160,000 barrels? the fisheries on the banks of Newfound- 
land were carried on by the labour of !20,060 persons, and 
the produce in salt fisl;i amounted to 400,000 pounds filsr- 
ling. The whole export trade of England advaniced irom 
6,509,000 pounds sterling, which was its aaaount in the 
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reign of Anne, to sixteen millioBs in the year 1775 : and at ' 
the latter perioS, the quantity of metallic specie in ctrcu-> 
hiflion, exclusive of the paper currency, was more than 
e%hteen millions. Although the commerce with Europe 
was neglected for that of America, yet the trade carried on 
witB Germany sometimes amounted to 800,000, and never 
f«ll below 215,000 pounds sterling.> The members of die 
East India Company consisted of 17^8 English and 420 
foreigners ; the share possessed by the former ^amounted to 
about two millions, and that of the latter class to 684,000 
pounds sterling ; and according to the balance of their ac- 
counts in the year 1771? this company possessed 220,000 
pounds in specie and 5,300,000 in goods, after discharging 
all their debts. The capital invested in the West Indies, 
censistir^ of estates, slaves, and buildings^ was estimated 
at thirty millicms; and the annual produce in sugar and 
ram was about fixor millions. 

The; population, which according to the state in which 
we know it to have remained for the last five liundred 
years, has doubly itself, during that long period, only once 
in a hundred years, is doubled in North America within 
twen^five years: eight thousand Englishmen originally 
emigrated to that country, and their descendants had al- 
ready increased to half a million. The wealth of that coun- 
try increased with equal rapidity: the export of New Eng« 
land, at the commencement of the century, amounted to^ 
7*0,000; and seventy years afterwards, it was equal to 
800^000 pounds sterling. Above 1070 ships, and about 
29^000 Ei^lishmen were engaged in the trade with Ame* ' 
riea ; and the latter country rewarded them with the profit 
of her trade with the West Indies^ Africa, Spain, and 
PortugaL 

. The constitution of the American colonies bore the ori- 
ginal impression, of liberty. The king appointed the goyer-* 
nor of New England; and the whole body of land pro* 
prietODS elected a cooncil <^ twenty ^igbtJQember&« Military 
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force was almost unhecefsary ; /or the iftfamuSy aiKl the 
islands, which cover the entrances of the harbour^ afforded 
natural defences., In Rhode Island, the goyeraor and Ins 
deputy, as well as the council, were elected by the pec^le ; 
and in all criminal cases, except those of high treason^ 
murder, and piracy, they also' exercised the privily of 
pardon. In the midst of beautiful gardens, under a mild 
climate, and in a healthy atmoqphere, arose Philadelphia, 
the establishment of the virtuous Penn: the. inhabitants of 
the -city were supported by the produce of^the neigUx)uring 
country, and enriched themselves by their industry ; theur 
manners now began to suffer from the effect of prosperity; 
the affection which had been hitherto testified for the fiunily 
of Penn, was in a gneat measure lost ; and some symptoms 
of^cpnfiision began to appear in the interior of the country* 
The administration of Maryland belonged, to the descend- 
ants of its founder, lord Baltimore; and was conducted by 
its governor, with the assistance of a council of twelve, and 
of the deputies of the districts. Religion was every where 
free from restraint; agriculture was held in honour ; and 
peace, and order were protected against the attempts .of 
parties, and wild and lawless men. Every colony cultivated 
in security that species of production which it found most 
suitable to its soil and climate: New England produced 
wheat, Turkish, corn, rice, and barley; this colony con-, 
tained noble tr^ts^ of pasturage ; and 6,000 fishermen 
gained an annual income of more than 322,000 pounds 
sterling. The healthy colony of Rhode. Island produced 
Turkish corn in great abundance. Nova Scotia, the cir- 
cumstanoes of which were less favourable, because its ad* 
'ministration was military, enriched itself by its coal Buiies. 
On the other hand. New York was situated in a beai^M 
district, and rose to great importance: 188 ships and 425 
slopps sailed fi-qm this port; and the banks of the.Eaal 
Biver were adomed with the residences of sup^mtgf ami 
pleasure. New Jersey was almost a garflen. Mag]^vbA 
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produced 30,000»000lbs. of tobacco^ and Virginiit could 
deliver 50^000,000. The romantic banks of the Shenando 
were cultivated j>y industrious Germans, Farther toward 
the soirth, the sun darted his scorching rays on imftaeasur* 
able tracts of sand : North Carolina, however, rose to pro- 
sperity. South Carolina, the cherished object of solicitude 
to Colignjr, Shaftesbury, and Locke^ no longer stood in 
fear of AttakuUakuUa, whose people were now entirely sub- 
dued ; or of die Shaktaws and Creeks, whose numbers were 
rapidly diminishing : this colony, in which the cultivation 
of the vine and of silk succeeded as well as in Italy, was 
second to noAe in value. At a still greater distance, wher6 
Savannah, situated between sand and forest, endures a 
degree of heat as great as that of Africa, GkK>rgia was now 
vising to importance. In Florida, only the first beginnings 
cf cultivation were visible in a few spots. 

North Aiperica, under the protection of Britain, stood 
in fear of no foreign enetny ; and the consciousness of her 
native strength was already too great to permit hfer to feel 
much apprehension even of her mother country. The 
country itself, its extent and its climate^ were the protection, 
of the Americans. The nation, like the country which it 
. inhabited, appeared to be in the full vigour of youth ; ar- 
dent, independent, and capable of astonishing exertions 
when roused by the stimulus of the passions. 
' The peace of 1763 left the nations of Europe under the 
pressure of an enormous taxation: the reduction of the 
armies at the same time dispersed a number of 'men unfit 
for the employments of honest industry, many of whom, in 
various countries, swelled the catalogue of crimes; while 
othan sought their livelihood on the Ural and the Volga, 
m the colonies of Russia : but America became the diief 
receptade foe the superfluous papulation x}( Europe. In 
addition to tiiese circumstances, the booty procured in war, 
the treasurea of the East Indies,^ the rapid accumulation of 
fiirtunes.firom the sugar plantations, and a thousand won-: 
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derful instances of successful enterprise and good fortune, 
had multiplied the wants of life, and the caprices of luxury 
in Great Britain had increased in an incredible degree. Tlie 
number of profitable of&ces had beeh exceedingly increased 
by the conquests made in war, and by the policy of the 
eoitrt; and as the desire for such places could only be gra- 
tified at the pleasure of the king, a much larger proportion 
than formerly of the landed proprietors devoted themselves 
to a city life, and to attendance on the court : they com- 
mitted their estates to the care of their stewards ; and as 
they enlarged their expenses, and involved themselves in 
debt, they were reduced to the necessity of raising their 
rents. The oppressed people were soon driven to utter 
despair, while their superiors were deaf to their Complaints. 
The court at the same time was obstinately bent on pur- 
suing its resolution to deprive the mountaineers of Scotland 
of their ancient customs and dress ; and in Ireland the 
public tranquillity was disturbed by the excesses of the 
" White Boys," « Hearts of OaV* and « Men of Steel." 
. In consequence of all these circumstances, upwards of 
twenty thousand Irishpien in a short time transported them- 
selves to America, and many thousands from the moun- 
tains of Rosshire, from Glengary, Sutherland, Skye, and 
from all the Hebrides, also bought an asylum where they 
might perpetuate the customs of their ancestors in the 
western world. This multitude of recent emigrants to 
America, adopted a mode of life agreeable to nature and 
to the principles of primitive equality. 

Great Britain, lyhich already governed with one arm the 
banks of the Ohio, and with the other those of the ancient 
Granges, dispatched Cook and Mulgrave in search of new 
objects of dominion : this empire, whose foundations were 
laid in freedom, which was great in armis, and still mote 
celebrated for its citil institutions, the object of imiversal 
admiration, and of the envy of the most powerful natioii% 
appeared to many to bie almost exempt fi-om the ordinary 
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causes of the decay of nations. ' Yet this empire was in a 
few yiears reduced so low, that it continued to excite admi- 
XMtion only by its constancy under misfortune; like the 
great Caesar, who, when he discovered Brutus among his 
assassins, covered himself with his mantle that lie might 
fall with decency. The power of Great Britain dissolved 
itself; nations sprung from her own bosom and nursed 
in the cradle of freedom, disdained for that very reason to 
obey her tyrannical commands. 

Although the British people were discontented with the 
terms of the peace, though the French were expeUed from 
the continent of America, and the disorderly court of Lewis 
tbe Fifteenth could not be an object of apprehension, the 
English government established a permanent military force 
in America, under the orders of a commander-in-chie£ 
This army supported the executive pcntery which had re- 
duced the judges to a state of dependence on itself by means 
of their salaries, and on that account appeared to the 
friends of freedom to possess more than the influence to 
which it was entitled by the constitution. If we reflect for 
a moment upon the vanity of men, and consider how few 
individuals, even under free governments, know how to 
combine the dignity of important stations with the nec^ 
sary attention to popularity, we shall readily conceive 
that many of the American governors became disagreeable 
to the people, and were, justly or unjustly, conndered as 
aibitrary. The ministers themselves, perhaps t^canse they 
w^e fearful of betraying any degree of apprehension, ap- 
peared to pay but little attention to the representations of 
the Americans, and replied to them either not at all, or 
witb severity; and about this time party leaders arose 
among that people, whc excited, in the minds of their 
eoimtrymen, the deepest resentment of the haughtiness of 
the English governments 

Under thesecircumstances, the jninistry attempted to de- 
prive the Americans of their commerce with the French and 
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Spanish colonies, by the profits of which the British colo- 
nists were chiefly enabled to pay for the manu&ctures of the 
mother country. They now adopted the resolution of ac- 
customing themselves, as much as possible, to do without 
the commodities of England ; and during this period of 
dissatisfaction the stamp^x was introduced among them 
by the parliament of England, by which measure, as they 
, alleged, that assembly disposed of the property of a great 
people who were not represented in it, and over whom it 
had no right whatever: the colonies wer^ founded at" the 
expense of the colonists, while the advantages arising from 
their preservation bad been shared by England in common 
with themselves. The epoch of the decline of the British' 
dominion in this country, like that of the destruction of 
the Stuart dynasty at home, was the moment when the na- 
ture and origin of the right of government became the suV 
ject of investigation. The Americans were driven, by the 
imprudence^ of their adversaries, from a timid opposition 
to particular proceedings, to the declaration of their inde- 
pendence. 

They refused to submit to the stamp-act, alleging that 
the territory which was under their own regulations,' de-^ 
fended by twenty thousand of their own troops, and suf- 
ficiently productive of taxes to clefray the expenses of that 
force, belonged of right to them, and that they would sufier 
no arbitrary taxes to be imposed on it. The ccdony of 
Massachussets Bay, one of the most important of the whole 
number, and in which the spirit of republicanism was espe- 
cially prevalent, encouraged all the rest by its example. 
The Americans assembled a general congress, and the ships 
in their harbours exhibited the tokens of mourning and of 
indignation. Amidst all these proceedings, the leaders,* 
who were anxious that no immoderate or ovorstrained 
measures should be adopted, carefully withheld the people 
firom all excesses : and flieir writings were composed in the 
language o^ the weaker against the powerful, but at the same 
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time in that of united and resolute men. The hour of final 
separaticfii, howevBf, was not yet come; and the English 
parliament at length rescinded the stamp-act by a majority 
. of votes. America appointed this day as an annual festival ; 
the clothes which had been manufactured in the colonies 
were distributed among the poor, and all the people of pro- 
perty appeared in garmetits of English manufacture. 

But the ministry performed neither justice nor injustice 
effectually: diey were driven to the former evidently by 
compulsion, and they committed the latter without energy. 
Boston had, of its own accord, offered compensation to those 
who suffered in the late disturbances ; but the ministers de- 
manded that as a duty, which they were inclined to perform ^ 
spontaneously. The community was thus excited to suspi- 
cipn respiting the. official reports of the governor's council, 
a^d took the first opportunity of electing other individuals. 
The governor reprimanded them for this exercise of their 
elective privil^e; and they, in turn, drew up a represent^ 
ation of the case, and sent it to the king. This document 
could not be signed by the governor, as it was usual on such 
occasions, because it was directed against his own proceed- 
ings : this informality gave the king a pretence for refusing 
to receive it; and the governor henceforth discontinued the 
holding jof these assemblies. About this time ^ reinforce- 
ment of troops was sent to America ; andall New England 
was anxious that the commons should be assembled. 

In the moment of this ferment, the English parliament 
imposed a duty pn tea, for the purpose of relieving the East 
1 India Company of a tax of 25 per cent., in order to enable 
the company to sell that article as cheaply as the Dutch. 
This occurrence manifested that the English government, 
when it allowed the stamp-act to be repealed, by no means 
intended to abandon its pretension of a light to tax the co* 
loiues. The Americans were extremely eiiraged, and 
refused to pay the duty: it was natiu^ that the popular 
leaders should avail themselves of the circumstances of the 
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times,^ for tbe promotion of their own designs ; but the im- 
prudent conduct of the English ministry was their best 
•ally. - 

Under these circumstances^ some young tnen of Boston^ 
disguised like Mohawk Indians, threw thnee cargoes of teir 
into the sea, in the presence of thfe governor, the coundU 
the garrison, and under the cannon of Fort William Henry, 
without resistance. 

Proceedings such as these were matter of rejoicing to the 
ministerial party, who thought they afforded a favourable 
pretext for effecting the complete subjection of the colonies: 
and many, even of the friends of liberty in England, 
thought it utterly improbable that America would be able 
eflfectually to resist the power of the mother country. When 
the ministers were warned that the colonies would make 
common cause against them, they replied, that in that case 
the colonies would only have to ascribe their misfortunes 
to their own imprudence: but despised enemies are dan- 
gerous. 

The parliament, on the principle of affording tbe neces* 
sary protection and indemnification to commercial rights, 
su^ndcd the privileges of the harbour of Bpston ; ad* 
judged the inhabitants to inake compensation for the pro- 
perty destroyed ; revoked, the original charter of the con- 
stitution of M assachussets Bay ; and, since a resolution of 
the council was necessary to enable the governor to employ 
the military force, the election of that body was taken from 
the community and given to him. He at the same time 
received orders with regard to such persons as should be 
obnoxious to the displeasure of colonial authorities oh ao^ 
oount of their attachment to the government of the motiber 
country, to send their causes to England for adjudication. 
In order to keep the Americans more eflPectually in check, 
the boundaries of the iiewly-acquired province of Canadbt 
were extended behind the other colonies ; the council' 
of that province^ which was nominated* by the king, and 
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half the members of which were catholics, was provided ■ 
with more extensive powers ; and the civil jurisprudence of 
the despotic government of France was established as the 
law of all the inhabitants of the province, not excepting 
those of English birth; while, on the other hand, die 
milder criminal code of England was introduced even with 
ri^rd to the native Canadians* 

It was in the meantime resolved in the g(eneral congress 
of America, that the parliament of. Gre^ Britain had the 
right of enacting general laws, and the king that of re- 
fusing to confirm the provincial statutes : but that in all 
matters relating to property, none but the owners, or their 
rqiresentatives, had any power whatever to legislate* With 
these moderate resolutions, they united measures of d^ 
fence; and it was agreed that the cultivation of tobacco 
i^ould be exchanged for that of the articles necessary for 
food and clothirig : obedience to the royal governors was 
disallonired; and those gentlemen saved themselyes by a 
precipitate flight. Representations were still continually 
made to the mother country ; but these documents Were re- 
jected by the parliament, because they were signed by order 
p{ the congress. New Yoj-k endeavoured to obtain the ho- 
nour of eff^ting a reconciliation ; but her memorial was re- 
jected on account of its title. The parliament declared, that 
in pursuance of the fundamental law of 1689, only the lords 
and comn^ons in parliament assembled, and no other body 
in the British empire, had the right of making any regu- 
lations with regard to taxes. , 

H would have been possible to have given to the British 
ensure a C9nstitution, in which its provinces should be ad- 
mittied to their reasonable share of influence ; in which case, 
the freedom and power oif the state would have been con- 
finned on new foundations, and Great Britain would siiU 
have continued to be the head of the empire, until the 
iQatarity of the New World, should at length have rend^^d 
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it necessary to transport the seat of supreme power across 
the Atlantic. 

During all these occurrences, the English minister of 
states lord North, seemed to have as little apprehension of 
interference on the pact of the house df Bourbon, as if the 
court of Versailles had been utterly inaccessible to the sug^- 
gestions of jealousy or revenge ; or as if the cause of a go- 
vernment against its si^ljects, was invariably considered as 
the cause of all governments. He at the same time com- 
pelled the Americans to withdraw from the dominion of 
Britain, by abolishing all commerce with them; by ex- 
cluding them from the fishery of Newfoundland ; by' ex- 
tending a correctional law to all the states which had sent 
deputi^ to the congress; and finally by declaring their, 
ships to be lawiul prizes for the freebooters of England. 

A skirmish with a body of troops whom general Gage 
had ordered to take possession of the magazine at Lexing- 
ion, was the commencement of open war, and Gage pro- 
claimed martial law. I^e beginning of the contest Was 
animated: the Americans resolved to engage Canada in 
their cause, either by persuasion or force; and thdir gaieral 
Montgomery fell before Quebec; while on the other hand, 
the English laid siege to Boston, and burned Charlestdwn. 
At this moment, since the existence of their country was 
now at stake, the Americans gave consistency to their cause 
by the adoption oPa regulaf* form of constitution. The 
latter indeed underwent many alterations, not only from the 
action and re-action pf the parties, but because it was ne- 
cessary on one hand to give an extremely popular form of 
government to a people which was summoned to £EM:e death 
in the cause of liberty ; and on the other, because it was im- 
possible to submit such measures as appeared necessary in 
a period of public danger, to the approbation of the mul- 
titude. With regard to the main point, the same princi- 
ples were every where predominant : the various repubiUiMa 
states were dist^igiiished by slight shadA of difference with 
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regaled to ferm?; but ' all endeavoured to' excite the powers 
of the pedple by enthusiasm, and to direct their exertions 
by the mature deliberations of the congrefes. < 

Great Britain concluded subsidiary treaties with the 
landgrave of Hesse Cassel, the duke of Brunswick, the 
princes of Anhalt and Waldeck and the margrave of 
Anspacfa, for a certain number of their troops. Such trea- 
ties were by no means unusual : but the present moment 
was remarkable from the remoteness of the theatre of war, 
and especially from the natural love of freedom which in- 
terested the virtuous individuals of all countries in the 
cause of the Americans. Many awaited the result of the 
cbtitest in anxious expectation, fearful lest' these regular 
troops should be found to possess an overwhelming supe- 
riority over a mere miUtia: biit America fought for the 
Americans; and it was |)roved that none* but the greatest 
coimmandersj full of courage, accustomed to victory and ent> 
. gaged ki a popular war, are able to make any^ decisive use 
of the highest species of tactics. The war in America was 
conducted in such a manner, as to induce many to suppose 
that the * English commanders protracted the contest from 
selfish motives: others, that the spirit of party rendered 
them incapable of vigorously prosecuting a war, which was 
known to be rather a ministerial than a popular quarrel : 
which some ascribed its.protraction to the talents of Wash- 
ington and to the national power of America; and ad-i 
duced instancies from history to prove that every great na- 
tion had acquired its freedom, -as' soon as it despaired of 
bbtainiBg hapless by other means. 

After the unfortunate expedition of the English against 
Carolina and the raising of the siege of Boston, all the 
colonies of 'North America united themselves in a general' 
confederation fer the preservation of their independence. 
On the news of this occurrence, the French court, con-r* 
fortEiably to its usual policy of supporting the weaker party- 
injatt their contests^ against 'the power of its rivals,, re-: 
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«oIv«d openljr to* adopt the c^ose 4f tbe A»efiim» wfailtr 
it bad hitherto only favoured in secret, and to ddiveir the 
navigation and commerce of the world from the prepond^ 
emnce, or rather from the absolute control of the British 
nation. But a far more wonderful ^ectacle was displayed 
by the king of Spain; who although the sovereign and op- 
pressor of South America^ joined his arms to those of 
]f ranee for the establishment of a free state in the north<*> 
ern division of that continent. 

This war undermined the resources of the £arope«& 
courts: it doubled the already exorl»tast debt of Bri^; 
It cost die court of Versailles jhore than nine hundred mil^ 
lions of Uvres^ while the people became accustomed to the 
ideas of freedom, and discovered the impihtant seer^ 
that unpopular government is in itself insecure. 

The war was conducted for a time without any very n^ 
markable oceurrene^s : the house of Bourbon was satisfied 
with keeping the enemy of its new ally in a state of mmo^ 
^vity; it was appvebemive of the caprices of fortune^ amal 
could not fail to recollect the former &me of the.BntUi 
arms. Tbe circumspect Washington > sought onfy the 
durable reputation of attaining ■ his obj^t, and never suf- 
fered himself to be seduced by the hope of a qijiendid 
achievement to risk 4ny solid advantage. At lenglii^ aa 
ariny composed of English and Germans^ was snvrouEBdedi 
ahd made .prisoners at Saratb^ by the despbed militia of 
tbeNew WorU. . r 

After this misfortune, the Britiih parliameMt m^ftaled 
a degree of fortitude worthy; of the snbUme exas^ple which 
the Romans displayed after the deieat al: Cannes i and if 
tb^^miiiUry system of our times had not becc»a^ widely 
different from that of antiquity^, e^pecidly in'thfa respe^ 
that tbe stiate of the finances is now of at rmth impoi^ 
anc6 as the talents of sfaatesmen or^the heroism of the cqhH 
batantsy this contest mighty after all, in. its: result .have 
• resembled tbaib of the Bomanier with Hannibal and Cartilage. 
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Biit aHer Elliot had displayed what the spirit and talents of 
the Britons are capable of achieving in the art of defence; 
and Rodney had proved that in the day of battle this nation 
is still worthy of the fame of their fathers; the English 
acted wisely in preferring to acknowledge the 
independence of America, rather than en- 
tirely exhaust the resources of their state in a contest in 
which there was nothing to gain. 

These occurrences are yet fresh in our memory; and 
thdr consequences are already perceptible in a variety of 
respects. The exhaustion of the powers engaged in the 
American war decided the superiority of other states : the 
Poite^ which next to Switzerland wms the most imcwstnt: 
aUjp of France^ could expect no dfectual atoistanee from, 
that power against the Rusaans ; and Joseph now aibib- 
trm)j annihilated the barrier-compact and other stq)ttla- 
tions of the peace of Utreehtu A blaoe of freedom, banitt 
forth bey<Hid theocean, which produced an «lectrieaL effieot 
OD the west of £iirope» and exerted an attractive influence 
on al^ those who wished to secure to tlieir descendanla the* 
enjoyment of die rights of man and of secure prosperity. 
Many p/ursooai either incommoded by the social institotioBli 
of our quarter of 4he ^obe, or pevsecuted by misfbrtiHiev 
or enfkmed with .the spirit of: enterprise and amfaittoufl)af 
diaeoverii^ mow aomrces of opulence,: turned their longiDg 
oyes'to the western faemisphece. The following shfirt de»* 
lineation of the situation of Europe will show that these 
views were not unreasonable. 
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BOOK XXIV. 

SITUATION OF EUROPE IN THE YEAR 1783. 

SECTION I. 

INTRODUCTION, 

1 HE maritime powers may be properly divided into two 
classes: that of the house of Bourbon in France, Spain, 
and both the Sicilies; and the Protestant interest, as it is 
called, comprising Great Britain and Holland: the armed 
maritime neutrality forms an intermediate class. Theprin-- 
cipal strength of Russia, however, consists in her land forces ; 
i^oT does any other monarchy, except the above mentioned,^ 
consider the ocean as the principal foundation of its power. 

Among the territorial powers which are able to maintain 
the political system of Europe in equipoise, or to menace 
its security, the first place, on account of the strength and 
iexcellence of tlieir armies, belongs to the imperial courts, to 
France and Prussia: nothing but transcendent personal 
qualities, such as those of a Ghistavus Adolphus, is capa- 
ble of placing any of the inferior states, even temporarily, 
on a footing of equality with these potentates. 

The Ottoman padisha is the most powerful monarch of 
the barbarians : Persia and Hindostan are in a state of 
anarchy; China remains as heretofore, separated from the 
rest of the world, and is an object of less interest to the 
powers of Europe than the sheriff of Morocco, and the 
communities on the north coast of Africa. 

Among the smaller states, Sardinia and Switzerland will 
be most conveniently surveyed after the dominions of the 
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hbase of Bcmrbon : France alone can promote the design^ 
of the court of Turin with regard to Lombardy ; and 
Switzerland has lately renewed her connection with that 
toonarcby, by an alliance for fifty years. Scandinavia, the 
empire of the Germans, Poland and the Italian states, 
will successively present themselves to our consideration 
after the preponderant land powers : their friendship and 
hostility, their duration and decline, are highly important 
with respect to the balance of power in Europe. 

SEC'^'ION li. 

CONSTITUTION OF FRANCE. 

France alone, in consequence of her extent and situ^ 
ation, her soil, population and national character, would 
be able, if her immense resources were rendered available 
and efficient by a rational and consistent system of policy, 
to ^ive laws to the other powers, and to keep the nations of 
Europe united. among themselves. ' * 

The government of France did not acquire its despotic 
character, like that of Spain, by the destruction of *the 
i^ational spirit; but by means of a connected chain of re- 
fined maxims of state : and hence public opinion still con- 
tinues to be its foundiation and the rule of its policy. The 
government would be compelled to pay a still closer atten- 
tion to the public voice, if it were not for the levity of the 
national character. The kings of France, in order to ob- 
tidn an authority free from constitutional restraints, have 
been under the . necessity of allowing many important pri- 
vileges to the nobility, and great freedom of speech to the 
people. Intellectual and moral superiority produce more 
powerfiil effects in this kingdom than compulsory measures 
in other states; and if it were not for the lettres-de'cachei^ 
an exercise of authority which was first permitted in the 
latter days of Lewis the Fourteenth ; if the taxes were so dis- 
tributed as to press with less inequality upon the peasants r 
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and if the virtoet aBd4otdilectaal acquiremetHs of i^ md* 
die classes were allon^ed to raiae.. tbak poMeaiyHra to a d^ 
gi^ of importance somewhat correipoiidillg with thftt 
which 18 conferred on the niobles by their .pmil^gini; thh 
jjungdom would perhaps be the best existing ^sp^cunea ot 
the monarchical form of government, r 

The origin of the great council and of the council of 
stated has already been shown, in the preceding books; a 
council of despatches was. also established for the manage- 
ment of urgent business requiring rapid execution, to 
which provincial afiairs and important civil causes were af- 
terwards confided. 

The civil law consisted of the Roman code^ more than 
two hundred and ^ghty customary rights, and the royal 
qrdiimnces; the numbe^c ^^d diversity of the precepts, 
which afforded but too/ profitable a field for the artifices of 
the advocates^ formed an useful bulwark to civil freedom 
against the deifpotism of arbitrs^iry power : the latter ij^deed 
was every where opposed . by obstacles, and was obliged to . 
dear \ts way through the ruins of a hundred legislations. 
The spirit of the French laws wa^ perceptible in th^ civil 
-and criminaF ordinances, which were productions of the 
better part of the reign of Lewis the Fourteenth, and in 
ihecode michaut^ compiled in the days of Richelieu; though 
the latter was an unauthorized work. . 

.From the lowest class of tribunals, those of the pjpyosts, 
castellans and mayors, the judicial causes were transferred 
tp the bailiff, seneschal, or presidency; and afi^peals wero 
decided by one or other of 'the fourteen superior cQurts, or 
eaurs sauvjsraines. ,. . 

. ' The parliament of Paris, the constitution of which^ with 
very little variation, resembled that of all the rest, cc«h 
sisted of the great chamber, the chamber of :inqiies^.4 and 
that of requests. The chief president was at the: h^.pf 
the great chamber: and an important and higldjr:/h#P^ 
ficial influence was frequently exercised by this office^ from 
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the senatorial grarity, the ancient leantini^ the acutenese^ 
and dignity of its pom&uort. Under this chief officer wete 
nine presidents, dlitinguisbed by the antique foria of tiieir 
hats ; twenty-five temporal, and hatf that number of edcle^ 
siastical counsellors; tfareeadministratord^geiieral; the pro- 
corator-general ; a number of writers, receivlers of penalties^ 
executors of the consignations, commissaries of real attach- 
ments, king's servants, and bailifi^ The chamber of ia^ 
quests consisted of three divisions^ each of which had three 
presidents and about diirty counsellors. The chamber of 
requests was divided into two bodied, each of which had 
also its three presidents and twenty-two counsellors, writer^ 
two treasurers for the distribution x)f the salaries and three 
escaminers of accounts. The youngest five presidents d 
martier^ with two counsellors of the great chamber anii 
four of the chamber of requests, constituted the tourtUBe 
or criminal tribunal. The chancery consisted of the chan- 
cellor, twenty-ej^ counsellors, all the masters of requests^ 
a number of royal secretaries and the treasurers of the.seal 
office and golden mark. These institutions were frequently 
subjected to alterations with respect to individual points i 
die various privileges were exercised in a more or less com*^ 
prehensive manner, according to the particular circum- 
stances of each period; and in moments of state-necessity 
new offices were created. 

The parliament was the king's tribunal ; it could not po»k 
sibly be the representative of the states-general, because it 
had existed at the same time with that ancient assembly ; 
but since the sittings of that body had been discontinued^ 
and even in the preceding period during which it had been 
summoned but seldom, this permanent college, the office 
of which was to verify and record the edicts, had beeil 
Ae organ of the public voice in opposition to the abuses of 
power: public opinion consigned this privilege to thepart- 
liament, and the estigendes of the times imparted authority. 

The parliament of Pta-is, according to the spirit in wfateh 
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^:Wa$.in^Ui(le(}» W{i# tlie tribujtialof tl^eroyid p6er6,/who 
Mtin that assembly with the king*. 

TJaa^ jud^ial cooastitution of the con^aered countries. was 
arranged upw a siaular plan : Frapche Comt^ was provided 
with ^ parlijamisnt, which held its sittings at Besanfon ; and 
ftie^ supreme tribunal of Alsace,,the seat of which was at Eu- 
si^beiBQ, was transformed into the high council of Colmar, 
wjiich possessed the privileges of a-parliament, and a similar 
.arrangement of the offices. The three bishoprics of Metz, 
TcMil, and Verdun had been transferred to Spires, and the 
dukes of Lorrwie maintained a high council : instead of the 
former, Richelieu established a parliament at MeU, whicb^ 
af^r the incorporation of Lorraine, was transferred to Nancy. 
A parliament was erected for French Flanders; first at 
,1['ournay, and afterwards^ at Douay. A high council for 
tl^ territory of Rousilloh existed at Perpignan. 
.. AH the supreme courts hadendeavoured, by meansof letters 
q{ imion, to ibi*m themselves into a connected body, for the 
purpose ;Qf establishing fbc^d principles of' action: and al* 
Ihough the parl^ment of Paris was regarded as the head of 
the whole corps, she acknowledged their equali^ty with her- 
S^, and wished that they should be regarded as subdivisions 
of the representative national assembly or states*general : 
afid in periods of calamity, when the court was under the 
necessity of treating the nation with forbearance, the par- 
liament endeavoured to establish these as well as still more 
important claims. 

; After the peace of 1763, the parliament of Rouen re- 
fused to register the regulation established by the king him-f 
^If in the p^liament of Paris, concerning the continuaQce 
of the. double capitation tax, and of the triple impost of 
the twentieth. ," Normandy," said they, " will pay no-r 
tilling that, her states have not enacted*'' Malesherb^ whp 
presi^^^ ovef fh^. cour fles aides with the virtue of a Cato 
i^iji thp gmce^ of^ an Atticus, under the re^ of Lewis Sbe 
J)£befntjiiipiv£}p9^, i^ j^i^ht of lys office as j>mideBt of 
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that body, to convoke that dreaded investigator of abuMd 
authority, the states-general. 

Lewis the Fifteenth, either unacquainted with the forcd 
of public opinion or vainly imagining that it might be con- 
tTQlled, commanded the provincial governors to cause the 
edict which he had promulgated to be.forcibly registered ; 
and at the same time forbade the combination into which 
the parliaments had entered, and which in reality was not a 
legal proceeding. In thus endeavouring to deprive the na* 
tion of the oi^an of its voice, he displayed the long-con- ^ 
cealed mischiefs of despotism : he regarded the parliaments 
rather with respect to their judicial proceedings than to the 
political necessity of their existence; dissolved that of Brit- 
tany, banished .its counsellors, and, amon^ them, the dis- 
tinguished senator Caradene de la Chalotais; supplied its 
place by a commission of sixty members, who were not 
possessed of the public confidence; and continuing the 
saine line of conduct, cashiered the parliament of Biearn* 
.That of Normandy reminded him of his coronation oath : 
the court replied, <^ that the king was responsible to none 
but God !" — It forgot that the public voice is. sometimes 
the voice of God. 

These imprudent measures, gave occasion to the renewal 
of the perilous distinction formerly made by the great llar- 
lay, . between those rights of which the king may dispose at 
his own pleasure, and the laws of the state in virtue of which 
he holds his station. ,The parliament of Toulouse raised its 
voice against the. predominancy of the royal council. A 
/amine ensued: this general calamity was ascribed to the 
improvidence of the g9vemment; and the parliament 
rendered itself popular by prohibiting the exportation of 
produce, until France should be provided with a year's 
consumption* Sixty persons, princes, peers and counsellors 
of parliament, ventured, . on the proposal of the procu- 
reur-general of Paris and Rennes, to condemn the duke 
d'AigittUon, the persecutor of CSialotais and governor of the 
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pfOTUice. The court interrupted liiisproceedingy and for^ 
bade the princes to take their seeJA at *stioh sittings of the 
parliament : but the (Mrinoe of Conti appealed from this 
pr^ibition to his rights : the parliament of Paris protested ; 
those of Toulouse and Bourdeaux declared the duke d'Ai^ 
guUlon to have forfeited his peeri^ until he should justify 
himself; his memorials were burned at BourdeauK by the 
hands of the public executicmer ; and the open letters of the 
kin^ in imposition to these proceedings, \rere rejected. 
. The king now repaired to Paris: the palace of the par- 
liament was surrounded with soldiers; the monarch made 
his appearance in that assembly, and demanded that all the 
resplufiions apd proceedings against the duke d'Aignilloa 
should be aooihihited in his presence. Silence was com- 
^ lOanded : ^he king declared the <;onibination of the pai^*- 
me^ts.tobe null and treasonable,, and ordered the president 
to.disscdye every sitting in which that sulgect shonkl be 
iHMitioned. The parliament at its next sitting resolved^ 
that the exercise of arbitrary powet menaces 1^ spirit «nd 
letter of- the French o(Hi8tituti<Hi, and is at^ infringement 
^ on the king^s oath ; and that the parliament will not derist 
firoi^ addressing the throne in the language of truth. The 
same scene was dii^layed on both sides in the provinces : 
th^ famine increased; the popular discontent became more 
vehement ; and at length the dtike deChoiseol was deprived 
of his office in the ministry. 

The chancellor Maupeou, who had formerly'been pre- 

, _ sident of the parliament, undertook to subdue 

A.D.1771. , . . . , ,. . , 

this opposition by a proceeding entirely new. 

In the night of the 19th January, a party of mudceteca^ 

took all the members of the parliament into custody, with 

the exception of forty, by the authority <^ Uttres^'de^adut ; 

and on the following morning the remaining forty members 

joined the &rst president in a protest agabist this tyrannical 

exercise of power. The victims displayed a constttey 

wcMTthy of Roman ^enatoraY the voice of theDation waa ex^ 
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pressed witli m^h boldness on their bdmlf, that the great 
fxmncil, which had assumed the powers of the suspended 
tribunal, was surrounded by a body of soldiers for its pro- 
tection. All the princes of the blood, many of the peers 
and all the provincial parliament% protested against this 
proceeding; and that of Rouen . declared Maopeou'f new 
parliament to be <^ a crew of perjured enemies to the com- 
monwealth.^ Hie chancellor involved all the other parlia- 
ments in the ruin of that of Paris, promised that justice 
should henceforward be administered gratuitously, and re- 
presented the factious spirit of the suspended colleges: but 
hisefibrts were all vain; for ev^ individual in France 
considered those bo(^es as the defenders of tijie people and 
the guardians of the laws* Virtue u^der persecution was 
an interesting object. 

. The voice of the nation was «o deci^ed^ 

that Lewis the Sixteenth^ who was always de- 
sirous of governing in a manner agreeable to the wishes of 
hi$ pepple, began his admiqis^ration wi^i the restoration pf 
the parliaments. The courV however, rejected their pre* 
tensioa to be considered as subdivisigns <^ the states*^|«e- 
iieral ; and forbade them, except in certain q)ecific oaae^ 
to communicate to each othjer their resolutions or repre- 
sentations ; to impede the business of the offices, without 
the consent of the. first president, who ia that case too]L the 
responsibility upon himself; to enter into any combination 
for th^ pmtual i43andonment of their offices ; or to deby 
the registration of the x;oyal edicfts for a Jonger space of 
time than one mQntb. 
. The tot»l capital value of the whole number qf plao^ 
under the government of Fri^c^ was estimated lit 
€63»000,000 of liyres : one-eightieth of the salaries fras 
paid U> (he state as a capitation t^x ; t))e tenth penny was 
reserved ; the hundredth, or the patdettef was paid at a 
duty on the continuance of an office in the same fiunily; 
and when a place was sold, one»sixtidth of the purcbaae- 
money was forfeited to the state. So powerful was the 
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influence of public <q>inion, that the administration of jii6« 
tice, notwithstanding these deductions frmn the profits of 
the offices, was' incorruptible.* 

ITie revenues of the crown, at the death of Mazarin^ 
amounted to 150,000,000: after the early wars of Lewis 
the Fourteenth, and the administration of Colbert, the 
revenue amounted to 260,686,000; the debts of the state 
to 306,000,000 ; and the annual deficit to 17,000,000. Up 
to the period of the treaty of Utrecht, 1,100,000,000 had 
been borrowed from the 20th penny of the fixed annuities, 
and the interest of this sum secured upon the produce of 
the taxes on land, liquors and salt; and 700,000,000 
upon the ecclesiastical estates and the territories of the 
notables. The state debt incurred by Lewis the Great 
amounted to more than 2,000,000,000; and was afterwards 
reduced by the bankruptcy, which has been dignified with 
the name of st^stem, to 340,000,000 : at that period, the reve- 
nue amounted to 196,000,000 and the deGcit to 16,000,000. 
Under the administration of Fleury, and after his time,, the 
system pursued amidst these financial alternations was some- 
times parsimonious and sometimes prodigal; until towards 
the end of the reign of Lewis the Fifteenth the popular 
discontent became universal, and the progress of ruin now 
appeared irresistible* 

The principal sources of the public revenue were eight 
in number. The crown lands were for the greater part 
already alienated; but such land-owners as were not of 
noble rank, paid a rent for their estates when they formed 
a part of these domains: the impost denominated les lods 
was reckoned under this head: foreigners,, unmarried per- 
sons, and all those who died without natural heirs or with- 
out having liiade a final testamentary disposition . of their 
property, were subjected to the droit d^aubaine : a douUe 

* " The administratioii of justice in France was pure where impun>jr 
would have been dangerous to the fingers that dabbled in it^-^uapittt% 
where it was safe." Jeremy Bentham. 



tax was imposed upon the sale 'of noble fiefs: and ahotber 
duty was payable on taking possession of such estates^ or 
as an acknowledgment of their feudal tenure; a sum was> 
paid from the first year of the purchase : estates held in^ 
mortmain under a servile tenure, paid a duty on their . 
transfer, and another every tenth year, as well as at the 
demise of the ruling prince, under the name of amorti-* 
satjon-mouey* The forfeited estates of criminals, and 
the revenues of vacant benefices, were also reckoned among 
the public resources. 

Allied to these articles Was the income arising firom 
forests and waters ; that which was derived from offences 
committed against the laws relating to vert and venison; 
from the felling of timber, and from the rents paid for the 
privilege of hunting, fishing, and the use of the waters. 

The clergy and nobility, all the servants of the king and 
of the royal family and all military persons, were exempt 
from the land-tax : in other respects, that impost was 
partly real, partly personal, and partly supplementary. 
Thus,; it was paid personally by all the renters of landed 
property, in proportion to the estimated produce of their 
estates. In Languedoc, Provence, Dauphin^ the territory 
of Agen and at Montauban, it was paid as a real tax upon 
estates held by servile tenure, without regard to the quality 
of: the possessor; upon the earnings of all workmen and 
artificers, and upon the profits of the commercial class* 
The supplement, or subvention, as it was tenned5 was an 
equalized sum arising from conquered territories, in which 
the produce of the territory was supposed to be uncertain, 
because they were .continually exposed to the ravages of 
war : such was the condition of Alsace, the three bishoprics, 
Finders, Franche Comt6 and Rousillon. 

The whole territory of France was divided into eighteen 
ecclesiastical provinces, thirty-seven military governments, 
fourteen judicial circles, and twenty-five generalities and 
•oren tntendeQcies for the' receipt of the revenue. Liangue« 
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doe, Provence^ Daupbin^ Bargondyy Brittany and Flan- 
dersy were provincial states; tibe other generalities nvere 
divided into electicmsy each of which comprised a nuaiber 
of parishes and hearths, among which the land^ax was 
distributed* There existed, however, nothing more arbi* 
trary than the annual valuation of the produce of the 
estates: an innumerable swarm of officers was required to 
perform the investigation of this subject ; agriculture was 
oppressed, because when once an estate had been assessed 
at a high rate to the tax, it was extremely difficult to pro- 
cure a diminutiou of the assessment, even when its pro- 
ductiveness had be^i reduced by misfortunes, or when the 
necessary improvements were very expensive. The culti- 
vator was uncertain what sum he might be obliged to pay,, 
both ^before and after the valuation ; because he was 
obl^ed, from innumerable accidents, to compensate for the 
deficiencies bf his neighbours? and the court was equally 
uncertain what* proportion was its equitable share. All 
appeamnce of liberty md opulence was destroyed by a 
regulation cC this nature. The iaitte ordinarily produced 
about 40,060,000. 

Nedear^ wished to ext^d the privil^es of the six states 
rtKy^e-raentioned, by the adoption of provinciat a&nini- 
sttuCions t to which the ^nobility, clei^gy, and citisBens sent 
their deputies; and the Court named the president^' and 
deputed a c^mmissary^ They proposed their ideas «id 
dbgections^ 'Widibut delaying thiepaymetits : they carried the 
Vgocc of the people ti^ the ears of the king: chambers of 
adttfitiist^lttito watched over theit resdutkms. " 

v/ The capitation tax was lefvied aiicohling to the rank- as 
well 1^ to the property of the sulijMv: fix>m that part of 
die assessment which was imposed upon mnk, not #iFel& the 
heir^2i|lpfl£reM to the throne wais exempt $ that relating to 
pi^operty embraced hot only landed estates, but capital ct 
aH kinds^ inctudiirg the wages <^ d^ hbbm^, saleriai 
and the profits of commerce. The produce of this impost 

lO 
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vma aboilt ecpai to that of die taille ; and its diftribatian 
was. equally arbitrary. 

The voluntary contributions of the territories of the nof- 
tables were estimated at ten nuUions. 

The voluntary contribution of' the clergy was determined 
every ten years^ in an assembly of deputies irom thdr body 
which held its sittings in the monastery of St. Augustia 
at Paris: on the last of these. occasions it was settled at 
tw^^ millions. The ecclesiastics ^ere beside subject to 
the payment of a tenth from the produce of their estates^ 
and to the capitation tax. The three bishoprics, . with 
Cambray and Strasburgi sent no deputies to the assembly^ 
but paid a proportionate yoludtary contribution. 

In various cases of emergency, the twentieths had been 
leried on private incomes of different kinds ; and since the 
offices had been conferred for life, the salaries had been 
assessed in the same manner as immovable property. The 
twentieth was often demanded on the profits of indo8try» 
. and, two sous were not unfrequently added to the amount} 
or the capitation tax was incresased by that sum. . 

The farmed taxes were of two kinds : to the>grenter class 
belonged the aides^ or tax upon liquors; the gtAdkf ot 
salt-tax; the customs, and the stamps. The districts in 
which the vineyards were the most important and where 
thd cultivation of the vine was <hi that account chiefly en- 
couraged, were mostly or entirely eaoempt from theoMbv* 
The, salt-tax produced a clear revenue of more than thirty^ 
six millions : over the whole kingdom^ with the exception 
of the conquered countries^ the oommisree in salt was mo^ 
m^lized by the ftnners of this tax:* some of the excepted 
provinces were exempt; and qthei:s released themselves^ from 
its operati(m by compositions : and these exceptions were 
an inexhaustible soured of oppression on one hand, and of 
itticit'transactions on the other. The customs were.exacted 
not only on ttie frontiers of the kingdom, but on those of 
individual provinces : they were assessed in the interior ge« 
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nerally aooording to the' tables >of the jrear ieG4; in the 
frontier districts, which were regarded as foreign countries^ 
according to those of 1667; cind at Marseilles, Bajonnes, 
Dankirk, in the three .bishoprics and in Alsace, accordiiig 
to a third rule. All these modes of estimation were sub- 
ject to numerous exceptions: at Paris, and in other towns 
which were exempt from the taiUef and from military ser^ 
vice, a duty was levied on the Introduction of cattle, fisfa^ 
eggs, salted provisions, wood, wine, stores, and other ar* 
tieles. Stamps for papers and parchments ■ Were invented 
in the preceding century. Frauds upon the revenue were 
punished by confiscation and severe penalties : and in case 
of inability to discharge the fine imposed, the farmer of the 
district paid the deficiency to the king, and sent the of- 
fender to the gallies. 

The smaller fiirms included the collection of the marc 
-d^oTy the duty on silk and wool before they came out of the 
manufactory ; in twelve generalities the care of the notSLritX 
instruments ; the duties on soap, oil, and leather ; and in 
Paris, those on venison, fish, and fowl/ The post-tjffice 
was estimated to produce six millions; and tobacco, which 
formed a separate form, yielded a rent of twenty-two mil- 
lions, although Alsace and Flanddrs were exempt from the 
tax on that article. 

The revenues were formed with the intention of se- 
curing the amount and determining the limits of the public 
income. As the farmers found it necessary to 'employ large 
capitals; they naturally indemnified themselves for dieir 
risk, as well as for their trouble and expenses : the greatet 
part of their number contrived to procure a remuneratibn' 
exorbitant in its amount,' and in a manner whidi was of 
pernicious consequence to the /interests of the court as 
well as of the nation ; so that the public burdens were found- 
to augment in proportion to the opulence of these specu- 
lators, and their acquisitions were considered by Richeliea 
as so many verdicts of condemnation against their morality : 
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in the latter years of Levis the Fifteenth, they paid 
132,250,0Q0Uvres into the treasury. 

In addition to .the produce of the crown lands^ ferests 
and waters, land-tax, capitation tax, twentieths, voluntary 
contributions and greater and smaller farms; we must 
reckon, the extraordinary supplies arising from monies un- 
applied to the purposes for which they had been assigned, 
from extinguished life-rents and annuities, from vacant of- 
fices and from the deficiencies in the raiments : and finally 
the produce of the mint and the taxes paid by the colonies. 

Th^ jo^ul accession of L^wis tlie Fifteenth produced six 
. millions.' , ♦ . ' 

. The national debt, after the peace of Aix-la-Cbapelle, 
amounted to one thousand six hundred and 'seventy-seven^ 
millions, of which •one thousand feur hundred and nineteen 
were subject to a perpetual interest of ten per cent., and the 
remainder consisted of life annuities and tontines extin- 
guishable at difierent periods, bearing the same interest: 
the total annual charge on the debt, incurred chiefly by 
the rapacity and prodigality of the latter years of Lewis 
the Fifteenth, was 63,865,722, The innate powers of this 
kingdom are however so great, that after Lewis the Six- 
teenth had remedied only a part of the mischief, fufids 
were provided for the American war without any reduction 
of the debt ; and not only the deficit was afterwards covered, 
but under the first administration of Neckar, the revenue 
yielded a clear annual surplus. The powers of France de^ 
pend, not like the wealth of other countries, upon the result 
of fortunate enterprises, or the exertions of art; but upon 
the character: of the nation and the fertility of the soil* 

Cardinal Richelieu, at his accession to ofiice, found this 
kingdom destitute of maritime force ; l)ut he created a 
navy which became victorious during his own life : and 
though it was a second time annihilated on the waters of La 
Hogue, yet under the succeeding administration its strength 
amounted to one* hundred and ten ships of war. In the 
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$evm years' war it was again reduced to a aiogle Tonel of the 
line : but France found the means of repairing the lo^ so 
oomptetely,. that her navy contributed in a very essential 
degree to deprive the mistress of the ocean of her colonies, 
while it e$ectually protected' her own commerce, ^i^d 
enabled the French, in the midst of an expensive war, to 
increase the opulence of their country by the sale of the 
produce of their inexhaustible industry. 

The fleet was distributed among theportfr of the east wd 
west; it consisted of four divisions, eight brigades, and 
seven classes of sailors, who vrere obliged alternately to 
five years of service, while the remaining six classes were 
at liberty to engage in the employment of the merchants : 
' the total number of French, sailors was upwards of 70,000. 

The land forces of France, since the timi^ of Richelieu, 
had never been commanded by a constable, or by a colonel- 
general of the infantry < the dignity of a field-marshal ge- 
neral was now the highest reward of merit; and the staff of 
a marshal was , frequently the prize of &vouritism, or of 
a long life spent without reward in the profession of arms : 
th^ rank of lieutenant-general is the institution of a later 
period. The land forces at the beginning of the American 
war, were reckoned at 200,000 : they were commanded by 
twelve marshals, one hundred and eighty-four lieutenant- 
gaierala, three hundred and ninety-seven mareckaux de 
camp, sixteen inspectors-general of the infantry and seven 
of the cavalry, two hundred and eighty-four brigadiers of 
, foot, one hundred and fifty-six of horse and thirty-five 
of dragoons. The regiments were of various degrees of 
numerical strength ; but the real power of an army con^ 
sists in its military disposition, in the spirit of order, and 
idle talents of its commander. The principal points of the 
system were as follows: ten thousand troops . .belonged 
to .the king^s househol<^ d^ty-five regiments served on 
£bot, seven with the artillery ; eleven were composed of Swiss, 
and fifteen of foreigners, of otb^ nations: the dng9on% 
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Were six thousand in number, tbe hussars twelve hundred, 
the grenadiers five thousand, and the cavalry fourteen 
thousand five hundred. A squadron in the time of Lewis 
the Fifteenth consisted of two companies, each 6f ^hich 
comprised three ofiicers and fifty-three privates ; a battalion 
contained eight companies and twenty-seven ofiicers, and 
each company sixty-three privates, and fifty-two grenadiers 
belonged to the whole battalion. The count of St. Ger- 
main increased the strength of the cavalry, introduced 
light horse, and combined chasseurs with the dragoon re- 
giments. The country regiments consisted of forty thousand 
men : and Lower Navarre was defended at the expense of 
the inhabitants of Beam. Each generality had a company 
of marechausseCy and each government a company of sol- 
diers : and the invalid corps a short time before the war 
amounted to ten thousand. All the departtnents of the mi- 
litary system were excellently taught under Lewis the Six- 
teenth ; but court favour, and the privileges of the nobility 
had a prejudicial influence on the leaders, as the disposition 
of the nation had on the privates. The army was main- 
tained at an annual expense of one hundred millions; 
while Frederick, with a revenue not greater than that sum, 
supported an army more numerous by fifty thousand than 
that of France, besides defraying the whole expenditure of 
his government and contributing to the augmentation of 
his treasure. Attention and order among governments ^s 
well as individuals, are usually at first the efiects of ne- 
cessity and afterwards of habit 

SECTION in. 

SPAIN. 

Spain is less extensive than France by only about fifteen 
hundred square miles, while its population is only one- 
third as great : and yet the climate of Spain is serene, .'and 
the air almost universally salubrious; there are but few 
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districts that are not at least fit for pasturage; the number 
of rivers is considerable; some canals have been executed, 
and others are practicable: but the policy pursued by the 
Ferdinands and the Philips, has destroyed the life' of the 
Spanish nation. 

As the productions of Spanish authors are subjected to six , 
censures ; as nothing is allowed to pass through the press 
without having been examined by the synodal examinator, 
the chrouist of Castile, an official,^ a royal secretary, the 
corrector-general and even the royal council ; the truth re- 
jecting a number of circumstances will be as little known 
to posterity as it is to the kings themselves : but the effects 
of this miserable system of policy are evident to the eyes 
of all. 

The court was obliged by its necessities to seek for new 
financial resources ; and during the administration of the 
marquis of Ensenade, procured a concordat at * Rome, by 
which it was determined, that such estates as the clergy 
might in future acquire, should not be exempted from tax- 
* ation oti that account; that in great public emergencies' the 
church should bear its share of the burden ; and that the 
. nomination to the inferior benefices should belong to the 
king. The court thus obtained an extraordinary degree 
of influence over the clergy: because, as the number of^ 
such benefices is extremely great, and those who have once 
experienced the extension of favour in this manner are 
usually disposed to look for further promotion, this regu- 
lation produced a very Iqi/al disposition in that class of ec- 
clesiastics which is most immediately in contact with the 
mass of the pepple. The pope retained four hundred and 
fifty-two benefices in his own gift; and the court of Spain 
deposited 113,000 scudi in the apostolic chamber, at the 
ratification of this concordat. 

The tribunal of faith remained; although the dissension 
Which took place^ between the courts of Spain and Rome 
under Charles the Third, gave occasion to a percmp- 
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tory command, that it shguld ^^blish no papal bull or 
letter which had not previously received the exequatur, x>r" 
royal assent; which was " the apple of the eye of autho- 
rity." The king nominates the grand inquisitor and the six 
counsellors; besides whom, the confessor, two members of 
the council of Castile, a royal secretary, alguazil- major 
and the inferior servants of the tribunal, constitute the" re- 
maining persons. Eighteen oflSces in the provinces, the 
Balearic and Canary Islands and America, all of which 
are subordinate to the supreme tribunal, are found sufficient 
to maintain the prudential maxim, that " it is better to be- 
lieve than to inquire!" as the fundamental principle of 
education and of written and oral intercourse. 
. Don Carlos the Third, in the beginning of his reign, 
caused the estates to take an oath of their belief in the im*- 
. maculate conception : a negociation was also undertaken, 
the object of which was to elevate the holy virgin, by means 

- of a formal bull, ,to the dignity of tutelary 
saint of all Spain t but this attempt was foiled 

by the cathedral chapter of St. Jago de Compostella, who 
represented the ingratitude of deposing their great apostle, 
who had so frequently shown himself, mounted on his white 
horse, at the head of the armies of Spain. 

- The jtwenty-two provinces of Castile contained upward» 
of ninety thousand secular priests and monks, and twenty 
thousand nuns : according to Ustariz, one tliirtieth of th^ 
whole nation belonged to the^ecclesiastical body. The clergy 
of the superior classes were generally sensible and benevolent . 
persons; those of the inferior sort, too numerous not to be 
formidable when offended : the monks, as a body, were 
avaricious, and were the support of absolute power, as long 
as it could be rendered subservient to their interests. 

< Under Philip the Fifth and Ferdinand the Sixth, . Albe- 

roni, Patinho, Ensenada, Valparayso and Wall, succes- 

: ftively enjoyed the highest authority as ministers : Don 

Carlos raised to that dignity the marqub dl SquiUace, a Si« 
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cilian with whom he had become acquainted at Naples* 
where he had been employed as commissary at war. This 
nobleman was ruined by the influence of the clergy, whose 
wealth he is said to have regarded as the means of repairing 
the dilapidated finances. Other ministers, remarkable for 
their intelligence but perhaps too incautious, were equally 
incapable of maintaining their posts. 

This court was always inclined to slow measures ; which 
at least aiS:>rded ground to hope, that if it should at length 
adopt good maxims, it would retain them with propor- 
tionate tenacity. But the government was deprived of (ke 
guidance of public opinion; for the national voice was 
stifled by the terrific institutions which we have before de- 
scribed, and the convocation of the cortes was discontinued. 
The supreme direction of afiairs, under the king, was con*- 
fided to the council of state : the high council of Castile^ 
consistmg of five chambers, resembled the great council in 
France, or a general directory. Every province was com- 
manded to maintain a correspondence with one of the coun- 
sellors of the superior chamber : each province had a dis- 
trict commander, and Upper Navarre a viceroy : each of 
the commanders .was assisted by a council, under which 
the municipal authorities exercised their powers. The 
chanceries of Grenada and Valladolid were supreme tri- 
bunals of appeal in judicial affairs, and their presidents 
were appointed by the king. Other supreme tribunal^ 
called audienzas, were established at Oviedo, Seville, and 
Cordova, and in nine of the cities of the American do- 
minions; one hundred and fifty-three places had municipid 
constitutions, in which the magistrates appointed the alcades 
or royal judges, as in Castile ; or proposed them,' as in Ar- 
ragon. The municipalities ordinarily consisted of twenty- 
four regidores: but the constitution of the cities had so 
degenerated, that these offices had become family estates; 
some of which were considered hereditary, and descended 
by the rule of primogeniture ; some were farmed, and se- 
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veral united in one perMHi. These regidor^ cofmmonly 
appointed twelve sworn representatives of the people^ or a 
number proportionate, to the parishes. 

The distinction of ranks was carefulijr observed in all the 
relations of public and private life. The nobility ^ere di- 
vided into grandees^ knightSi and lieges; and their most 
essential privileges consisted in exetnption from certain im- 
posts, and from the jurisdiction of particular tribunak. 
The privileged orders had their own judges in the municipal 
constitutions, possessed an adyocate^gendral in the superior 
courts, and could not be summoned before the subordinate 
offices of the inquisition, except by the especial command 
of the supreme tribunal. They frequently protested against 
the regulations of the government : but since the accession 
of the house of Bourbon, their assumed or hereditary rights 
had been less respeci^d. Tbsy still, however,i retained the 
inferior tribunals : ainiost all the small towns and villages, . 
with the exception of a few which are situated in the moun- 
tains er ^ave purchased their exemption, are subject to the 
authority of some nobleman or city* 

Since the ancient Partidas, and since the decree of the 
states at Toro in the year 1505, the administration of jus- 
tice has been rather confounded than determined, by the 
double principles of the Roman code and of an infinite 
number of royal regulations. Here, as in aU despotisms, 
the court exercised over the provinces an authority far less 
oppressive than that of the subordinate administrations and 
tribunak, and the abuses of the labyrinth of laws by 
the advocates, and the pride the ignorance and avarice 
of the noble and gratuitous rcgidores. 

The principal sources of the revenue are twelve. The 
subsidy, or alcavala, is a tax of a tenth penny upon the 
amount of all sales of whatsoever description. The colleo* 
tion oi this tax, which is levied by an innumerable swarm 
of officers, whose business it is to pry into all transactions,^ 
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is justly r^rded as one of the sources of the universal 
corruption that prevails. 

The court receives a fifth of all the silver, and a twentieth 
of all the gold, produced in America. The quantity of 
silver which comes from America to Europe is to the gold 
as twenty-two to one : this proportion, however, is not that 
of the relative commercial value of the two metals : the de- 
mand for silver is more considerable ; and a larger quantity 
of this metal is consumed in the arts: the East^ Indies swal- 
low it up by millions ; and hence the relative value is re- 
duced to about fourteen to one. Before the discovery of 
the new world, the proportion was as ten to one; but the 
silver mines have been very productive. There is reason 
to believe that the quantity of silver and gold annually im- 
ported into Cadiz and Lisbon, in all shap^, amounts to 
between fifty-four and sixty millions of florins, or about six 
millions of pounds sterling. Potosi itself, however, is no 
longer §o productive as formerly :. many proprietors of mines 
r are contented with the profit arising from the use of their 
mills. It is common to allow the discoverer of a new vein 
to work it two hundred and forty-six feet in length, and 
. half as much in breadth, free fi*om duty ; it is becoming 
' continually more difficult to ventilate the mines, and to 
keep them clear of wate^ on account of their excessive 
depth ; and only twenty-five tons of quicksilver are annu- 
ally produced at the mines of Almadas. The interior com- 
• merce of the American provinces, together witfi that of 
Acapulco, afibrds half a million of piastres to the king: 
. and as he exacts a mint tax of a real on every coined mark 
of metal, he derives from this source a revenue of one hun- 
. dred and fifty thousand piastres in Mexico, and one a fourth 
, part larger in Peru. Campomanes estimates the total re- 
. venue of the crown arising from the mines at thirty millions. 
All the commodities which go from Europe to America 
are subject toa duty of something more than ten reals for 

II 
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every span which they measure in circumference, provided 
that their value bears a certain proportion to their bulk ; 
and it is estimated that the imports amount to eleven mil- 
lions. Foreign goods are subject to a duty ad valorem of 
25/. per cent : but this enormous impost only serves to en- 
courage smuggling. The duty levied on all the goods which 
are exchanged between the ports of America and that of 
Cadiz, is supposed to yield seven hundred thousand pi- 
astres : and the customs, together with the alcavala col- 
lected on the continent of America, is valued at two mil- 
lions and a half. 

The commerce in tobacco is of equal importance to the 
royal treasury: all the merchants and dealers in that article 
are obliged to supply themselves from the great manufactory 
at Seville, and are allowed to make a profit of IQ'per cent. 
The manufacture and commerce of this article furnishes 
employment to thirty- four thousand persons, and yields an 
income to the king of ninety millions of reals * develho. 

• The tax on salt was raised about 2\d, per hundred weight 
l^ Don Carlos the Third, in order to defray the expense of 
making the roads of Barcelona, Valencia, Grenada and 
Cadiz. 

The capitation tax levied on the native Americans, yields 
two millions; and the duty on the negroes, 200,000. 
'The tax on paper, in America alone, yields 300,000 
piastres ; and that on playing-cards, in Mexico only, 
70,000 : and Mexico and Peru togetheE, take pilgrimage- 
bulls to the amount of three millions and a half annually. 

From the pulca, a favourite beverage of its American 
subjects, the court of Spain derives, a revenue of 160,000 
piastres; about 15,000 from the sale of ice; 500,000 frpm 
the herb of Paraguay; and 7l>000 from Mexico alone, for 
•gunpowder. 

* The produce of the post-office is estimated at 3,300,000 
4ollars de veiho; and the export of wool, from Seville alone, 

* A real de velho is worth about twopence-hal^ennj. 
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yields ten millions of reals de velho to the royal treasury : 
to these sources of revalue must be added the tax on brandy^ 
and the produce of the royal forests ; as well as that of the 
confiscated estates of the Jesuits, which is valued at 400,000 
piastres. 

The financial department consists of five chambers : that 
which takes' cognizance of the affairs of America is called 
the grand fbyal council of the Indies^ The imposts of 
every province are levied by the intendants ; and the whole 
organizatipn' of this department was instituted by the pre* 
sident Orry, in the reign of Philip the Fifth. Ensenada 
and Carvajaly under that of Ferdinand 'the Sixth, were in- 
duced, partly by the splendid theory of the physiocratiq 
system and partly by the partial confirmation afibrded by 
experience in Arragon, to attempt to reduce the financial 
system to the utmost degree of simplicity : it was resolved 
to subject the cguntry to an actual admeasurement; to enu- 
merate the inhabitants, to estimate their property ; and then 
to demand only one real from every 300. The provinces of 
Castile were nieasured, and a <' junta of the dngle impost" 
had already been added to the financial council, when the 
ministers who came into office after the death of Ferdinand, 
abandoned the design. Don Carlos found the treasury ex- 
tremely burdened with debts which had been incurred 
partly to defray the expenses of war, and partly by the 
magnificence and prodigality with which every undertakings 
whether useful or superfluous, is in this kingdom attended* 
The royal treasury, however, contained a considerable sum 
in ready money, and the annual revenue amounted to fbrty- 
aeven millions of dollars de velho. The king set apart an 
annual sum for the redemption of the public debt. 

The income of the eight archbishops and forty-eight 
bishops, was returned by themselves at 1,300,000 ducats : 
the cathedr^ chapters are not less opulent; more than 
3000 monasteries are also supported ; and the less rigid in- 
stitutions of the New World are possessed of extensive 
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estates, capitals, and tithes. The simplicity of pious in- 
dividuals, who purchase dispensations, is one .principal 
source of the ecclesiastical revenues. 

The military department was organized under the reign 
of Philip the Fifth. The king himself presided in the 
council of war. In the beginning of the American war, 
there were five commanders, fifty-five lieutenants general, 
&nd an equal number of marechaux-dc-camp ; more than a 
hundred brigadiers, six inspectors general, forty war com- 
missaries, and fifteen auditors. The king had his own 
regiment of guards, together with a brigade of carabineers, 
thirty-six regiments of foot> fourteen of horse, and eight 
of dragoons ; a corps of engineers ; the artillery, and some 
companies of cadets there were five founder ies of ord- 
nance, a manufactor} of arms at Toledo, and another for 
fire-arms at Guipuscoa. The invalids were divided into 
forty-six companies; there were forty-two regiments of 
country militia and 126 companies of city militia; some of 
which were usually kept encamped near Gibraltar, Oran, 
Ceuta, and Marsalquivir, and in the smaller presidencies. 
The foreign troops in the pay of Spain consisted of the 
Walloon guards, four regiments of Walloons, four of 
Swiss and twelve of Italians. But scarcely any of the 
corps had their full complement ; and 140 regiments con- 
tained in reality scarcely 100,000 men. The tactical system 
had been changed in some unimportant details. The mili- 
tary station was not honoured ; as the ranks were debased 
by the custom of introducing among them, smugglers, 
thieves and murderers. Desertion was punished by the 
martial law with death ; but the officers preferred sufiering 
the offender to lie in prison for a year; allowed his name 
to remain on the rolls, and by this means continued to re- 
ceive his pay. The principal foundery for the artillery was 
in the most wretched condition, because the inspectors 
were induced by avarice to employ materials and workmen 
of the worst description. 
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The naval system is divided into the three departments of 
Cadiz, Ferrolj and Carthagena. Ferdinand the Sixth left 
at his decease, forty-eight ships of the line. Don Carlos 
augmented their number ; but this was rather an apparent 
than a real increase of their strength, for all the reports 
were exaggerated and the commands ill executed. Hence 
arose the misfortunes of the war of 1762, the miserable re- 
sult of the siege of Algiers and the failure of the attack on 
Gibraltar. The deficiency consisted not in money, or in 
regiments, or in ships ; but in that spirit which the Spa- 
niards had so nobly displayed before the time of Ferdinand 
the Catholic, and of the inquisition, ^ 

SECTION IV. 

NAPLES. 

The kings of Sicily and Naples contrived for a long time 
to protect their subjects from the last mentioned curse ; and 
the inquisitors never ventured to display the full effect of 
their fury in those dominions. The barons of Sicily and 
the people of Naples maintained some of their rights : des- 
potism never dared utterly to oppress this lively nation, 
whose stormy passions frequently threatened the destruc- 
tion of its oppressors, and obliged the court on various oc- 
casions to obey the voice of the piazza del popolo, while 
- their territory was peculiarly exposed to the hazard of 
' foreign invasion. The government stood frequently in need 
of subsidies; the taxes were distributed by the piazza f and 
every arendamento was carried to the chamber by those 
persons to whom -the levying of this impost had been en- 
trusted. ' The military power of this state was supposed to 
be equal to that of Sardinia ; but the soldiers were better 
paid and the troops superior in appearance. The popu- 
iation is estimated at four millions. 
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SECTION V. 

SWITZERLAND. 

After the states under the sway of the house of Bour- 
bon, the Swiss confederates, who are the most ancient 
allies of that family, deserve to be next mentioned. ThQ 
internal administration of the cantons was distinguished by 
intelligence, probity and vigilance ; and their population 
and opulence increased without interruption. As they were 
equally destitute of a supreme head and of a permanent 
representation, they found it easy to avoid being entangled 
in the affairs of more powerful states. They dwelt without 
apprehension in the midst of jealous and powerful rivals ; 
they had no idea of aggrandisement ; and their wishes were 
confined to the object of I'emaining in their present con- 
dition. Accordingly, they enjoyed a more undisturbed 
course of prosperity than their brethren the Venetians and 
Hollanders had been able to obtain by their wars and 
negociations ; and preserved more successfully their primi- 
tive equality and the simplicity of their manners,^ which 
became refined as the national character developed itself. 

Ilie renewal of the general alliance between the cantons 
and France, convinced all Europe that the latter kingdom 
was disposed to continue to support the confederates in the 
great political discussions of the continent; and that her 
frontier would henceforth be protected on the side of Swit- 
zerland. The Swiss,* besides, furnished the king with men; 
the only article which they possess in superfluity : and the 
monarch supported the needy cantons by subsidies. The. 
stipulations relative to the regiments were separated from 
the articles of alliance, and treated as a private affair. 

The population of Switzerland amounts to about a mil- 
lion and a half; 580,000 of which belong to Zurich and 
Bern : about 38,000 persons serve in the foreign regiments, 
most of whom are enlisted for a term of four years ; and it 
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may safely be assumed that 25,000 of that number consbt 
of native Swiss. 

. The natural instruments of despotism, a standing army, 
and the multiplication of taxes, were unknown in the can- 
tons; the government of which owed its whole power to 
the sentiment of public prosperity and to the esteem and 
affeclion of the people. Aftjer the destruction indeed of 
public morality, the common opinion of their accumu- 
lated wealth, their well-known military spiritj and tlie situ- 
ation of their country at the passes into more fertile 
provinces, might g^ve even the cantons reasonable ground 
of apprehension for the continuance of their peaceiul 
existence. 

SECTION VI. 

HOLLAND. 

At the mouths of the Rhine, which takes its rise among 
the mountains of Switzerland, lies Holland : a country in 
which the Protestant interest for a century past had de* 
termined the public resolutions in &vour of the poli(^y of 
England ; but where a powerful party now began to return 
to the ancient policy of the state, which was more favour- 
able to the inter^ts of France. This change of system was 
greatly promoted by commercial jealousy, by the haughti- 
ness of the British government, and by the hatred gene- 
rally entertained against the family of the stadtholder : and 
Joseph rendered it an almost indispensable measure bj the 
destruction of the frontier fortifications which had formerly 
protected Holland. 

- The constitution of the greater piart of the cities of Hol- 
land had Ipr a long time been tending toward aristocracy. 
The council of Amsterdam was formerly chosen by the 
community of citizens ; who afterward allowed the members 
of that body to usurp their elective privileges: a perma- 
nent college was thus established, which perpetuated* a 
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system of political maxims, and preserved freedom, peace 
and order, by the temperate employment of its powers. 
The council of Amsterdam consisted of thirty-six miembers, 
with twelve burgo-masters at their head: four were con- 
tinually in office; three of whom were annually changed^ 
while the fourth remained two years in his post, in order to 
assist his colleagues, in cases of sudden emergency, by his 
experience in the current business of the state. The burgo- 
masters had the supreme direction of the financial depart- 
ment, and the disposal of certain offices : and the manner 
in which they discharged their offices qualified them in a 
greater or less degree for the higher dignities of the state. 
Next to them sat the nine syndics, seven of whom were 
chosen from among a number of fourteen annually proposed 
by the senate. This election belonged at different periods 
of the republic, sometimes to the stadtholder and sometimes « 
to the burgo-masters. The syndics exercised the office of 
judges ; and in civil affairs, an appeal lay from their de^ 
cisions to the court of Holland, and from thence to the 
Land-council. The court of Holland, which had formerly 
been the tribunal of the counts of that province, and which 
now consisted of eight deputies from Holland and three 
from Zealand, took cognizance of feudal causes, the law 
processes of the nobility, and appeals : and the great Land- 
council of both these provinces, had succeeded to the post 
of the supreme tribunal, which, under the dukes of Bur- 
gundy, had held its sittings at Mecklin. In this country, 
as in the towns of Switzerland, appeals related only to petty 
disputes concerning property, and not to cases affecting the 
life of an accused person, which could only be forfeited 
under circumstances of great importance and upon the 
clearest evidence. The states of Holland and West Fries- 
land consisted of about ten deputies of the nobility ; and of 
the representatives of eighteen towns, twelve of whom re- 
ceived their seats and votes from the first Wiljiam of 
Orai^e, who wished to attach those bodies by their in- 
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terests, to his cause and to that of the revolution. The 
prevalent disposition among the nobitityy was an attache- 
ment to the house of Orange ; but they possessed conjoindy 
only one vote : they were the least wealthy class ; and hence . 
the administration of the confiscated ecclesiastical estates, 
and other offices, were to them objects of desire. These 
states elected a pensionary councillor, who exercised the 
functions of president, and could prevent the execution of 
their resolutions by his veto. In the intervals of the annual 
assemblies of the states, a commission held two sessions ; 
and in extraordinary contingencies its sittings were. per- 
manent. This body was divided into two chambers : that 
of South Holland consisted of a deputy of the nobility 
whose office was triennial, of eight triennial representatives 
of the great cities, and of one annual representative of the 
smaller towns : that of North Holland, of seven deputies 
from the cities. All matters were so arranged, that every 
district of the whole country was provided with a repre- 
sentative well instructed in its own interest. 

In Zealand the whole body of the nobility was repre- 
sented by the prince of Orange : six of the cities sent de- 
puties to the states-general ; and in two of these places the 
m^istracy was nominated by the prince. 

Guelders, which was a small federal republic forming a 
single member of the greater union, contained the towns of 
Amheim, Ziitphen, and Nimuegen, the deputies of which 
-- held an assembly of the states twice in the year. This pro- 
vince contained a numerous and powerful nobility. 

In the states of Utrecht^ the nobility consisted of tem- 
poral and those denominated spiritual lords: but the latter 
were in reality laymen, although they represented the estates 
belonging to the cathedral chapter. Five cities sent de- 
puties to the assembly of these states ; and those of Utrecht^ 
which was the most considerable town of the province, hi0d 
the power of opposing the resolutions of all the rest. 

Friesland consisted of three districts, which were subdi- 
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vided into thirty bailiwicks : . the land proprietors of the 
confederate villages assembled in all parts of the country, 
and elected one nobleman and one opulent and respectable 
free commoner ; and the eleven cities, which together con- 
stitute the fourth district of the province, made a similar 
appointment. The plenipotentiaries thus elected, disposed 
of all the oflSces of the state : they appointed three persona 
out of each district as the members of a court of justice^ 
which had the absolute decision of all criminal causes^ 
and decided the appeals from the courts of the baili£& 
in civil causes. 

A similar constitution existed in Groningen, which was 
also a part of ancient Friesland. 

In Overyssel, the states consisted of the deputies of th» 
three cities, and of the possessors of all such noble estates 
as were worth not less than twenty-five thousand florins. . 
' All the seven provinces formed the assembly of the' states- 
general and the council of state. The states-general pos- 
sessed the dignity of representation and the duty of super* 
intendance ; although, as it could deliberate, but could not 
resolve, it possessed, properly so called, no power; and 
the supreme authority resided in the magistracy of every 
province and city. The council of state, to which the exe- 
cutive power was' confided, consisted of three deputies from 
Holland; the same number from Oroningen, Overyssel^ 
and Utrecht; two from Zealand, and as meny from Guel- . 
ders and Friesland. This assembly had the superintendaace i 
of the military department, and administered the affairs of 
the Dutch Netherlands : but, on the other hand, the afiairs' 
of the barriers belonged to the states-general ; because this 
was not so properly a possession, as a measure of precaution 
for the security of the commonwealth. 

The most important aflbirs thus depended on the election 
of the magistracies of the towns; which, for, this reason^ 
'was conferred in times of danger on the hereditary stadt- 
holders. 

VOL. III. c c 
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The stadtbolder must be a protestant of the reformed ce- 
ligion : if that dignity should descend to a female^ the 
choice of her husband shall be made by the states^gt^ta*al; 
but shall in no case fall on a king or ah electoral prince^ or 
On any other thui a protestant of the reformed' churdi« 
Awidow who should hold die office of regent during the m\^ 
Hority of her son, was not allowed to marry ^a second time. 

The court of France, which was desirous of rendering 
ks fhMitier on this side as secure as on that of Switzerland, 
and of making tus good use of the Dutch fleet a& of the 
Swiss peasants, was always opposed to the stadtholder : and 
England, for that very reason, was constantly aUaehed to 
his interests. The republic was influenced somedmes oa 
one side and sometimes on the other, according to the al- 
ternate success of the different factions. Switaserlaiid, from 
its situation, may remain for a long time without exciting 
nuoh attention: but Holland lies on the ocean; it had ac- 
cumulated great wealth; it domineered in both the Indies^ 
and possessed the Cape of Good Hope, the ke^ of the 
£ast. 

The barrier treaty, according to which the frontiers were 
to remain unalterable, seemed to promise a more tranquil 
state of afiairs: hence the land forces were reduced to a state 
barely sufficient for the occupation of the barrier; and the 
fleet was employed only in convoying the East Indian fleefe. 
The number and force of the ships to be equipped was 
determined by the states-general; the land forces chiefly foy 
the council of state : the admiralty college at Amsterdasft 
contributed a third of the expense, and the remainder was 
defrayed by die other four admiralties. These colleges-had 
the superintendance of the arsenals and dod^s: the anHa"^ 
ment arid provisioning of the ships was 'managed by the 
captains. At the approach of the AmerioEin wai*, in the 
course of which the republic bedame involved iii a contest 
with England, she equipped fourteen ships of the line' Jttid 
eighteen frigates, which were manned by 7920 seaStnen, and 
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carried 1280 [Meces of cannon, and which in fourteen 
months occasioned an eicpenditure of about four hundred 
thousand florins. 

. Bat the chief reputation of Holland, like that of SwiU 
zerlan4» is to be found less in her external relations than in 
b^ internal arrangemaits. In a country not twice as ex- 
tensive as. the territory of Bern; which requires more la- 
bour of men for the preservation of the dikes, on which its 
eaustence depends, than its whole produce is able to sup- 
port; none of whose harbours are excellent, and whose 
coasts, the Texel and the Zuydersee, are dangerous of na- 
vigation ; two millions of inhabitants gain their subsistence 
by persevering industry and good management, by which 
they tendered their country, for a longtime, the richest 
district in Europe. This nation created the territory which 
it inhabits ; rendered it flourishing, and embellished it with 
JiMe productions of art. Commerce, by giving rapidity 
to> the cireulalion of money, afforded facilities to the enter- 
prises of individnak ; and the state was able to borrow as 
mnch money as it required at an interest of 2 per cent.y and 
private persona at 3 per cent The afiairs of the East India 
company were regarded as the concern of the state, while> 
their property was as scrupulously respected as if it had be- 
longed to an individual citizen : this company, for a long 
timej made an income of 12,700,000 florins, laid by two 
imUiitm» annually, and, after dividing the remainder, de« 
posiied 225,000 florins as a reserve against unforeseen con- 
tingencies. 

. Am their prosperity was. the efl^et of good morals, as all 
their laws were founded on ,the system of manners necessary 
^Bfkoskg a commercial people^ which regards the idle man 
as the only ob^t of contempt, and endeavours above all 
Uiings to maintain the reputation of the products of in- 
dustry* Each city devoted itself chiefly to the pursuit of 
oa# branch of ounm^rcei which it conducted in the utmost 
pexfection: the spices of Asia came to Holland^ the ancient 

cc 2 . 
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inhabitants of which subsisted on vegetables and fidi : thejr 
sold the silks of Persia, and clothed themselves in woollen ; 
they exported the beautiful productions of their looms, and 
used the cloths of England, which at that period were 
coarser than their own. 

Censure has been bestowed on the distribution of the 
taxes; because an impost was laid, among other things, on 
bread ; in consequence of which, several branches of ma- 
nufacture were destroyed. Even the duty on tea has been 
blamed, because that article had been rendered a necessary 
of life by habit; and this tax has been supposed to have 
been in a considerable degree the cause of the enormous 
enhancement of the price of labour, which^ however, ia 
so rich a country, was inevitable.^ Turf and beer were aha 
taxed. The theory of political economy has made little or 
no objection against the tax of the fortieth penny on the 
sale of estates and ships ; against the house tax, the duty. on 
collateral inheritances, the taxes on servants, horses. and 
carriages, and on l^al compacts. The necessities of the 
state demanded incredible sums from this country ;: whidi^ 
although its uncommonly crowded population is not a third 
part so great as that of England, paid taxes to the amount 
of 5,250,0001. sterling. 

This state of affitirs, however, could not possibly subdst 
without the most injurious consequences to the commerce 
of the nation ; which was at length almost entirely confined 
to the transfer of the productions of other countries ; a kind 
of trade peculiarly exposed to contingencies, and espedatly 
to the hazards of war. The most wealthy of the merchants 
became discontented with an administration which involved 
them in such expensive contests : and nothing but the love 
or their country, in which they had the privilege of taking* 
part in public affairs, prevented them from seeking a more 
prosperous place of residence. The great burden of tax* 
ation, and the multitude and expensiveness of their indis* 
pensable wants, con^Ued the Dutch to pay die closes^ 
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attention even to the smallest profits: their expenditure in 
their wars, their excellent, institutions for the poor^ and 
their well-paid instructors, are sufficient proofs that thev 
knew how to make a noble use of their gains. 

^ In the naval engagement of die Doggers* 

bank, the world saw with astonishment their 
display of national honour and patriotism : but it was alto- 
gether impossible that the Dutch, whose army now con- 
tained only twenty-eight thousand men who had never seen 
fir^ together with nine thousand Swiss and Germans, and 
a-fleet of only twenty ships, should prosecute a war against 
the power of Great Britain, with the same success as when 
they had ten ships of the line mor^ than the English, and 
when the heroes of the house of Orange fought at the head 
of their armies, with the military prowess that distinguished 
them, in the cause of liberty. 

A great ferment took place in the interior : the wealthy 
and republican citizens saw, with indignation, that the af- 
fairs of the state were conducted by the nobility, who were 
attached to the Orange party, and were, for the most part, 
involved in. debt; and discontent loosened the ties of con- 
fidence, which had hitherto held together the inhabitants 
of the cities and those of the country in the different pro- 
vinces, as well as the whole commonwealth of, Hollands 
this dissatisfaction, however, proved, that the love of liberty 
was not extinguished; and rendered it probable that, if 
,this nation were destined to fi&U under a foreign yoke, the 
most noble part of the community would follow the example 
^ven by the Phoceans, (as their ancestors designed to do on 
the invasion of their country by Lewis the Fourteenth,) 
and that their territory, the greatest monument of human ' 
labour, would become the prey of the waves. 
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SECTION VII. 

3PORTUGAL. 

Portugal, which like Holland had €<»itinaed for a long 
time to maintain the most |intimate connection with Great 
Britain,' adhered more implicitly to the system prescribed 
by the court of St. James's, and furnished a perfect contrast 
with the republic of which we have just spoken. 

King Joseph, whose last cause of grief was that he had 
not time to fulfil a vow which he had made for 
the building of a church, was now dead, and 
had been succeeded by his daughter Maria, who was mai'iled 
to his brother Don Pedro the Third. The marquis of Pom- 
bal, an old man who had governed Portugal during so 
many years with equivocal reputation, was condemned and 
removed from his office without any satisfactory explanadon 
of the cause of his disgrace. In the beginning of ijie Ame- 
rican quarrel, Portugal declared herself on the side of th^ 
family compact of the Bourbons, and availed herself of the 
advantages which the competition of the Americans be^ 
stowed on the markets of Europe ; but she was destitute of 
the necessary power for any important enterprise. 

The nobles had been enfeebled by the cruelties practised 
by Pombal, and by the resumption of the crown lands ; 
in return for which they had received only empty titles df 
honour. The 'Coccdan theory, that kings are merely flie 
administrators of the royal domains ; and that they may, on 
that pretence, resume all such estates, however great the 
distance of time at which they were alienated, had shakeft 
the foundations of the titles to landed property in miaiiy 
monarchies during the last century. 

Pombal had also circumscribed the power of the inqui- 
sition in so great a degree, that the holy office could now 
neither imprison any person under pretence of Jewish or 
heretical opinions for a longer period 'than four days, nor 
cause any person to be put to death, without the royal 
15 
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WDSont* The vivacity of the national character, and the 
^ti^rcourse of the people with the great number of foreigners 
who entered the Tagus, greatly facilitated the co^ntest car* 
ned on by this minister against the despotism of the hier- 
«Fchy: and the court of Rome could pot venture to offer 
wy vigorous opposition to bis measures; because the For* 
tiigpese clergy were no longer beaded by an archbishc^ of 
Braga, but by a .patriarch, who might be considered as a- 
domestic pope. Don John the Fifth had expended great 
sums in procuring the establishment of this dignity : which 
^iras so ioiimately connected with the eourt chapel, that the 
iojterest of the patriarch coincided in all respects with that 
pfthekiqg* 

The catholic countries in general came into a situation 
in whdcb the monarchy found it easy to overthrow the rival 
despotism of the hierarchy ; but the manner of effecting this 
revolution gave birth to a spirit of independence that im- 
parted to public opinion a vigour which had for a long 
time been a stranger to such countries. The circumstance 
the most unfavoiurable to the interests of those who exer- ' 
cised the supreme power, was, that this revolution in the 
manner of thinking produced a powerful efi^t on the 
middle classes of society, long before the governments per- 
ceived the necessity of conforming themselves^to its spirit : 
they considered these discussions as fruitlessly beating 
tbe air ; while they were in reality undermining th^foupd? 
ations of their power. . ^ 

JLn Portugal, the fifteen bishoprics had from a vei;y early 
period been subjegt to the nomination of the court; which 
iwas acpustomed to reserve a fourUi part of their rev^u^j 
xmd to expend it in pensions. 

The department of the secretaries of state distributed 
these pensions, disposed of offices, determined the privi- 
leges of the navigators, prepared all the business which 
fcame before the ^uncil of state^ and presented the dis- 
jpatcfaes to the king for his signature. This cabinet oomr 
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monly consisted of three secretaries of state; but tb^ 
supreme direction was usually confided to one of ibm$ 
number* 

The chamber of appeals of the palace was at the head of 
the judicial department. The same body proposed new 
laws, deliberated .on all projects of that deseription, for- 
nished the authentic expositions of those already in exist- 
enccy dispensed with their operation, and watched over tbeir 
execution : it had two subordinate tribunals of appeal at 
Lisbon and Oporto ; the latter of which was dependent on 
the former, with regard to the revision of important causes. 
The powers of the inferior tribunals were exercised by the 
city magistrates, noble lords of courts ; and on the crown 
estates, by the royal judges : the latter also conducted the 
criminal processes in the courts of the ecclesiastical lords. ^ 

The exertions made by count William of the Lippe- 
Buckeburg in the military department of Portugal, were 
wCHTthy of the distinguished talents, the zeal and the idr- 
tues of that commander : and though he was tmable to 
infiise his spirit into the court, the Portuguese army wal 
formed in a manner somewhat superior to that of Spain» 
chiefly^ by means of the foreign officers engaged in the 
service. 

The revenue arising from the crown lands, since the re~ 
vocation of the grants, was considerable. The customs 
which had from ancient times belonged to the chiefs of the 
commcmwealth, both as the produce of the roads ami 
havens, and as the means of maintaining those conveni- 
ences in order, amounted to 23 per cenL on foreign comr 
modities imported, and 4 per cent, on .their transit. Hie 
land-tax was rendered perpetual, and new duties were im^ 
posed on consumption. The kings of Portugal derive aa 
income of no inconsiderabl^e magnitude, as grandmasters of 
the orders. Superstition was another fruitfid source of 
revenue : as certificates of indulgence might be purchased 
for eight poinds, whicb^ during six months, were equsU; 
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n^alid with the absolution of a Roman year of jubilee ; and 
for another- suniy usurers were allowed to purchase exempt* 
tion from the duty of restitution; those whose personal 
attractions were a source of profit^ obtained forgiveness of 
their siiis for an eighth part of their receipts, or, when they 
had been unusually successful, for a tenth ; the court had 
always bulls to sell for the repose of souls ; and finally, all 
the property belonging to the victims of the holy inqui- 
sition reverted to the crown. The tax on the gold of Brazil, 
amounting to one-fifth "per cetU*, and the monopoly of dia- 
monds and tobacco, were, however, more important sources 
of revenue. Tie silver and gold imported into Lisbon was 
estimated at 2,250,000 pounds sterling. 

This kingdom is about thriee times as extensive as the 
United Netherlands, and contains scarcely an equal num- 
ber of inhabitants ; agriculture is practised in an extremely 
defective manner, and no eare is taken to make public roads 
through the mountains. The islands of St Michael and Ma- 
deira are each reckoned to contain fifly thousand inhabi- 
tants ; and Brazil, six hundred thousand. The latter coun- 
try, which possesses a fertile soil and a happy climate, is less 
oppressed than the other provinces; because the settlements 
are dispersed over the surface of that extensive district, and 
therefore less immediately under the inspection of the- 
avaricious subordinate officers. 

SECTION VIII. 

THE COURT OF TURIN. 

^HE court of Turin, which usually declared itself 6a 
that side which aflbrded the best prospect of advantage, 
was now compelled, by the alRance between France and 
Austria, to remain inactive. 

Charles Emanuel had raised his revenue to the amount 
of nineteen millions of Piedmontese pounds: this sum in- 
doded the extraordinary imfk>st8, as well as the usual taxes 
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on sdt, tobacco, stamped paj^rs and powder. Tbe to& 
constituted another, and omng to the skuatkai: of those teiw 
ritories a very important^brandi, of the revenue* Piedorast 
contributed two millions and a hi^ to the taiUep 8»m^ 
somewhat above a million, and Montserrat 220,000 
pounds : the valley of Aoste paid a voluntarj contcilMitisa 
in lieu of this tax ; and Onegiia a fixed subsidy* The mo?- 
nopolyof salt furnished the principal income of the pnor 
vince of Tarantaise. 

The expenditure wiUB just equal to the avenige amomH 
of the revenue; and the extraordinary jexpenses: of war 
were defrayed by subsidies, loans and certain antM^»tton&^ 
The public debt was diminished by ieccxioaucad mam^?* 
ment to four mfllions. 

The population in the royal terrkories sitiiated on the 
ccNQtinent, was estimated at 2,700,000* i 

The revesme of the island of Sardinia was faitrdly equal 
to the maintenance of its defensive imtbx^om nnd c£ k» 
administration. Sixty*fawBr towers, fiwir of vdiidbi were 
supported by the king himself, protected Jthe coasts. mtl 
smaller islands. In the interior, whole district w«re ahpo^ 
4^serted, the mountains inhabited % harbacians, aad the 
whole land involved in the darioiess of supetstitiQa. 

SECTION IX. 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

We are now come, in the course of' our comparison of 
the states of Europe, to that nation which, at sea, balanced 
the whole power of tibe house of fiouitK>n. In so l»rief a 
survey, what can w« say of ^e English eonstituticin, rf)^ 
Montesquieu has not said in the two celel»rated chapKfiiP^ 
which contain the whole spirit ^f his gfpirit of lafFS? 
These aid the resulto of the history of this comity, ^d 
the key to the erents wUeh have bappe^ied aijo^ hi^ tia^t 

The laws ^aS England, m it is unjiveriMiUy known^ ai^«ar 



ind^pa^yient of the eiseciiliive power, that Uie king cau 
Beither abdiafa the parliament permanently, oor eveii tem-^ 
pgrariiy, nor can he interrupt any complaint which' is 
brought before that assembly* He can neither levy any 
tax^ nor maintain a military force in time of peace^ witl^* 
out'cosisent of parliament ; he can neither arm his catholic 
iUihjectSi nor forbid the-use of weapons to the protestants; 
and he is not permitted to take posses$ion of the estates of 
the church of England, under pretence of arbitration* No 
jpariiament can sit more than .seven years; nor can the 
king deiay to summon that assembly for a longer period 
than three years. According to the spirit pf the laws, bot^i 
dbctore and candidates must be free men, and must possess 
a certain share of property, in order to Becnre their >nde* 
pendence: but the passions havie inv^ated a vturlety of me* 
thods of frustrating the intention of these regulations. 

The peers having long oeased 16 be tibe r^resantatives 
of 1^-baronies,. their priirilfg^ are «iow of a jiersonal na* 
ture. They constitute a pecmaneot -scaiate ; ^and hasre on 
that account the right of eateringa Wiritten protest on "the 
seeords of the house; and for the same re«M», the lord 
duutoellor, who is their speaker, has his owa y<te. Att 
^aancial bills originate in the faouse of commons, and the 
peers may reject them 'in ioiD^ bat are not alfewed to make 
any alterations in their ccHitents. If the death of the king 
fSiould happen during a period in which no parliama^t were 
in existence, the members <^ the last padiamant would xe- 
<imie their functions, and jwonld reteia them facing the 
jpaceof six months. 

The land-tax supplies the {dace .c£ ^ Jusf^ti, wi^ 
nlBEeformeriy raised ffinom every acre laf arQi>le k^nd» #1^1 
ftom (he towns. This tax is levied by.iciainmissipaer^ wjy> 
were originally appoiitfed £tom among the mamb^iy qf paf- 
4iflme&ti; but 4)f later times feom the mo^.diffingiiisbfd in- 
dunduabineachjdistriot: itB.eBiilieit.regiatQr]a<datoi in .the 
year M9^« It k paid hf die taaaBt : bat^ the amount #f 
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the assessment depends oh that of the rent, it falls in reality 
on the landlord. This tax, which is recommended both 
by its definite character and its moderation, was paid se- 
▼enty-two times before the accession of the present king t 
thrice at the rate of one shilling ; twenty-two times at two $ 
fourteen times at three; and thirty-three times at four 
shillings in the pound rental : every shilling yields half a 
million of pounds sterling. ' \ , 

The hearth-tax excited the displeasure of the people, be- 
cause it gave occasion to house-searching ; and was therefore 
exchanged for a house-tax, first of two, and afterwards of 
three shillings for every house in England, and one shilling 
in Scotland: and an additional charge of one shilling for 
e^ery house containing six windows, and of two shillings 
on each house with twenty-five windows. 

During the seven years' war, a shilling in the pound was 
deducted from all pensions and salaries: but this tax was 
equally disagreeable to poverty and power^ to&vouritism 
and negligence, and was therefore repealed. 

The system of excise, which is^ tax on consumption, is 
B Dutch invention : it was adopted by the long parliament 
which dethroned Cfcarles the First, and was confirmed un- 
der the reign of Charles the Second. This impost has 
«ince been many times extended to other articles ; its amount 
has been increased, and the system by which it is collected, 
improved. It has uniformly been the object of the mi- 
nistry, to render this tax as productive and as little 
disagreeable as possible; and to collect it with the ut- 
most attention to accuracy and equity : the augmentation 
of price caused by this tax, is ordinarily confounded with 
the price of the goods; and it is on that account, by &r 
the least burdensome iinpost in appearance. In the year 
1772, it produced 3,800,000 pounds sterling. 

In the reign of WUliam the Third, a tax of three shil- 
lings and fonr-^>ence was imposed on every btmhel of salt : 
under Anne^ this impost was traiwferred to the excise; and 
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since the time of George the Second it has been rendered 
perpetual. Stamp duties are imposed on contracts, records, 
playing'cards, newspapers, advertisements, and almanacks ; 
and they vary according to the value of the instrument, 
from sixpence to ten pounds sterling. . 
> The customs, which supply the place of the old and new 
subsidies, o^ing to the prodigious increase of manu&ctures 
^ _ and commerce, already amounted to two mil* 

A. D. 1754. ^ 

lions and a half. The bounties granted on . 
the exportation of some articles and the drawbacks on. 
others, are deducted from the above sum: and the witty 
remark of Swift, that in the language of the custom-hous^ 
twice two sometimes mt^ke one, is not without foundation. 
In &ct, the exports are increased both by vanity and spe- 
culation ; and the high rate of the customs is a real bounty 
on smuggling. 

Little can be said respecting the produce of the crown 
lands: as William the Third rewarded his adherents witb 
very long leases of these domains. This prince had a civil 
list of 700,0(X) pounds ; arising from the customs, the ex-* 
cise^ the courts, the post-office, a tax upon fermented liquors 
and a contribution from the commons. Queen Anne was 
contented with a similar sum : and George the First con- 
trived to save out of this amount 23,000 pounds, which he 
bestowed on his natural daughter Melusina von Schulen- 
burg. The sources from which the civil list was supplied, 
were so productive under the reign of George the Second, 
that it frequently amounted to a million: and this king, 
notwithstanding the expenses occasioned by his love of 
>nagnificence^ his numerous joumies and children, and the 
countess of Yarmouth, left at his death a property amount- 
iBg to 1,700,000 pounds. George the Third gave up the 
fiinds of the dvil list; in lieu of which the parliament 
aBotted him a fixed income of 800,000 pounds. He also 
iKigoys a revenue arising from Wales and Cornwall, imd 
ka^ besides an income from West Indian prqiertyat his 
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own dmpoari* The periiamenc has twice within twenty 
years discharged debts of the civil list, amounttng to upwards 
of a million. 

The army is at the disposal of the king ; but it receives 
its laws and its subsistence from the parliament The king, 
however, issues military ordinances at his own discretion, 
Mkt appoints military tribunals; but the martial law is 
enacted by the legislative body. The parliament bestows 
rewards on meritorious commanders ; but such as are guilty 
of misconduct, are liable to the forfeiture of honour and 
even of life, by the sentence of a court-martial. 

In the glorious period <^ the seven years' war. Great 
Britain maintained SSTyOOO men in its pay ; and possessed 
nxty-one ships of the line and 353 smaller vessels of war. 
After the conclusion of the p<eace of 1 76S, the land forees 
were limited to 40,000 men. The resources of nulitary 
talents have never been more successfully applied by any 
modem pe<^e, than by the Britons during that eoDtost: 
so much care waa taken to provide for all the wants of die 
sdidiery, that the ordinary mortality among the wounded 
was not xaore than cme in twenty; and out of 14,000 men 
wlio were employed in the year 1760, in cruizing in the bay 
of Biscay, scarcely twenty were attacked by disease* The 
inventions even of foreigners, were nobly rewarded by the 
British parliament. 

The spirit of the naticm produced such exertions, tha£ 
after three unsuccessful or fruitless campaigns, its porsisve- 
lance was rewarded with twelve victories; by which it 
gained the distant province of Canada, twenty*five island^ 
nine fortified towns, forty forts, a hundred vessels of war 
and a booty of the value of ten millions sterling. 

The same spirit which since the rest<»ratkm of tbeiff an- 
cient freedom had animated the Britons, afforded theasto* 
nishing spectacle of a nation, which, although reduced to 
the brink of ruin, amidst the des^on of its colonies^ the 
commotions of Ireland, and the tumuks of fiictton ; although 
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groaaing iHider the burden of 9ia enormous taxation^ desti- 
tute oi aUies and without any assistance^ withstood the 
united power of the house of Bourbon, and of Holland 
its ancient confederate. 

How lofty an eminence would this nation attain, if, 
amiibt the treasures of plundered Hindostan and the cor^ 
roptsms of avarice, the spirit of its laws could remain 
sufficiently pow^ul to render moderation and equity (he 
foundations of its political system. 

SECTION X. 

AUSTRIA, RUSSIA, AND PRUSSIA. 

Thb most powerful of the states which have hitherto 
occupied our attention, have derived their advantages from 
their circumstances mth respect to the industry of their in- 
habitants^ or their naval power, and the freedom of their civil 
institutions, w^ich allowed oonsiderable liberty of speech if 
not of action, or at least the opinion of such freedom* These 
resources do not exist in an equal degree among the mo- 
narchies' situated in the interior of Europe ; whose power 
ratlier depends upon l&eir nnlitary force. Agriculture and 
the numerical amount of tfie p<^lation, are the chief ob- 
jects of solicitude with the latter. But even in these coun- 
tries, the real power of the nati<H| lies rather in its intd^ 
lectual energy, than in its physical strength : for the latter 
maybe overcome by a superior force; while the former 
find^i^esources in adversity, and shines with increased splen- 
dour amidst misfortunes. 

Frederick William, elector of Brandenburg, laid the 
foundation of the power of Prussia. Peter the Great infosed 
into the Russians the consciousness of their own strength ; 
which was displayed by Anne, Elizabeth, and Catharinfe^, 
both in Europe and Asia. These examples produced their 
natural efifect, under the reigns of Theresa and Joseph, on 
the spirit of the Austrian administration. 
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Frederick the Second king of Pnisaiay at bis aooesdoit 
to the throne^ had only 2,200,000 subjects and a revenue 
of scarcely fifty-six millions of French livres : his sulgects 
now amount to six millions; he has an army of 250,000 
veteran soldiers, and a revenue of ninety millions : he ha$ 
greatly augmented the opulence of his provinces; and go- 
verns a state full of the spirit of enterprise and of order, 
with great and continually increasing glory. His power, 
like his' eye, is firm, full of confidence and animation ; his 
government is the despotism of a father, severe only to his 
idle children. His regularity and dexterity found means to 
relieve his provinces, even during war, from the pressure of 
extraordinary taxation; and during peace he afforded pe- 
cuniary assistance, free of interest, to every necessary and 
useful undertaking. He never raised the land-tax : instead 
of which he preferred to increase the taxes upon consump- 
tion which he might have diminished, and for which he 
might have substituted internal imposts. At the conclusion 
of so many wars as he has carried on, the population even 
of his hereditary dominions, has doubled its number ; and 
the peasants are not poorer than in many countries of 
greater natural fertility. Scarcely more than two-fifths of 
the army consists of peasants; and this portion is compelled 
to perform its military duty only for a few weeks in suc- 
cession. His attention, and the encouragement which he 
has bestowed on the most important objects, on agriculture 
and the manufiicture of articles of indispensable necessity^ 
have produced such effects, that notwithstanding the com- 
plaints of interested persons, the annual balance of trade 
was two millions and a half in favour of Prussia ; the credit 
of the paper currency was complete^ and the bank paid 
•interest for the sums deposit^, at the rate of not more than 
two and a half j?^ cerU. " 

The excellence of Frederick's military tactics consisted 
not so much in those details which have been umtersally 
imitated, as in the almost inconceivable simplicity of the 
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l^rinciples which are the foundation of the most rapid and 
accurate evolutions. The array, instead of being the ultimate 
object of his care, is only the means by which war is to be 
avoided, or the instrument by which it is to be conducted 
with rapidity and effect War does not exhai|st his country^ 
but puts fifty-two millions of its revenues into circulation. 

But the inost important part of the greatness of Fre- 
derick lies in matters which are hardly perceptible to 
foreigners: and he is remarkably distinguished from the 
common herd of heroes in this respect, ^^ that the nearer 
the point from which he is contemplated, the more minute 
the inspection to which he is subjected, the greater he 
appears." . 

.. The court of Vienna for a long time contemplated the 
progress, of the internal .administration of other powersy 
"Without, any apparent imitation of their measures. In thet 
enjoyment of the most exalted dignity and possessing the 
most fertile provinces, it was slower in; pe^rceiviog the. defects 
of its policy than those governments to which exertion was 
a matter of necessity. But the unexpected appearance of 
^he power of Frederick communicated an electric shock 
even to this torpid .body: and Maria Theresa, who was 
guided by the councils of Kaunitz in her general policy as 
well as in the foreign department,: whose financial concernsr 
were directed by Haugwitz and whose military proc^- 
.ingScWere entrusted to Traun, Dauhn, Lichtenstein, Lau*<: 
dohn, and Lascy ; infused a new anin^a^ion into the poyfer 
of Austria, and opened to the eyes of Joseph the most bril- 
liant-prospects, of power capable of complete developement^ 
of the greatest reputation, and of the most decisive influ- 
ence in the political affairs of Europe. In the last year of 
the life of his illustrious mother, the subjects of his mo-, 
narchy amounted to 191 millions, the revenue to 215 mil- 
lions of French livres, and the army to 275,000 men. The 
countries subject to the hopse of Austria were accustomed 
to a government mild and desirous of improvement, and 
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susceptible, of a high degree of civilization : they contained 
many soiirces of prosperity which had hitherto been sufiered 
to remain unimproved ; the state of the military system 
Was so good, that the army, which was superior to that of 
France with regard both to numbers and excellence, was 
not more than two-thirds as expensive; and though the 
public debt amounted to about 160 millions, the state pos- 
sessed a property, in the ecclesiastical domains, which was 
estimated at 300 millions. 

Austria was besides in amicable relations with Russia, 
and could therefore have nothing to dread from Prussia ; a 
«tate which was scarcely a third part as powerful as itseli^ 
^md which was not always to be directed by a monarch 
who, like Frederick, should be capable of raising its im- 
IMNtanoe to the utmost pitch. There was still less ground 
for apprehension on the side of the house of Bourbon : as an 
allmnce subsisted between Austria and the French, whose 
queen the daughter of Maria Theresa, was adored by that 
gallant people on account of her yrit, her gentleness and 
beauty. The divan seemed disposed rather to submit to 
almost any terms, than to endanger its decaying power in 
a contest with Joseph : the hierarchy trembled at the spirit 
which he manifested, and would have accq>ted a compro- 
mise on any terms. The republics and the smaller princes 
of the empire were desirous of remaining in obscurity, or at 
most of being treated with the respect which a stronger 
power ought to manifest towards its inferiors. 

The Russian empire contains a sur&ce of 320,000 square 
miles, and its inhabitants amount to thirty millions : the 
revenue is estimated at sixty-four miltions of roubles ; it is 
said that the complete military force in time of war con- 
sists of 300,000 men, and that the Cossacks^ Armenians, 
Grusinians, Kirgisians, Calmucks, Carakalpaks, and 
other predatory hordes, &med for the rapidity of their 
military operations, amount to 260,000. The. exports 
and imports appear td be nearly balanced, and to amount 
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to about eight mOlions of roubles. The European c6m- 
ineree of this empire is reckoned ten times as valuable as the 
Aisiatic^ and the trade of Petersburg is supposed to be ten 
times as active as that of Archangel. The intercourse with 
England is the most important, because it jputs a great 
quantity of money into circulation : that with France drew 
specie away from tlUssia; and the import of Russian pro- 
duce into France was diseoui-aged. 

More than a third part of the mass of regular soldieiry 
which is employed in coercing the population of Europe 
and preserving order, belongs to these three powers : in 
tactics and military discipline their armies are.supposed to 
be superior to those of all other nations ; when united, no 
power is capable of giving them serious cause of alarm ; in 
war their most formidable enemies exist in each other ; in 
their internal administration they endeavour to^ raise the 
gi*eatest possible power on the foundation- of national opu-* 
lence. Under the governments of Frederick and of Joseph^ 
IK) room is allowed for the intrigues either of priests or of 
courtiers. Public opinion has no influence on the policy 
of these courts ; which are aware that authors, for the 
greater part, have^he faculty of seeing only- what their own 
interest leads them to observe, and the talent of pladiig 
the characters of the princes by wHom they are rewarded, 
in such a light as is most agrcfeabl^ to thdf attgusi pattons^^ 
while the splendour of their eloquence serves only to dsitz]^ 
the multitude. 

SECTION XL 

Tri£ OKKMfiJS £MPlli£i 

We have already treated of the mtfrittme powers, and of 
thie'iitate of exhatistion to which they h^d redticed themselves 
by tbeit oy^ti' exertioiisy as well as of the great miHtafy na^ 
tions of Eutope: it now temefihs th«f we coUsid^ those 
$maHer states, to which they are ob|Mts of cv^ntinuat appf'e** 
hension. i 
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The aDcient ' body of the (jerman empire continiled la 
be held together, in appearance, by the formularies of the 
golden bull, the regulations of the imperial elective com- 
pacts, the peace of Westphalia, the decrees of the diet, 
the ordinations of the imperial tribunals, and the relics of 
the feudal system. * 

We have given, an account of the privileges of the electa 
ors in the fifteenth book. All the princes of the empire 
who possess territories which were represented in the coun- 
cil of princes at the diet of 1582, have also at this day a 
seat and vote in that as^mbly, either in person or by their 
deputies. The counts, prelates and cities do not vote indi- 
vidually, but by their benches. The electors, princes and 
cities, constitute three colleges.: the protectant states form a 
separate body, of which tlie elector of Saxony, although him- 
self a catholic, is the head ; because that office is permanently 
^taebed to the governing, family of the electorate. The 
directorship ofthe collective diet is vested in the arcb bishop 
of Mayence. Tha emperor appoints one of the princes as 
principal, commissary, and nominates some jurist, well 
versed in the laws of the empire, as his colleagui^. 

The diet is opened by an imperial proposition : decrees 
of the court, which are within the. province of the princi-* 
pal commission, representations, proposals, references of 
the states, and notes from the powers, are laid before the 
imperial directors of the arch-chancery, who issue a dic' 
tatur^ proceed to adopt a resolution, to open the protocol^ 
to collect the votes, and to frame a corresponding decree^ 
which is finally laid before the emperor for his acceptance. 
£ach college assembles separately: the comitial deputies 
have no ^discretional vote or powers, but .on all occasions 
receive positive instructions fix>m their respective courts^ 
AU difierences of opinion in the colleges are recorded in th^ 
judgment, in case the dissidents require it. The emperor^ 
miiy ^ther ratify or rgect this judgment as he thinks fit^ 
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but when the colleges are divided in their opinions, the 
states will not allow him to exercise the privilege of de- 
ciding between them. 

^ Business of an important and complicated or secret na- 
ture, may be conducted or prepared by a commission ap- 
pointed by the empire : but there still exist a number of 
undecided judicial questions relating to its formation. 

In affairs which can in any manner be -construed to 
relate to religion, or ill relation to which the states do 
not choose to be considered as an united body, either the 
parties sq^arate themselves, or each individual insists upon 
his privileges ; by which means the progress of the public 
business is totally impeded. Protests, counterplead, inter- 
locutions, secessions and endless contests about forms, com- 
plete the confusion; and if the states were as equal to each 
other in power as the nobles of Poland, the decency and 
order of the proceedings would be not greater than at 
Warsaw. The body politic of Germany owes its mode of 
existence to the abuses and irregularities which, f«r reasons 
of policy, co;ne to the assistance of its imperfect legislation, 
and which might as easily dissolve the whole structure. 

The constitution of the circles is a representation in mi- 
niature of that of the empire. This constitution originally 
prevailed in every sovereignty ; where the concurrence of 
the states of the country, consisting of prelates, knights 
ahd citizens, was necessary to the authority of the prince 
on all important occasions. But since the introduction 
of standing armies, the place of these members of the 
community has been generally filled by the more simple 
forms of military despotism: thus bv the perpetual frus- 
trating of references to the imperial tribunals and to the 
supreme head of the empire, by the rejection of these ap- 
plications^ and by the execution of the decrees of the 
imperial courts, the people are becoming more and more 
helpless in every succeeding age; while against such of this 
hapless class as are stigmatized with the appellation <^ 
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xebelsy eT^ry pejt^r tyrant is at full liberty to fflr<iBci<» 14^ 
caprice and hiB.pawer without control o^ question. 

The dukedom of Bavaria is computed .to contain 1 , 1 80^000 
inhabitants:. the Palatinate of the Rhine, the most indus- 
trious of whose citizens have been compelled to-emigrate to 
America by religious persecution, and- by other , enrors in 
.the policy of its completely despotic government, contains^ 
not more than 2BO,000; and those of Juliers and Berg^are 
estimated at 260,000. The whole revenue of the electpr 
may amount to nine or ten millions of florins : that of 
Bavaria is computed at five, or including the* salt wqr^s^ 
at six; that of the Palatinate at 1,700,000; and that of 
the We^tphalian territories at 1,500,000. The snrfiM^e of 
Bavaria and theJJpper Palatinate contains seven hundred 
and twenty-nine; that of the other territories two hundred 
and forty square miles. The example of the i^eighbourii^ 
Dutch, and the influence of political considerations^ (whiph 
prev^ented the exercise of so much oppr^siaon in a country 
to which Brandenburg had eUioaS)) permitted and excited 
the most active exertions of industry in the countries of 
Juliers and Berg. The palatinates groaned • und^r the 
ktepers of the rolls ; and Bavaria continued to sufier under 
all the prejudices of. the n^iddle ages. The treasuries of 
both countries were overwhelmed ^wjth debts incurred by 
prodigality and bad adfnjbnistra.tion : Bavaria had U> pay 
twenty-five millions of annual interest; and had in r^tuni 
the sf^tisGietion of resounding the incessant praises of rii^b 
fevotM^ites, women, ministers, and counsellors. This .e$r 
traor^Unary eicpenditure was not occasjpned by any dinpro? 
pprt^opate exertion of the powers of the country for ihi^ 
purpose of raiding a formidi^ble military force ; foi? the $mj 
of the Palatinate consisted of not more thftu fiye:ttMHi4and 
fiv^ hundred men, although that st^t^ had eleven; g^eckb 
in its pay : the Bavarian troops an^punted tQ eigbte^o. thfuir 
sand men, who were distributed in thi^irty regiq^m^j bitf 
this state had sonie fi49ldrmarshfi(l$*genecal in. cp9i9llltfm» 
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md tbe corps of officers constituted nearly a fourth of the 
whole army; and it was thought nei^essary, on account of 
a few vesscfls on the Rhine, to establish an admiralty. The 
income of the converts in Bavaria is estimated at two 
tnilliom. 

The electoral territories of Saxony are of nearly equal 
extent with those of Bavaria. But while the latter country 
contains only one great and thirty-nine smaller cities^ die 
former contains eighteen of great or considerable i|iagni^ 
tude, two hundred and six. of moderate size, and two miflf* 
Ii6ns two hundred thousand inhabitants* The princes who 
bore the name of Frederick Augustus,, left this country bur*, 
diened with a debt of twenty^six ihillions of ris^-doUars : 
but the excellent arrangements of the states, and the regu-* 
larity of the ruling prince, enabled the electorate to di-* 
minish its debt by at least 1,200,000 annually; and witb 
the remaining 6,200,000 furnished by the revenue, to main* 
tain a suitable court, a well-organized government, and a* 
military force proportionate to the circumstances of the 
country. The army was high-spirited, and brilliant in its. 
appearance, *and was augmented in proportion to the gra^ 
dual reduction of the debt, until its numbers amounted to. 
25,000. The soil of the electorate is not uniformly fertile, 
and its situation betwen Austria and Prussia, together with 
the profusion of Frederick Augustus the First and of 
Briihl, had subjected the inhabitants to numerous miseries: 
but . they surmounted all their difficulties, retored their 
country to prosperity by their admirable industry and good 
iidimagement^ and distinguished themselved above all the 
other nations of Germany in the cultivation of the sciences^ 
and the refitiement of their language lind manners. 

The electoral territories of Brunswick are, generally 
speaking, of inferior quality with regard to natural fertility $ 
but aie among the number of those in which the paternal 
calne of the government has done much to compensate for 
the pbmiry of nature. Siiu^ the absence df the: reigbing 
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family, the states of the country maintain an authority 
which, in the most important, particulars, is beneficially 
exerted ; and the degree of freedom which is enjoyed, pre- " 
serves among the inhabitants an attachment to their country. 
The troops, which are sufficiently paid, courageous and 
wcdl commanded, amount to 20,000 ; a number which is 
not unreasonably great in proportion to a population of 
700,000. The inhabitants are more numerous than could 
be expected in a country of which extensive districts consisi 
of irreclaimable heath ; and which, if it were not for the 
annual million produced by the mines in the Hartz, would 
with great difficulty furnish a revenue of ^jSOOyOOO florins. 

The electorate of Mayence, comprising a surface of 125 
square miles, contains 320,000 inhabitants, and possesses a 
revenue, arising from customs and from territorial imposts, 
of 1,500,000 florins. It maintains some thousands of troops ; 
and, as is usual in the armies of such states, a great number 
of generals. ' 

The income of the elector of Treves is scarcely one-third 
80 large as that of the last-mentioned prince; and about 
210,000 florins of his revenue are furnished' by Augsburg 
and Ellwangen. 

The electorate of Cologne is so situated, with respect to 
Holland and Westphalia, that it is capable of becoming a 
state of political importance. Its revenue. Including its 
receipts from Munster, is estimated at 1,200,000 florins. 

The subjects of the landgrave of Hesse^Cassel, who is 
also count of Hanau, may. amount to nearly 500,000; and 
bis revenue to 3,000,000. Waldeck is his fief, and is still 
subject to a number of moi*tgage8 for pecuniary loans. He 
has also the prospect (^ inheriting, at some future time^ 
that part of the county of Schaumburg which still bdongs 
' to the counts and noble Iprds of the Lippe. 

The lastdnentioned prince, if it had not been iat the di- 
vision of territory made by Philip the Magnanimous, in die 
jspiritof the 16th century, would still hi^ve possNBSsed Jhe 
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ineome derived from Hesse^Homburg, amounting to 
100,000 rix-dollars, as well as that of Hesse- jDannstadt. 
TTie landgrave of this territory has a revenue of 1,150,000 
ilorins, with which he maintains his court, and 6000 well 
disciplined troops. But the landgrave Maurice still further 
. weakened the Ca^sel branch of the family, in order to fur* 
nish a younger son with a court and government at.Rhein* 
fels and Rothenburg. Philip the brother of the landgrave 
Cliarles, augmented the family of Hesse with a very fruitful 
branch which has the title of Philipstbal. 

The dominions of Wurtemberg are extremely fertile, and 
inhabited by* a people of uncommon industry: the duke 
.governs according to the laws, by which the ancestors of his 
subjects and the venerable states of the country endeavoured . 
to limit or prevent the exercise of arbitrary power. The 
population of this state [imounts to 560 or, 600,000; and 
4he revenue to about 3,000,000 of florins. 

The two dukes of Mecklenburg have about 2,200,000 
^subjects. The income of the duke of Mecklenburg Schwerin 
amounts to about 300,000 rix dollars, and that of the duke 
of Mecklenburg Strelitz to 100,000. The states of these 
dominions maintain, with the utmost solicitude, those rights 
which in other parts of the empire are so much neglected ; 
Bnd complain that the claims of their sovereign on the Ba- 
varian succession have been satisfied at their expense, l^ 
the impediments thrown in the way of appeals from his 
tribunals. 

The '^rdibishop al Salzburg, the only person of his digr 
nity wlidyis not also an elector, must lament that the pfous 
weakness of his predecessor, misled by the artifices of selfish 
iigents, diould have deprived his delightful hills of a valu- 
.able part of their population, amounting to twenty-five or 
tbirty.thousand industrious individuals, who have been com* 
,peUed to abandon their native country, in order to preserve 
the privily of worshipping God aecording to their con«^ 
m^ces. ' The? archbii^op now. govorns about 200,000 jw- 
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sons, and his revenue is estimated at abdut 1,000,000 of 
florins. 

His neighbour, the pro^st of Berchtholdsgaden, has 
about 5000 subjects, who inhabit the shores of a pietur^sque 
Jake: some of them are employed in the prepamloh of 
salt, and others in the manufacture of some elegknt trifles 
which find a market in the East Indies. 

But the circle of Swabia idone contains four spiritual 
and 13 temporal princes; 19 imperial prelates, 26 inde- 
pendent counts and lords, and 31 imperial cities : it woold 
be impossible even to aame them, all in the coui^e of so 
brief a survey. 

The imperial cities enjoyed a high degree of prosperity^ 
as long as the commerce between Venice and the North was 
carried on byway of Augsburg and Nuremburg: but thfe 
alteration which has taken place since Veuice and Egypt 
yielded to the maritime powers, in consequence of the dis*- 
covery of the passage by the Cape of Good Hope ; together 
with the oligarchical oppressions which hove in m^ny in- 
stances destroyed the spirit of the citizens, the injurious 
efiects of catholic and protestant intoletance, and all the 
petty policy of the numerous municipal govemmeiits, have 
destroyed their importance. Those commimities of citi* 
zeQs so proud of their independ^ce, thote Vigilant and un^ 
daunted defenders of the municipal rights, those metnbei^ 
erf* the empire whd were so zealously engaged in efib^ti^ to 
^moble their condition and to increase their opuleiice; aire 
lost amdd the crowd of powerful and warlike prince' and 
Boarcely to be noticed in Frankfort, > Hailiiburg, tfnd other 
towns pf infi^rior importanbe. 

Frankfort ba^ beto said io^ hold the samie placfe- wiUl fj^ 
glifd to Germany^ as Baatzic to Foiand t she enrkhies li^ 
self at the expc&nse of thoibinbbies and pec^e whose loxixrii^ 
deimmd a* su^ly of foragn commoditfes; t^ widdi meliiU^ 
mBtions are aecumulated in a town dooitaintng^'oniy 9Q^0b0 
u^bitants; the l^ple of Gennatr^^ hdwtt^et, sellisdufody 
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a tenth part so much to foreigners as they purchase from 
them. Hamburg is more than three times as large as 
Frankfort : and as it is a sea-poi^ its speculations are bolder 
and more extensive. Denmark contended against its free- 
dom ; Holland envied its commerce^ and its internal tran- 
quillity was frequently disturbed by coittests for power 
between the s^iate and the people: but all these difficulties 
were overcome by the perseverance, industry, and intelli- 
gtaaoeof its .inhabitants. Of liie three cities which still 
reoal the memory of the great Hanseatic league, Hambiug 
is by&r the most important.* Lubeck, the second of these 
towns, which maintained a long struggle with the northern 
crowns for the dominion of the Baltic, and was frequently 
obliged to contend for the preservation of its independenoe, 
wits not more than half as powerful as Hamburg: and Bre- 
men, the third , in importance, by its active and successfill 
industry maintained and enriched a population nearly equal 
to that of Geneva* 

If these considerable oities and countries, together with 
all diose which we have not mentioned, had directed the 
whole influence of their population and opulence to the at^ 
tainment of one common object, what an empire and people 
woiild Germany exhibit ! External influ^ce has however 
succeeded, by means of the most strenuous exertion^ in 
preventing such an union from -teking places and in beitow^ 
ing^ on an impotent aristocracy, the name of German frce^ 
dbm. Bolli the political importance of the empire^ and 
the liberty of its inhabitants, have suffered in consequeneo' 
of this. abuse: yet the multi|d[i€ity of capitals has been fa- 
voiirable to the pursuits of industry ;\ and so kmgas tbe 
only question continues to be, ' whether the people sbaB be 
govexned by here^tary princes or by depaties»^ the pre^ 
ference will be found to be due to the foarmer^ beeatiscBtfa0 
latter are only intent upon en^pk)yii)g dMir tratiMtoiy fxmw 
for tlMF prtvatedntereits. 
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^ SECTION XII. 

SCANDINAVIA. 

' Denmark, a kingdom which formerly gave laws to all 
Scandinavia, and which, including Norway and Holstein^ 
is superior in extent to the monarchy of Austria, has lost 
a great part of its power during a long period of peaces 
under the sway of a succession of weak though benevolent 
princes. The preservatioi^ of the national reputation and 
the foundation of its prosperity, are to be ascribed to the 
excellent administrations of the elder and younger counts 
Bemstorf. The former conferred a most essential benefit 
on his country; inasmuch as, after the death qf the czar 
Peter the Third, who as duke of Holstein had threatened 
the independence of I^enmark, he managed, by negoci- 
ation, to extirpate this root of perpetual contention and 
destructive wars, just at the moment when the ducal family, 
succeeded to the supreme power in the greatest monarchy 
<rf* the earth : the whole of Holstein was transferred to the 
court of Denmark ; which, in return, gave up Oldenburg 
and Delmenhorst These last hereditary estates of the 
kings of Scandinavia and of the future czars, are inhabited 
by about 7^,000 individuab and yield an annual produce, 
of scarcely 400,000 florins : the cour tof Petersburg be- 
stowed them on a younger branch of that family which 
resides at Eutin and administers the secularized bishopric 
ofLubeck. , 

But even including Holstein, the population of Denmark 
scarcely exceeds two millions, and its revenues nine millions 
of florins: and hence the forty thousand troops and the 
twenty ships of the line which constitute its military and 
naval forc^ cannot be kept in activity during a few cam- 
paigns without subsidiary aids. , . 

Most nations have fidled to reach an elevation commen* 
surate with their resources : bdt Sweden, on the contrary. 
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fads spnk into a state of torpor, the effect of exertions dispro- 
portionate to her strength. While other nations- appear 
scarcely worthy of the good fortune which has attended 
them, Sweden, by her spirit and intelligence, raised her- 
self to a pitch of political greatness, far beyond the power 
of her resources to maintain : even when fortune at length 
deserted the arms of this nation, she strove, during a long 
course of years and amidst the turbulence of faction, to 
heal the wounds inflicted by her own heroic spirit; and 
when at length she had lost every thing of which it was in 
the power of adversity to deprive her, she retained the 
esteem of Europe, the remembrance of her former great- 
ness, and an internal conviction of the possibility of rc(!over- 
ing her lost importance. ^ 

The population of Sweden, amounting to about three 
millions, is capable, undent a prudent administration, of 
supporting an army of fifty thousand men; and of pro- 
viding effectual means for the prosecution of such war6 as 
may be necessary 4x> maintain the independence of th6 
worthy successors of the Gustavuses. This country is de* 
fident only in that commodity of which merit is so fre- 
quently destitute, namely, in money; but even this instru- 
ment is attainable by the pursuits of industry and commerce^ 
imd by an able and assiduous attention to the political 
circumstances of foreign courts. 

SECTION XIII. 

POLAND. 

' After the Jlat of the autocrat of all the Russias had 
robbed Poland of two millions of her population ; afler she 
had lost nearly an equal portion under the grasp of the im- 
perial court; bad yielded ^50,000 to Prussia; and had 
suidc so low that she was incapable of furnishing a sufficient 
revenue for the' neoessaiy expenses of the state, or of sup- 
{Hirting a moderftteanny,. while the defects of her consti- 
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tation were such as to afford no ground of hope for the 
future; Prussia cruelly oppressed the oommerce of this de- 
voted country, and its plains were abandoned to the arbi- 
trary quarterings of the Russian soldiery, and became the 
theatre of their licentious excesses. Poland had now really 
vanished from among the number of the greater powers : 
yet, so long as a native country existed to excite the c(Mn- 
passion of generous minds, it was possible that Piasts, 
Jagellos, and Sobieskys might again arisen and the sabred 
flame of fi^eedom once more break forth to *^ triumph and 
to save.'' 

SECTION XIV. 

THE TURKS. 

The weakness of the Ottoman Porte was not owing to 
the want either of men or of money ; but of the intelhgenee 
necessary for die successful emplojment of its riesourcesk 
The miri, or^ imperial treasury, was filled by a capitation 
tax levied on all male suligects above the age of foulrteen 
years ; by productive salt-works ; by crown-estates, some of 
which were administered on behalf of the sovereign,' and 
some let to form ; by the customs, and the excise on cofiee^ 
tobacco and spices : the casna, or privy purse of the sultan, 
received the tributes of the hospodars of Moldavia.. and 
Wallachia ; the presents with which Ragusa purchased its 
security ; the revenue of Egypt ; a tenth of the value of 
such estates as were transferred by purchase; the inherit- 
ance of all such persons as died without heirs; the fines, 
and the confiscatkl property of wealthy drimiDak. It is 
i>ot easy to estimate the amount of all these di&renjt sources 
of revenue; but it appears that, in ordinary times, the in- 
come exceeded the expenditure by sevetal mUUons ''of 
piastres^ The regular troc^s of this empire which had 
been formed in earlier and more glarious age% and a 
militia whose mannei^s and corpiereaL powers wa?e {Mreswved 
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in a half savage mode of life, and who were therefore pro- 
bably superior in vigour and fortitude to the European 
soldiery, accustomed to strict regulations and crowded to- 
gether in barracks ; supported the formidable charactier of 
the Turkish armies, so long as they retained their ancient 
valour and devoted attachment to the creed of Islam. The 
Moslem troops used to precipitate themselves with irresist-^ 
ible impetuosity on the ranks of the infidels ; secure that 
victory or death was already decreed as their portion, ac* 
cording to the counsel of the Eternally Merdfiil and undex^ 
the protection of the great prophet. In artillery, how- 
ever, in which they have always remained inferior to the 
Europeans, their enemies had a decided advantage. But 
even when repulsed they renewed the tremendous onsets 
and their light troops fought even in flight ; until, when at 
Jength the fortune of the day had decidedly manifested 
itself on the side of the enemy, the contest terminated in 
their total dispersion. We could not, consistently with the 
brevity of our survey, enumerate in an instructive manner, 
the almost unknown names of the difierent corps which, 
together with the janissaries and spahis, constitute the Otto- 
man armies : and, in truth, the constitution and strength of 
these irregular bodies is not accurately known. Thirty- 
nine thousand four hundred and twenty Timariots, the de- 
scendants of the conquerors of the empire, each possessing 
two thousand five hundred ziamets,' compose a kind of mi- 
litia which in its constitution resembles that of the ancient 
military vassals of Earope. The number of the volunteers 
in the Turkish service varies according to the nature and 
fortune of the war in which they are engaged ; and is>con- 
sequently sometimes immensely great and sometimes very 
inconsiderable. It appears, however, that the number of 
regular troops may at all times be estimated at two hundred 
thousand. 

But the interior, of the empire is the theatre of incessant 
infractions of social order ; and is &st approaching to its 
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political dissolution. The martial spirit of the government 
which in the distribution of the fiefs, of dignities and favour; 
chiefly regarded courage, talent and merit, seemed under 
the latter reigns to have given place to the cabals of the 
palace*. The authority of the sultan, indeed, still remained 
uncontrolled ; and he* possessed the power, if not of dis- 
pensing with, at least of interpreting the political precepts 
of the Koran : but since the reigns of Osman the Second,, 
of Mustafa the First and Seconc]^ of Ibrahim and Moham* 
med the Fourth and Achmed the Third, he frequently 
trembles before his warriors, his people, and even his 
eunudis. 

From these circumstances has arisen a constitution, stiU 
more destructive from its neglect than its oppressions — from 
what it permits than from what it ordains. The army is in- 
ferior to the most undisciplined troops among the Christian 
armies ; Syria and Egypt are ia a perpetual state of revolt ; 
the defection of the princes of Georgia remains unpunished ; 
the insults offered by Persia, which, though, in a state of 
anarchy, still retains its martial spirit, are endured witlx a 
dii^acefiil forbearance ; the hereditary dominion of the 
Crimea has been given up ; and the native seats of civi- 
lization and the sciences, the most delightful regions on the 
surface of the globe, are abandoned to rebels, to the ex- 
cesses of an irregular militia, to the extortions of the 
bashaws who exercise their avaricious oppressions with im- 
punity, and to the countless miseries attendant on a per- 
petually vacillating authority. Thb empire affords a striking 
example of the influence of standing armies which set them- 
selves free from the restraints of discipline ; and of the me- 
lancholy condition to which human nature is degraded, in 
countries where the voice of public opinion is too feeble ta 
moderate the exercise of arbitrary power, or even to oblige 
it to pay any regard to decorum. • ^ 
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SECTION XV. 

ASIA. 

^ ^ After the death of Sha Nadir, Persia ex- 

A.D. 1761. .. "^ . 

perienced a long succession of cruel commo- 
tions, and endured a period of horrors still greater than 
those of which Grermany was the theatre on the decease 
of Frederick the Second ; until Kerim Han, pi^tly by se- 
verity, and partly by clemency, either gained over or sub- 
' dued the contending parties. His brother 

Saki concealed his death during several weeks ; 
and employed this interval in putting to death, under his 
predecessor's name^ many of the most forniidable rivals of 
his power. The state was now subjected to fresh convul- 
sions; and Abulfat, the eldest son of Kerim, raised himself 
to the throne of his father : great Jiuipbcrs, however, aban- 
doned his cause and attached themselves to different 
party leaders, in order to get rid of the restraints of au- 
thority. Persia^ which though in a state of the utmost 
disorder was formidable both to its own inhabitants and 
its neighbours, awaits the appearance of a new Ardeshir 
or Cyrus. 

The country which lies to the northward of the Caspian 
sea, appeared to be approaching an era of new splendour. 
The deserts which still contain the ancient memorials of 
unknown nations, seemed to be again becoming the resi- 
dence of a numerous and wealthy population : but this fair 
proqiect was entirely desolated by Pugatscheff, the enemy 
of the Russians and of every species of cultivation. 

At a greater distance lie the steppes which were abanp 
■ doned by the Ajukian Calmucks, to the num* 

* ber of 120,000. A leader of this horde, pro- 
fessing a divine commission^ led them (as Moses formerly 

VOL. III. £ E 
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conducted the Israelites) towards the plains of Borotalano> 
where their &thers had formerly fed their flocks.' General 
Rytschkoff pursued them, like a second Pharadi, through- 
sandy deserts, but in vain : the great Kienluua, emperor 
of the Mandshu who have reigned in China during one 
hundred and fifty years, allowed them to take up their resi- 
dence in Dsongar, where'he had lately broken the singular 
power of the Kontaishia: he gave them pasturage for their ' 
, flocks r provided them with subsistence and money; sum- 
moned their chief men to his courT; and restored among 
them the great council of the Tsaisang, <»r nobles, according 
to the manner of their fathers. 

Kienluna stood in the same relation to the Dalai Lam^ 
of Thibet, as Joseph the Second to Pius the Sixth. The 
Lama is the holy father of a multitude of tribes which in- 
habit the country between the banks of the Volga and the 
furthest shores of the Corea ; and his dominion consists of 
Butan and Pu. He rcfvered and was revered by the em^^ 
peror: but he was not able to withstand the power of 
Kienluna. 

The boundary of China on the side of Russia, is the 
country in which the Tungusi, the brethren of the Mand^- 
shu, support themselves by the chase : and KiSchta is the 
place in which the nations assemble for the purposes of 
trade. 

Japan continues to be inaccessible U) strangers. 

Very little is known concerning the extensive country 
situated between the Ganges and China. 

He sacred shores of the Ganges, the deU^htfiil plains, 
the pastoral mountains and the beautiful coasts of the hi- 
ther p^insula of Hindustan, have long been polluted by 
the bloody wars of the English and French, and iaundated 
with the still more desdating spirit bf faction : the English, 
. however, have at length strengdiened the foundations of 
their power by turning their atte&tioa to the ancient and 
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revered kwB of the country; aiid have rendered it an 
intaresting objtet to the literati of £urope by their investi- 
g^onsJ The powerful mountain-republic of the Mah- 
rattas still maintains its existence* The acquirements of 
Hyder Aly in the art of war, were of dangerous c(mse- 
qaenee to the Europeans: yet the greater part of the rajahs 
still tremble before the British merchants, whose avarice 
has frequently produced effects more destructive than war 
or despotism, by giving rise to famines which have swept 
away the innocent natives by hundreds of thousands. 
Allmn Sha, the fourteenth successor of Timur, swayed in 
Ddhi the sceptre of thefour-and-twenty soubahdars, which 
compose the Mogul empire : his unsteady government, en- 
tirely dependent on the good pleasure of his British 
masters, reseibdbled thit of the Franks in the eleventh 
tentury. 

The Arab retains his simplicity and freedom: attacked 
in vain by the Europ^ns* by Ac- rlctorious arms of the 
great Bolyman and by the impetuous fury of Sha Nadir, 
he remains in predsely the same condition as in the time 
of Abraham and Job, and in which he always has existed, 
except in the moment when Arabia displayed to the 
astonished world, to how great enterprises so tranquil fi 
people may be roused by enthusiasm. 



• . SECTION XVL 

AFRICA. 

Habesch, situated behind her inhospitable coasts and 
horrid deserts, remained powerful and alone. 

At a still greater distance^ unknown tribes of sun-bUrnt 
Africans wandered through the unexplor^ country of 
their birth, in regions which are supposed to have beep 
the si|« of Paradise. 

£ E 2 
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A world of islands was discovered in the Soiith sea, 
'which possess no other memorial of their history, than a 
tradition that an ancient revolution of nature has separated 
them from the continent. 

In the country of dates, and in regions of Africa still 
more remotely concealed, are nations never yet visited by 
Europeans, the descendants of the ancient Numidians: 
while the military communities of Algiers, Tunis, and 
Tripoli, by their courage and their skill in the choice c^ 
defensive positions, brave the attempts* of the powers of 
Europe; and impose a tribute on those nations which are 
dependent on them for grain, and on those which cannot 
securely carry on their commerce without the permission 
of these pirates. 

These aristocracies, like that which was founded on the 
rock of Malta for the purpose of maintaining against 
them a perpetual warfare, maintain their original spurit 
because they are incestmAtly renewed. 

The sheriff of Morocco, unmolested except by tihe dis^ 
turbances of his own family, reigns over the fifteen pro- 
vinces of his empire. He is dreaded by the Moorish 
husbandmen, and revered by the Nomadic tribes of black 
or tawny shepherds. 



SECTION XVIL 

CONCLUSION. 

When we embrace, in one comprehensive glanc^ the 
different families of the human race and the whole theatre 
of the world, we cannot avoid remarking that there are 
some regions df the globe and some nations, which have 
not yet fully attained the condition appointed for them by 
destiny ; which seems to have ordained, that the manifold 
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capabilities of our nature shall be alternately developed 
throu^out the universe^ according to the various degrees 
of influence exercised by physical causes, and by traditional 
civilization. We behold revolutions which terminate either 
in barbarism or in slavery; we see nations which have 
not yet experienced the whole influence of that avarice 
aiid that lust of power displayed by Ei^ropeans; and we 
perceive the inhabitants of our quarter of the globe to be 
endowed with an energy and genius which stimulate them 
to the most arduous enterprises, and their actual situ- 
ation to be such, that any great political convulsion would 
suffice to produce a sensible re-action on the most re- 
mote comers of the earth, and to fill with civilized inha- 
bitants, regions as yet unexplored by human eyes. We 
are at the same time so powerful and so impotent, that on 
the one hand, if the people of Europe should neglect their 
own interests; or if they, or even individuals among them, 
should suddenly be inspired by ■»»7 otrong impulse of enthu- 
siasm ; the most important eiSects could not fail to be pro- 
duced on the moral condition of the whole human race: 
and on the other, these great movements when they shall 
have been once aroused, will act unexpectedly, and even in 
despite of the will of their first authors. 

However incomplete may be the display presented by 
this history of the secret causes, the nature and the cate- 
nation of the greatest events, it has at least sufficed to 
show that they have taken place under the guidance of su- 
perior counsels. Their plan indeed is unknown, their pro- 
gress unsearchable : but we are able clearly to discern that 
fortune and power are obtained by resolution, activity, and 
sound judgment; and that on the contrary, sloth and 
irresolution, and every thing that impedes the developement 
of our innate powers, are the causes of destruction 
both to states and individuals. History is incapable 
of teaching what is to be done in each particular con- 
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jitncture» became the attendatit curcuimtances are in* 
finitely diversified ; but she presents us with these general 
results of the experience of all nations and all ages: 
<< Act well your part in the station, whatever it be^ in 
which fate has placed you; let nothing suitable to that 
station appear too high for you to undertake^ nottungso 
low as to be neglected." These are the means which pror 
duce the greatness of kings ; which bestow on the man of 
genius unfading laurels; and which enabk the private citi* 
zen to place his family above the inconveniences of po» 
verty and a servile condition. 



And now stand forth, ye gigantic forms, shades of the 
first Chieftainsa and Sons of Gods, who glimmer among the 
rocky halls and mountain fortresses of the ancient world ; 
and you, Conquerors of the world from Babylon and from 
Macedonia; ye Dynasties of Cassars, of Huns, Arabs, 
Moguls, and Tartars ; ye Commanders of the Faithful on the 
Tigris, and Commanders of the Faithful on the banks of 
Tiber; you hoary Counsellors of kings, and peers of sove- 
reigns ; Warriors on the car of triumph, covered with scars 
and crowned with laurels ; ye long rows of Consuls and Dic- 
tators, famed for your lofty minds,' your unshaken constancy, 
your ungovernable spirit;^- stand forth, and let us survey 
foi^ a while your assembly, like a council of the gods. 
What were ye ? The first among mortals ? Seldom can you 
claim that title ! The best of men ? Still fewer of you have 
deserved such praise ! Were ye the compellers, the instigators 
of the human race, the prime movers of all their work$? 
Rather let us say that you were the instruments, that you 
were the wheels, by whose means the invisible Being has 
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conducted the incomprehensible fabric of his universal go« 
vernment, amidst incessant clamour and tumult, across the 
ocean of time. At every movement of the machine^ the 
great Spirit that moves upon the waters proclaims thig 
maxim of wisdom, ^^ Be temperate and maintain order !" 
Whoever listens not to the voice, is speedily chastized: 
how terrible the punishment of those who neglect the 
admonition, is the lesson which history displays. 



THE END. 



Prioted by A. Stuhan^ 
Pribten-Streec, Loodon* 
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